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In the development of this 
business a gratifying factor 
has been the sustained loy- 
alty of the Pharmacists of 
America, which has _ been 
supplemented by the enthu- 
siasm of jobbers, who have 
been quick to discern the 
irend of preference for 


N. Y. Q. Products 


and have carried ample 
stocks to prompily fill spec- 
ifications. 
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The Standard of 
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Reagents 


is Krauch’s book, and Krauch’s 
book gives..a detailed account of 
methods of determining standards 
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contains a 


Paint and 


complete 


This number 


Drug Reporter 
stenographic report of the proceedings 
of the thirty-eighth annual convention 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, which was held in Milwau- 


kee, Wis., from Tuesday to Friday, in- 
clusive, of last week. The importance 
of the proceedings of this convention 


to the entire drug and allied trades de- 
that we print them promptly, 
would impracticable to do 
to our readers or 
we to include the re- 
in a regular issue, the prompt 
publication of which would necessarily 


mands 
and it be 
this satisfactorily 
ourselves were 


ports 


be interfered with. 

Our readers are therefore advised 
that this number is an extra edition 
and is sent to all of our subscribers 


Without additional charge. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALE DRUG- 
GISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION. 


thirty-eigath annual 
National Wholesale Druggists’ 
held Milwaukee, Wis. 
last weck, while not so well attended as 
the New York, 
was marked by a record of accomplish- 
By its 
association 


The 
the 


Association, 


convention 
of 
in 
previous gathering in 
ments of distinguishing import. 
of last the 
stands with New power and 
to the with 
name has so long and successfully been 
The 1912 convention 
particularly creditable recog- 
nition in connection with the question 
of proposed legislation for the _ re- 
striction and regulation of traffic in 
habit-forming drugs. The report of Mr 
West, chairman of the committee deal- 
with this subject, treated it wita 
masterly consideration and the address 
of Dr. Hamilton Wright, the United 
States Opium Commissioner, which fol- 


work week 
prestige 
promote cause whien its 


associated. com- 


mands a 


ing 


lowed, was a most valuable and im- 
pressive exposition of the opium evil 
The significance of the anti-narcotic 
discussion was emphasized by the re- 


ceipt of a telegraphic communication 


from President Taft, urging the associ- 
ation to commit itself to a declaration 
of support of the movement against 
habit-forming drug indulgence. Need- 
less to say, the action of the associ- 
ation was most assuring and un- 
equivocal on this subject. Credit is al- 
so due for its equally convincing atti- 
tude on the Sherley law, amending the 
National Pure Food and Drug Act, si 
as to cover the curative and therapeuti- 
cal claims for drugs and patent medi- 


cines. Many other subjects of practical 


and material bearing were presented 
for consideration and discussion, and 
the free and friendly interchange of 


views among the members is well cal- 
culated not only to foster the spirit of 
harmony that has long been the key- 
note of the association gatherings, but 
to reflect most creditably in business 
practices and associations. The vari- 
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Lehn & 
direction 
Druggists’ 
year, 


York, to the 
the National Wholesale 
Association over the next 
many friends throughout 
every branch of the drug and chemical 
trades will join the Reporter in the 
realization that Mr. Plaut’s aggressive, 
versatile and career 
tutes an asset of the most potent sig- 


Fink, of New 
of 


his 


successful consti- 


nificance to the cause of the organi- 
zation under his administration. 

Mr, Plaut has truly peen the archi- 
tect of his fortune and the structure 


that now stands to his credit is indeed 
a stimulating example to succeeding 
generations. In rounding out his fifty- 
fifth year on October 14 last, Mr. Plaut 
must have experienced that happy but 
rare complacency that comes to him 
who can trace the course of spent years 
with the realization that they have 
been turned to good account, and that 





President ALBERT PLAUT. 


ous committee bear full evi- 
of the painstaking care with 
they have prepared and 
they prove a contribution to the record 
of the of 
measurable value. 

In last published 
epitomized report of the proceedings of 
the convention, and this number 
tains a stenographic report, together 
account of the entertainment 
well as the 
during the banquet 
day night. It our purpose to treat 
the principal features of the con- 
vention editorially in subsequent issues 
of the Reporter. 

We congratulate the 
the commanding position it holds and 
that it will enjoy even 
greater success during the coming year 
under the leadership of-its new presi- 
dent, Albert Plaut., 


reports 
dences 
which been 


association proceedings un- 


our issue we an 


con- 


with an 
features 


livered 


as speeches de- 


on Thurs- 


is 


association on 


we are sure 


icicles eas 
THE NEW PRESIDENT. 

When the question of successorship 
to the presidency of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association en- 
listed the interest of those who were 
intimate with the affairs of the or- 


ganization, one name commanded wide 
recognition as representing a worthy 
and iogical selection. With the se- 
lection of Albert Plaut, president of 


with success, 
materially, 
in the 


in crowning his works 
many others have 
and will continue 


fruits of his 


shared 
to 
accomplishments. 


share, 


*Jaut came to 
at the 


Born in Germany, Mr. 


this country with his 
age of and launched 
on his educational in this city. 
After a course in the public schools, he 


entered the College of the City of New 


parents 
eleven Was soon 


career 


York, but left at the end of his fresh- 
man year to enter business. He later 
attended the New York College of 
Pharmacy for a year. Mr, Plaut’s as- 
sociation with the drug trade dates 
from 1872, when he went into the busi- 
ness of his father, a well-known New 
York druggist. Five years later he 
entered the employ of Lehn & Fink, 


the step that was to mark the moment- 
opportunity of life At that 
Lehn & Fink been estab- 
about three that Mr. 
Plaut practically grown up with 
the His first duties were 
stock clerk, from which he was called 


his 
had 


years, 


ous 
time 
lished so 
has 
business. 


as 


to general office business In these 
capacities there was formed the 
thorough grounding which was made 
to count so effectually in the shaping 
of his later fortunes. By dint of close 
application and resourceful aptitude, 
Mr. Plaut had in the course of nine 


years placed his value to the business 
at a partnership par, being admitted to 
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the firm on the retirement of Mr. Lehn 


in 1886. Joseph Plaut, a brother of Al- 
bert, who had entered the service in 
1886 as credit manager, succeeded Mr. 
Fink, the remaining original partner, 
in 1898. Under Albert Plaut’s able and 
progressive direction, the business of 
Lehn & Fink was broadened and at- 
tained a leading position in the ranks 


of the country’s wholesale drug houses, 
The splendid stone structure where the 
120 William 
street, with an L extension on 79 John 
street, erected in 1901 for the ex- 
clusive use of Lehn & Fink, Five years 
later a general laboratory, a perfumery 
and pharmaceutical building and a 
drug mill were erected in Brooklyn, ali 
the property of Lehn & Fink. The busi- 
ness was incorporated in 1910, capital- 
ized at $600,000, with Albert Plaut, 
president; Joseph Plaut, treasurer, and 
William J. Gesell, secretary. 

In the activity of Mr. Plaut’s associ- 
ations identified with drug and chemi- 
cal interests, one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with their scope and variety, 
as well as attesting his rare qualifi- 
cations for the work of administering 
the affairs 6f the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. Naturally his 
identification with this organization is 
of primary consideration. It was as 
chairman of the Drug Market Com- 
mittee in 1889 that his first important 
work for the organization was under- 
taken, and his treatment of the mar- 
ket conditions for that year attracted 
widespread attention and was trans- 
lated in the leading technical papers of 
Europe. His services 
steady demand since on 
organization, and he 


business is quartered at 


was 


have been in 
behalf of the 
has been chair- 


man of the Committees on the Pre- 
vention of Adulteration, Fire Insur- 
ance, and Legislation, besides serving 


twice as first vice-president and twice 
as chairman of the Board of Control. 
During the last two years he has been 
chairman of the Commitee on Suits 
against Members and for many years 
has been a member of the Committee 
on Proprietary Goods. If any service 
Mr. Plaut has rendered to the National 


Wholesale Druggists’ Association is 
worthy of particular mention, it is 
probably that concerning legislative 
matters. 


Mr. Plaut has been an active mem- 
ber of the Drug Trade Section of the 
New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portion, of which he was chairman in 


1903, and has since been a director of 
the general organization, He is now 
vice-president of the Merchants’ As- 


sociation of New York and of the Met- 
ropolitan Club; he has been for fifteen 
years a trustee of the New York Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and at present holds 
the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Instruction; he is a member of the com- 
mission for the revision of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia; has for a num- 
ber of years been a member of the 
Chemists’ Club, with a service on the 
Board of Trustees; was treasurer of the 
Chemists’ Building Company during 
the period of construction of the new 
clubhouse on Forty-first street. His 
other associations are the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society and the Society 


of Chemical Industry, of which or- 
Sanization he is a member of the 
Executive Committee. He has been 


active in the seventh and eighth Inter- 
national Congresses of Applied Chemis- 
try; to the seventh congress in 1909 at 
London, Mr. Plaut was appointed ‘a 
sovernment delegate by President Taft. 
He strongly advocated the selection of 
New York as the scene for the eighth 
congress which was recently held here. 


On this occasion he was a member of 
the General Executive Committee and 
of the Committee on Pharmaceutical 


Chemistry, besides being chairman of 
the Entertainment Committee, 

Among Mr. Plaut’s identifications 
with other associations may be men- 
tioned the New York Chamber of Com- 


merce, Where he is the official arbi- 
trator for the drug trade, and a di 
rector of the New York Reciprocal 
Fire Insurance Company. He was one 
of the founders of the City Athletic 
Club, of which he is now vice-president, 
and his other clubs include the Freund- 
schaft, which he served three years as 
president; the Liederkranz, Reform, 
Harmonie, Lotos, Automobile, Chem- 
ists, and Drug and Chemical. 

Mr. Plaut is a widower He has 
three children, Mrs. M. J. Falk, and 
Edward and Constance Plaut. His son 


graduated from Princeton last June 
and Mr. Plaut celebrated the occasion 
by the endowment of a fund for the 


encouragement of lecture and research 
work in chemistry at Princeton, Ed- 
ward Plaut ds now taking a _ post- 
graduate course in chemistry at Co- 
lumbia, upon the completion of which 
he will become associated with Lehn & 
Fink. Albert Plaut resides at 28 East 
Seventy-sixth street. New York; his 
summer home is at Elheron, N. J. 
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CONVENTION MARKED BY 
TION MORE COMMANDING 
AND POWER—PRESIDENT 


MITTEE REPORTS ON 
LEGISLATION ABLY 


PROCEEDINGS 
Mi 
RECORD OF YEAR’S ACHIEVE 
DOMIN 
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ASSURED TO PRESIDENT TAIFT—SHERLEY 
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OF NEW YORK, ELECTED PRESIDENT — JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 

THE SCENE OF THE 1913 CONVENTION. 
FIRST SESSION. those things that are sometimes dis- 
pensed back of the counter. (Laugh- 


TUESDAY MORNING, 


The President, Theodore F. Meyer, of 
St. Louis, called the meeting to order 
at 10.30 o’clock and said:— 

It is my pleasure to call to order this, 
the thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, being its third annual meeting as 
a corporation. The Rev. Dr. Charles 
Parker Connolly, pastor of the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church, will ask 
divine blessing, and I request that the 
ladies and gentlemen will please rise 
and join in prayer. 

Dr. Connolly then invoked the divine 


OCTOBER 15. 


blessing. 

President Meyer:—I now have the 
pleasure of introducing His Honor, 
Dr. Gerhard A. Bading, the Mayor of 


Milwaukee, who will deliver an address 


Of welcome. 
' 


Address of 'Weleome by Mayor 
Bading. 
Mayor Bading:—Mr. Chairman, La- 


dies and Gentlemen, it is a pleasant 
duty that I have to welcome you as 
guests to our city, and as the Mayor 
of the city I take great pleasure in ex- 
tending to you sincere greetings and a 
cordial welcome on behalf of the aa. 
ministration and on behalf of the citi- 
zens of Milwaukee. Milwaukee has a 
reputation for hospitality which ex- 
tends throughout the land, and we are 
always anxious to live up to that repu- 
tation, so we are pleased to have with 
us guests. It is a particular pleasure 
to me to welcome you, since relations 
existing between myself and members 
of your association in their particular 
line of business have been in past 
years close, because up to April last 
I was a practicing physician. 
Milwaukee is essentialy an industrial 
city. We have also the reputation, 
which extends throughout the land, of 
manufacturing a great quantity of 
what is known as the “amber liquid,” 
in fact, the saying is that it is that 
that has made Milwaukee famous. 
However, that reputation is not entire- 
ly based upon fact, because beer is not 


the main product of Milwaukee, al- 
though I am willing to admit right 
here that we are proud of both the 


quality as well as the quantity of that 


fluid which is produced here. Ma- 
chinery is the largest product of the 
city of Milwaukee, and up to a very 


short time ago leather goods came sec- 
ond, and beer third, but for some rea- 
son or other, which I am not able to 
explain, beer has taken the second 
place, probably due to the thirst of our 
own inhabitants or to the thirst of out- 
siders, or both. At the present time 
beer stands second and packed meat 
third. You see that thirst and hunger 
go together in our city. 

While this is an industrial city, we 
also feel, and strangers who visit us 
admit, that the city excels in scenic 
beauty. As a matter of fact, Milwau- 
kee is one of the most beautiful, if not 
the most beautiful city on the Great 
Lakes, and I hope during your visit 
here you will have ample opportunity 
to see the beauties of our city and to 
enjoy them. As a matter of fact, I 
would particularly call your attention 
to the necessity of carrying on your 
labors here intermittenly and taking 
some time for recreation, so that you 
can enjoy our city. We want you to 


do that, because when you go away 
from the city.of Milwaukee we desire 
you to carry with you an impression 


of the beauty of our city that you will 
spread broadcast. We want to enjoy 
our hospitality to the full, so that you 
may feel, when you leave here, that 
you have been exceedingly welcome 
here, and that you will always be wel- 
come here, whether you come singly 
or whether you come collectively. 

As far as the druggists in the city 
of Milwaukee are concerned, and the 
wholesale drug dealers, I would like to 
say that the drug business here has a 
reputation of its own, for one of the 


foremost surgeons of the country has 
made the statement that the drug 
dealers of Milwaukee are the most 
reliable he has ever dealt with. 
We do not substitute—but we 


furnish back of our prescription coun- 
ters the things that are goed, and I 
want you to enter at the rear of our 
drug stores here, and with us enjoy 


ter.) Again, I extend to you the greet- 
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e) 
characteristics which single them out William Jay Schieffelin:—Mr. Presi- 
from the others. The city of Mil- dent, Mr. Mayor, Mr. Secretary, ladies 
waukee is in many respects like all and gentlemen. We are grateful for 


American cities, and yet it has certain 
characteristics which may be of some 
interest to you 


The city of Milwaukee was seventy- 


five years ago a little Indian village. 
The first white man who came here 
was a German, and then came the 
Yankee element from the New Eng- 


land and Middle States, and then there 


followed a tide of immigration from 
Germany and from Ireland, and after 
that came other nationalities from dif- 
ferent countries of Europe. The Ger- 
mans furnished the bulk of our great 
population. The Irish furnished . the 
spirit and taught the Germans the 
game of politics. The Yankee ele- 
ment taught them business, and the 


Gerinans taught them industry, and to- 
day you have here a typical American 
city that has all the spirit and enter- 
prise of the Yankee, the industry of the 
German and the spirit of the Irishman 
and his readiness; in fact, a city which 
nas the virtues, the best traits of 
character of all these different nation- 
alities, so that I desire to emphasize 
this idea, that you are here in a typl- 


Retiring President THEODORE F. MEYER. 


ings of the administration, and wish 
you all a hearty, sincere welcome. I 
thank you. (Applause.) 

President Meyer:—As you know, Mil- 
waukee is a hospitable city, and not 
satisfied with the welcome from its 
Mayor, the good people of Milwaukee 
have provided another gentleman to 
welcome you here, and I take great 
pleasure in introducing Mr. William 
George Bruce, secretary of the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association 
of Milwaukee, 


Address William 


of Welcome by 
George Bruce. 


Mr. Bruce:—Mr., President, delegates, 
ladies and gentlemen, the Industrial 
and eommercial interests of Milwaukee 
insist that a welcome be extended to 
you on their part; and in extending 
that welcome I desire to say that 
no doubt in the speeches of welcome 
which have been made at the many 
eonventions you have attended you 
have always found that there is a 
tendency to dwell upon the beauties of 
the respective localities. In painting 
these bright pictures of cities there is 
a certain local patriotism, and that we 
all ought to have, and our honorable 
Mayor has told you already that we 
have a beautiful city. It is not my pur- 
pose to point out any of the beauties 
of our city, but there are certain things 
in every city that you may visit which 
are’ somewhat different from all other 
cities. American cities are in many 
respects alike, but they have certain 





cal enterprising American city, and do 
not forget it. (Applause.) 
From a civic point of view we also 


have certain characteristics that are 
possibly noteworthy. You may walk 
about our streets for a week and, 


while it is a great brewing center—we 
politely call our manufacture ‘“‘malted 
beverage’’—I will defy you to find one 
drunken man. If you find one and ask 
him where he is from, the chances are 
he will say from Chicago. (Laughter 
and applause). So that while we point 
out some of our virtues, and you will 
pardon our civic pride, we are possibly 
no better and no worse than any other 
cities of the country, but we hope you, 
who take pride in your own cities, may 
feel that the city of Milwaukee is 
worthy of this great nation of which 
you are an important part. 

In coming together for the impor- 
tant task which has been assigned to 
you, the commercial and industrial in- 
terésts of Milwaukee not only bid you 
doubly welcome, but they trust that 
your deliberations here may be profit- 
able to you, that you may succeed in 
promoting the great interests with 
which you are identified, and that you 


may seek to raise such standards as 
are worthy of the progressive Amer- 
ican business man. (Applause.) 
President Meyer:—I will ask Dr, 
Schieffelin to respond to the welcome 
from the Mayor of Milwaukee and 
from the-secretary of the Merchants 


and Manufacturers’ Association of Mil- 
waukee. 


the welcome which has been extended 
to us, and we are deeply sensible of 
the privilege of meeting in this city and 
in this State. This State has come to 
be regarded as the enlightened State of 
the Union, It leads in combining prac- 
tically the great university and educa- 
tional center of the State with political 
and social service, and the other States 
are following and are going to follow 
her example. We are grateful for the 
way in which the University 6f Wiscon- 
sin has shown that education is for 
all of the people, and first of all for the 
humblest, and that the foundation 
stone of our American government and 
freedom is the enlightenment of its 
people. 

We are grateful for the complexion 
of the population of this State. As has 
been stated, it is typical of our Amer- 
ican population. In New York we have 
Perhaps a greater variety of nation- 
alities, but throughout the country we 
recognize, While appreciating the great 


merit of the earlier immigration, that 
the immigrants of to-day also have 
extremely valuable qualities and are 


very excellent material for citizenship 
and they are appreciative of their op- 
portunities in this country. 

We in our business, as the pastor 
who made the invocation testified, are 
not only engaged in trying to make 
money by the sale of drugs, but are re- 
sponsible, in the proper conduct of this 
business, to see to it that it shall help 
and not hinder the good of the people. 
This reminds me that the other day a 
doctor was called upon to write a cir- 
eular regarding cleanliness and the 
necessity for avoiding the presence of a 
great many flies, and as objection to 
this circular has been made by certain 
not very enlightened people, that flies 
had been created by God, and they 
wanted to know why they were so bad 
that they ought to be exterminated, on 
the front page of this circular the san- 
itarian had a statement to the effect 
that while flies were ordained of God 
as scavengers, this was only because of 
filth which required to be removed, and 
that if the filth were not allowed to 
accumulate the flies would not be need- 


ed. The circular was translated into 
twenty-nine different languages and 
spread broadcast over the land. A 


friend of mine took a copy in the Bul- 
garian language to a man who ran a 
Bulgarian restaurant in New York and 
said:—“‘Can you read this?’’ The reply 
was, “Sure I can!’”” And when asked 
to give a statement of what was on 
the circular he said that it read:— 
“Flies are ministers of God, but we do 
not need them.” 

In looking over the evening paper last 
night I was struck, under the head of 
drug advertisements, with the number 
of German names—practically all of 
the druggists had German names; over 
a dozen, I think, had German names in 
that list of advertisements in Milwau- 
kee, and it made me feel again what a 
debt of gratitude we owe the Germans 
in the drug business and in the science 
of pharmacy. I think you will find 
throughout the country that there is a 
larger proportion of German names and 
men of German descent in the drug 
business possibly than any other, na- 
tionality. We appreciate what Mil- 
waukee owes to the German immi- 
grants; those men who came across in 
1848; they were the pick of the German 
nation; they were all heroic and culti- 
vated men, who came to America to 
make their way because they felt it 
was not possible at that time in the 
home land to do so. They loved their 
liberty and had high ideas, and we owe 
a great debt to them in New York as 
well as in Milwaukee. Those of us who 
have lived abroad feel very much at 
home in Milwaukee, especially after 
living a year or so in Munich, because 
the malted beverages which are pro- 
duced here compare in purity and high 
standard with those produced in that 
celebrated city of Bavaria, and there 
are other malted products made in this 
neighborhood which are also much ap- 
preciated. 

If I may be pardoned a little per- 
sonal statement—as some of you know, 
in my home we have several children, 
and the youngest one, only a few days 
ago, being a little unwell, was deprived 
of the usual amount of food that he 
was accustomed to. He is only three 
years old, and the following evening, 
when he was saying his prayers, his 
mother was perfectly electrified to he aur 
him add to his prayer, of wn will, 





his 


“God bless Horlick’s Malt Viilk 
(Laughteyr.) 

It has been suggested we are not 
only interested in the commercial, but 
in the ethical part of our business, On 
Thursday morning we hope to have Dr 
Hamilton Wright, of the United States 
Opium Commission, address us regard- 
ing measures for safeguarding the sale 
of narcotics, and we may be pardoned 


for pointing out with some satisfaction 
that in every case where legislation for 
safeguarding drugs or for enhancing 
the purity of drugs, has been enacted, 
it has been enacted because it has been 
inaugurated, encouraged and advocat- 
ed by the men in the drug trade. (Ap- 
plause.) This organization has been on 
record year after year as desiring to 
co-operate in the enforcement of every 
feasible and practicable measure for 
accomplishing that result. We are op- 
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timists; we feel perfectly sure that the 

right way is going to be found, and 
that no one will have cause to reproach 

a druggist for being in the drug busi- 

ness and for conducting it in a way 
that will minister to the good of the 
community and of the nation. We 
thank you, gentlemen, for your kind 
words of greeting and we are glad to 
be here with you. (Applause.) 

President Meyer:—At this time we 
will be glad to hear from Mr. William 
B. Strong, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements and Enter- 
tainment. 

Announcement of William B. Strong, 
chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments and Entertainment. 

William B. Strong:—If the members 
will promptly register they can help 
the Entertainment Committee more 
than in any other way. We necessarily 
have to know how any people we must 
provide for in the various entertain- 
ments, and if you postpone the regis- 
tration until the last minute it will em- 
barrass the committee very much, I 
ask every one to register at once and to 
secure theatre tickets and tickets for 
the banquet. Most of the tables at the 
banquet will seat eight persons; some 
will seat ten. If you will make up par- 
ties of eight or ten the tables will be 
reserved for you. Please give the 
names of the ladies and gentlemen 
who will compose your party to Mr. 
Cook or Mr. Stone, but no tables will 
be reserved for less than eight or ten 
persons. 

The number of ladies at the conven- 
tion thus far is somewhat disappoint- 
ing to our committee. We have pro- 
vided quite a number of souvenir 
spoons for the ladies. If any gentle- 
men wish to take one of the souvenir 
spoons home with them we will be 
glad to have them do so—they can be 
secured from the Registration Commit- 
tee, and the charge is nominal, being 
what the spoons cost the committee. 

The reception at the residence of Mr. 
Howard Greene, on the Lake Drive, 
will be given at 4 o’clock this afternoon, 
and the autos will leave the entrances 
of the Pfister and the Plankington at 
3.45, so that the ladies can attend the 
reception at Mr. Greene’s residence. 

To-morrow at 11 o’clock, if the weath- 
er is fair, there will be an auto ride 
for the ladies, and the autos will leave 
this hotel at 11 o’clock. Luncheon will 
be served at the Town Club at 1 o’clock 
and the ladies will return to the hotel 
about 3. 

On Thursday afternoon there will be 
a trip to Racine, the train leaving Mil- 
waukee at 1.30, and we hope that every 
member of the convention will partici- 
pate in that trip. 

President Meyer:—The next order of 
business is the roll call. 

Secretary Toms:—Mr. President, it 
has been customary for a long time 
not to call the roll, but to accept as the 
official list of those present at the 
meeting the names registered, and I 
move that we follow the usual custom. 

President Meyer:—If there is no ob- 
jection it will be so ordered. The read- 
ing of the minutes is the next business 
in order. ’ 

Secretary Toms:—Mr. President, as 
all members know, the minutes of the 
last meeting have been printed in book 
form and distributed to the members, I 
therefore move that we dispense with 
the reading of the minutes. 

President Meyer:—Unless there is ob- 
jection, it will be so ordered, 

It is customary for the association 
at this period of the proceedings to re- 
ceive the delegates from sister associa- 
tions affiliated with the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. We 
would be glad to hear from the dele- 
gates from the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association at this time, Mr. Sec- 
retary, have you the credentials from 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion? 

Secretary Toms:—The following gen- 
tlemen are the delegates from the 
American Pharmaceutical Association: 
—James H. Beal, Scio, Ohio; Thomas P. 
Cook, New York, N. Y.; Fred L. Car- 
ter, Boston, Mass.; Theodore F. 
Meyer, St. Louis, Mo., and W. A. Ho- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 

President Meyer:—We would be glad 
to hear from Dr. James H. Beal, the 
general secretary of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 

Greetings of James H. Beal on Be- 
half of American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, 


Mr. Preisdent, Ladies and Gentle- 
men:—It is my pleasant privilege to 
bring to you the greetings and good 


wishes of the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, 

Qurs is the oldest, and I believe 
yours is the next oldest national or- 
ganization in American pharmacy, and 
during the many years of their con- 
temporaneous existence the relations 
between the two societies have been 
mutually cordial and mutually bene- 
ficial. 

Your society has for its chief end the 
advancement of the interests of that 
branch of the drug trade which gath- 
ers its supplies in a large way from 
the many original sources of produc- 
tion and again distributes them in in- 
numerable directions to those immedi- 
ately concerned in their final delivery 
to the ultimate consumer, 

To a considerable degree you supply 
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the capital which enables the original 
producer to manufacture in large and 
economical quantities, while for the re- 
tailer you furnish an immediate source 
of supply for the thousands of items 
which he could otherwise obtain only 
at greatly multiplied inconvenience and 
expense. The business of the whole- 
saler is a proper and necessary one, 
and if carried on with due regard for 
the welfare of the retailer who acts as 
the last link 
tion, is a wholesome function that 
makes for economy and speed in the 
supply of those agents which are re- 
quired for the alleviation of disease. 

THE CENTRAL IDEA OF THE A. PH. A. 

While yours is an association that 
seeks the good of a special division of 
the drug trade, ours is one that strives 
to advance the interests of all who are 
engaged in any line of pharmaceutical 
work. The American Pharmaceutical 
Association recognizes pharmacy as a 
whole, as an aggregate of closely asso- 
ciated employments, and it aims to rep- 
resent the collective interests of this 
aggregate. 

This is its central idea, and ‘the ex- 
cuse and reason for its existence—the 
recognition of pharmacy in its entirety 
as one of the grand divisions of human 
activity. 


in the chain of distribu-° 
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advantage at the expense of the just 
rights of the others it will provoke 
such reprisals from the brancnes dis- 
criminated against as will more than 
offset the temporary profit arising out 
of the unfair practice. The A, Ph, A. 
stands squarely upon the general prop- 
osition that the condition for which 
all should strive should be such an 
adjustment of trade and professional 
relations as would bring a due pro- 
portion of prosperity and a fair meas- 


ure of reward to every jnonestly con- 
ducted drug enterprise. In short, it 
stands for that policy which is best 


calculated to bring the greatest meas- 
ure of honestly and fairly gained pros- 
perity to every individual connected 
with any and every branch of the 
legitimate drug trade. 


THE A. PH. A. PROGRAM OF PROGRESS 
AND REFORM. 


The A. Ph, A. is an ethical organiza- 
tion and stands uncompromisingly for 
the conduct of the drug trade upon a 
high moral plane. Its first meeting of 
the New York College of Pharmacy, in 
1851, was called for the consideration 
of legislation designed to restrict the 


adulteration of drugs and to demand 
the better enforcement of the Federal 
against the 


law importation and sale 
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The special organizations of phar- 
macy exist—and properly so—to con- 
serve the special interests of the re- 
spective branches of the trade from 
which they derive their membership. 
The American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion exists to conserve the common in- 
terest, and to afford representation to 
every division of pharmacy and to 
every individual engaged in any branch 
of pharmaceutical work. 

When a man comes to the A. Ph. A. 
he is not asked whether he is manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, teacher or re- 
tailer, whether he is employer or em- 
ployee. It is the value of what he has 
to say and not his commercial rating 
that determines the character of his 
reception. If the message is a valuable 
one it will be listened to as readily 
when it comes from the humblest mem- 
ber of the household of pharmacy as if 
it came from the head of the largest 
manufacturing establishment. 

The American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation believes that the interests of 
the several branches of the drug trade 
are so interrelated and so interwoven 
with each other than whatever operates 
to the advantage or disadvantage of 
one will ultimatelv operate to the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of all. While 
it concedes that the several branches 
of pharmacy have special interests of 
their own, it does not admit that the 
true conservation of these interests re- 
quires or justifies the invasion or de- 
struction of the just rights of the al- 
lied branches. It believes that when 
any one division of the drug trade de- 
liberately and selfishly seeks its own 


of spurious or inferior articles of ma- 
teria medica. This was the first or- 
ganized movement in this country 
against the misbranding and sophisti- 
cation of drugs and medicines, and tae 
association has ever since been in the 
forefront of the .movement which cul- 
minated in the Food and Drugs Act of 
1906, and in similar acts in the various 
States, 


Thus the first great plank in the A. 
Ph. A. platform was legislation and its 
efficient enforcement—not legislation 
which meant merely increased profits 
to the pharmacist, but legislation for 
tae general public good. , 


At its second meeting in 1852 it added 
the subjects of education and organiza- 
tion to its program of reform, and in 
the advocacy of these it was and has 
been as unselfish as it has been in. its 
attitude toward legislation. It “has 
sought the benefit of all rather than 
the special profit of a single class of 
individuals. Although the earlier meet- 
ings consisted largely of men connected 
with the colleges of pharmacy, the as- 
sociation adopted resolutions urging the 
creation of other colleges in cities 
where they could be properly sup- 
ported. Neither has it sought to draw 
all pharmacists into its own member- 
ship, but rather to promote the or- 
ganization of pharmacists as a general 
plan of progress, and nas constantly 
urged the establishment of associations 
in every city and State, and it is 
largely as a result of this policy that 
practically every political division of 
the country and every branch of phar- 
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macy now has its own representative 
society. 

Thus for more than 60 years the key- 
note of A. Ph. A, activity has been edu- 
cation, organization and legislation— 
not in a selfish, narrow and small way, 
but for tae general good of the whole 
of pharmacy and for the general good 
of humanity. 

It is upon these broad and liberal 
lines that it expects the cordial support 
alike of the manufacturing and whole- 
sale pharmacist, of the retailer and his 
employe, of the educator and the 
members of the boards of pharmacy, 
and of every one connected with the 
business of supplying medicinal agents. 
And it believes also that its broad and 
humanitarian policy entitles it to the 
respect and gratitude of the medicai 
profession and of the American public. 


THE A. PH. A. BOTH PROGRESSIVE AND 
CONSERVATIVE, 


In its attitude toward reformatory 
measures it has been at once both pro- 
gressive and conservative. It has been 
progressive enough to grant a full and 
impartial hearing to new doctrines, but 
it has been conservative enough to re- 
fuse them indorsement until their value 
has been plain. It is willing that new 
things shall be proposed and tested, 
but it insists upon holding fast to that 
which has been proved to be good, 

If I have interpreted the spirit of its 
policy arigat it is to the effect that 
improvement in pharmacy must come 
through slow and patient evolution— 
evolution guided by careful thought 
and foresight—and not through sud- 
den and drastic resolution, 

This attitude has at times brought 
criticism from those who have been 
anxious to commit the association to 
the support of some lately invented 
panacea for pharmaceutical ills, but 
subsequent results have usually shown 
that the association was wise in its 
conservatism, and prudent in refusing 
to be stampeded in favor of more or 
less revolutionary policies. Most of the 
doctrines to which it has refused its as- 
sent are now known only to those whu 
are curious in historical matters, while 
those which have had its approval are 
atill active and vital elements in the 
accepted program of progress and 
reform, 


THE ETHICAL ATTIUDE 


PH. A. 


The A. Ph. A. has sometimes been re- 
proached for being hyper-ethical, and 
as preferring ethical ideals to the com- 
mercial prosperity of the druggist. 

This assertion in so far as it con- 
stitutes a charge that the A. Pa. A, has 
always preferred the good name of 
pharmacy to the profit that might be 
gained at the sacrifice of principle is 
correct. It is this that has led the 
association througnout its existence tu 
demand without ceasing the enactment 
and enforcement of comprehensive and 
efficient laws against adulteration and 
misbranding, and for greater restric- 
tions in the sale and use of poisonous 
and habit-forming drugs. It is this 
which has inspired its struggle, in the 
face of strong opposition, for the higher 
education of pharmacists, and for the 
surrounding of the practice of phar- 
macy with restrictions that will ef- 
ficiently safeguard the public welfare. 
It is this which has inspired its oppo- 
sition to fraud and quackery in medi- 
cine, and its 60 years-of propaganda for 
rational and ethical prescribing and 
compounding, 

It was charged with being hyper- 
ethical in its constant protest against 
the excessive multiplication of pro- 
prietary medicines and against the 
flood of new and unproved synthetic 
preparations, but it has lived to see 
the day when this once derided doc- 
trine is being invoked to save both 
pharmacy and medicine from. the 
Frankenstein monster which unbridled 
commercialism developed. 


It pleads guilty to being ethical and 
to holding high ideals of professional 
dignity and honor, but it does not ad- 
mit the charge of being visionary and 
impractical. It is not true that the 
A. Ph. A. has been opposed to the ex- 
ercise of sound cOmmercial prudence in 
the drug business, or that it does not 
have a sincere concern for the business 
prosperity of the retail druggist, and 
from its foundation it has labored for 
the development and exercise of better 
business methods on the part of those 
engaged in this branch of pharmacy. 
The great majority of its members are 
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directly engaged in the dispensing of 
drugs in a retail way, either as pro- 
prietors or as employee, and it recog- 
nizes the plain fact that under exist- 
ing conditions it is necessary for the 
druggist to deal in many things not 
described in the Pharmacopoeia, and 
not a part of the materia medica. It 
does not reproach him for handling 
side lines, and for other things that he 
must do in order to adjust his busi- 
ness to commercial conditions over 
which he has no control, but it does 


insist that whether the pharmaceutical 
end of the drug store be large or small 
it shall be conducted along clean and 
honest lines, and it also insists that 
ethical pharmacy is the essential 
nucleus around which the drug busi- 
ness, whether manufacturing, whole- 
sale or retail, shall be built. 

It admits and even defends the right 
of the druggist to supply the ready- 
made medicines for which there is a 
popular demand, but it contends that 
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he should not stultify. himself by coun- that your 
tenancing those that he has reason to 


believe are fraudulent or contain Will be able to give it wise and prudent 
poisonous or habit-forming drugs in Counsel. 5 
dangerous amount, and it protests THE DUTY — a Y TO THE 


against the 


time competing with him by 
prescribing and the active exploitatior 
of remedies concerning the effects 
which he knows little or nothing, 
It stands for a degree of professiona 


and technical education on the part of 


the dispenser of medicines that shall be 


commensurate with the importance of thrége score years has been the co 

that function. It stands for as high ~°©,5 Fie eee ee eae 2 
ee : : ae : servator of the best traditions of phar- 
a code of ethics in commercial trans. macy and an ardent champion of its 
actions as in professional, and it be- ee f . =e Fi 


lieves that no business policy is s« . — . Pant 
that does not aanare with the ee Upon the same grounds I present it Ness—as offering unusual advantages 
a gentleman and the duty of a good as your duty as individuals to become 4nd unusual privileges to those en- 
itis E ; members of our association, and thus saged in it. While I do not wish to 
citizen. + strengthen its hands in the efforts to cast aspersions of any sort on me 
It contends that these are not vision- : hehe» : ; : shante ; , h Saee- 
ary and impractical doctrines, but doc- realize its ideals, and show that you, Cchants—I am proud to be a merchant— 
trines dictated by truly enlightened self too, are in sympathy with its work for yet the wholesale druggist is a mer- 
interest and that pharmacy wili r« nder clean and honest pharmacy, and will- chant who comes in contact with a 
eae ae ee ee ae + ; ing to contribute toward its attain- much higher type, a much more cul- 
itself the best service by adhering to . t. 4 : . 
them ment. I believe that it is also your tured, much better educated class of 
. duty to see that the members of your people, than the merchant in ayy other 
THE COMMON INTEREST IN LEGISLA- respective scientific staffs become mem- line of business, and whether you pur- 


TION. 

Nowhere is the common interest 
all branches of pharmacy more plainly 
apparent than in matters of legislation, 
both State and national. 

While my work has been more closely 
allied to the retail branch of pharmacy 
than to any other, [ cannot conceive 
of any species of general legislation af+ 
fecting the sale of drugs or admission 
to the practice of pharmacy that is 
not of material concern to all. The 
final result of its enactment will be 
either a benefit or a detriment to all, 
and our united efforts should, there-, 
fore, be exerted for or against it. 

We have a common interest in seek- 


ing legislation that will best promote 
the development of our art and best 
protect the public against the sale of 


inferior drugs and fraudulent nostrums, 
and we have an equal common interest 
in defeating the measures proposed by 


grafting legislators, or by well-mean- 
ing but ill-informed reformers, which 
would seriously hamper, or even de- 
stroy legitimate business without 
reaching the abuses at which they are 
aimed. 

If the latter class of measures would 
effectually control the sale of fraud- 
ulent nostrums and _ habit-forming 


drugs we might well afford to submit 
to considerable inconvenience for the 
sake of the general good, but knowing 
as we do that a large proportion of 
this business is carried on entirely out- 
side of the recognized drug trade, and 
knowing also that such laws would 
needlessly hamper the necessary and 
honest traffic in important drugs with~ 
out in the least controlling the illegiti- 
mate traffics they are intended to re- 
strain, then self respect and common 
prudence demand that we should pre- 
sent a united opposition to them. 

But our policy must not be of mere 
negation. While improperly draughted 
and ill-advised legisiation, we must be 
prepared to urge the enactment of that 
‘which will be truly restrictive, without 
béing destructive to legitimate business 
interests. 

Our policy must be constructive, it 
must be aggressive, and it must show 
beyond cavil that the legitimate drug 
interests of this country are sincere in 
their efforts to properly control the 
traffic in fraudulent or dangerous nos- 
trums, and the improper’ sale of habit- 
forming drugs. 

It was this thought that led the 
A. Ph. A. at its sixtieth annual con- 
vention, held at Denver in August last, 
to adopt a series of resolutions calling 
for a general legislative conference in 
the following terms:— 


& 


“(1) That this association hereby calls a 
conference to be, made up of delegates 
from the various national pharmaceutical 


associations to consider the subject of legis- 


lation, both State and national, in its re- 
lation to pharmacy. 

(2) That the general secretary is in- 
structed to send invitations to each of the 


national associations requesting the appoint- 


ment of delegates to such conference. 
“(3) That such conference shall be held 
at Washington, D. C., some time prior to 
January 1, 1913. 

(4) That the temporary Chairman of of 
the conference shall be appointed by the 


president of the American Pharmaceutical 


Association, and the general secretary shall 
act as temporary secretary of the same. 
“(5) That such conference shall elect its 


own permanent officers, and after its organi- 
zation shall be considered as representing 
all of the associations sending delegates 
to the same, and shall not be considered as 
being conducted under the auspices of any 
particular organization.” 

In taking the initiative in calling this 
conference our association was not 
actuated by any narrow desire.to claim 
precedence among other national or- 
ganizations, but acted by virtue of the 
fact that its membership includes rep-+ 
resentatives from every branch of phar- 
macy, and from every political division 
of the United States and its foreign 
possessions, and by the further fact 
that during all the years of its exist- 
ence it has constantly striven for ade- 
quate legislation regulating the sale of 
drugs and the practice of pharmacy. 

The terms of the resolutions make it 
plain that the A. Ph, A. does not seek 
to dominate the conference, and that 
after it has been called to order by its 
temporary chairman the conference will 
become the master of its own destinies, 
and will not be regarded as represent- 
ing any one division of organized phar- 
macy more than another. 

It is our expectation and our desire 


folly of inviting the sup- 
port of the physician and at the same 
counter 


of 
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fords livelihood, and 
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a publication that does 
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field of the independent drug journals, 
and that endeavors to represent the 
principles for which the association 
stands by accepting advertisements for 
only strictly ethical remedies, and by 
preserving an even balance of judg- 
ment and standing for fair play and 
justice between all divisions of the 
drug trade, 

Mr. President:—I again extend the 
wishes of the A. Ph. A, for a success- 
ful and profitable convention, and I 
thank you personally for the privilege 
of speaking to you on this occasion. 

President Meyer:—On behalf of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion I will ask Mr. Albert Plaut, of 
New York, to respond to these inter- 
esting and instructive remarks so ably 
given by Dr. Beal. 


Response of Albert Plaut. 


Albert Plaut:—Mr. President, Dr. 
Beal, Ladies and Gentlemen, I presume 
our president has asked me to respond 
to Prof. Beal, on the theory that prac- 
tice makes perfect. I have twice be- 
fore had the’ privilege of responding to 
the greetings of the delegates of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association 
at our meetings, but this time it is a 
far more difficult matter properly to re- 
spond than ever before. The address 
to which we have just had the pleasure 
of listening is so interesting a disserta- 
tion on matters that concern our asso- 
ciation and the profession of pharmacy 
in general is of such a high standard, 
on such a high level, that it is to my 
mind a classic, which will be read and 


association will be repre- 
sented in that conference by those who 


Formerly I urged pharmacists to be- 
Ph, A. because 
of the personal advantage of member- 
ship, but, although the value of mem- 
I 
now urge them mainly upon the ground 
of their duty to the calling which af- 
of their 
duty to the society that for more than 
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brings us into contact, we ought to be 
grateful that our dealings are with 
men far above the average in acquire- 
ments, in education and in general all 
around knowledge. 

Ethics is a word that has been in 
many people’s mouths of late, so much 
so that it has lost a good deal of its 
significance, but no business comes as 
close to having an ethical basis as the 
drug business; it is almost a profession. 

I was very glad to learn from Dr. 
Beal that which was new to me, that 
the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion had sixty years ago taken stops 
to bring about proper legislation to 
control the sale of drugs, limited at 
that time to the prevention of the im- 
portation of spurious or harmful drugs, 
and in that connection I felt not a little 
pride that an institution with which 
I have been connected for many years, 
the College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York, was the first one to inaugu- 
rate legislation of this sort, and that 
the law of 1847, the first law on this 
subject on the statute books of the 
United States, or of any State, orig- 
inated within the walls of the College 
of Pharmacy of the City of New York. 
(Applause.) 

Whole it has often been stated that 
the people of the United States suffer 
from too many laws, from_ too 
much legislation, yet I agree absolutely 
with Prof. Beal in his statement that 
the drug trade, wholesale, retail and 
manufacturing, should continue to take 
an active interest in legislation and 
that this interest should not be merely 


you have allotted me 
an extremely difficult task, but it is a 
pleasure to accept this duty; we did 
expect extraordinary things from Prof. 
Beal, but he has Surpassed, I am sure, 
anything that we had anticipated. The 
first thing that struck me was the mas- 
terly manner in which he described the 
relations existing between the different 
The 
Association 
has always been a sort of mentor and 
guide to all members of the trade who 
profes- 
sion at heart, who looked upon this bus- 
iness of ours—for ours is purely a busi- 


sue it in the one direction, that of our 
customers, or in the other direction, the 
men of science with whom our business 
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negative. This organization of ours 
has always been prominent in matters 
of legislation, not only legislation hav- 
ing material objects, not only our rev- 
enue laws or tariff laws, but legisla- 
tion looking in a more specific sense to 























































































































the well-being of the people and the 
health and life of the individual, and 
the proposition which Prof. Beal has 


brought to the front just now, of unit- 
ed action on the part of the different 
affiliated associations, I am certain will 
receive the most careful consideration 
on the part of this body, and I 
trust will lead to beneficial results. His 


invitation that we all join the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association is 
hardly needed. I think we all are 


members of that association, but he is 
going beyond this and suggesting that 
our manufacturing staff also join the 
association, attend its meetings, and 
contribute to its proceedings by the 
presentation of papers, I think so val- 
uable that I do not hesitate to repeat 
it, and to urge every one here present 
to act upon it the moment that he gets 
back to his office. 

Prof. Beal spoke of evolution. Of 
course, we see evolution around us in 
every phase of life, in connection with 
everything with which we come in 
touch, but I know of nothing changed 


so decidedly for the better in recent 
years as the drug business. I do not 
consider myself an old man, and yet 
when I think of what the wholesale 


drug business was, and the retail busi- 
ness, the class of goods dispensed 40 
years ago when I entered business, and 
compare it with what is being sold and 
dispensed to-day, I can truly say that 
there has been an evolution of the 
highest type, and that we have pro- 
gressed rapidly and in the right direc- 


tion. 
Once more, on behalf of the associa- 
tion, I thank Prof. Beal for his mas- 


terly exposition of the aims and pur- 
poses of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, and welcome him to our 
deliberations. (Applause.) 

President Meyer:—I believe the mem- 
bers present will feel that the chair 
was justifid in selecting both Dr. 
Schieffelin and Mr. Plaut to make re- 
sponses on behalf of the association, 

Albert Plaut:—I move that Prof. 
Beal‘s address be referred to the Board 
of Control for further action. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 

Secretary Toms:—Mr, President, we 
have credentials from the latest addi- 
tion to the number of drug trade as- 
sociations, namely, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of Medicinal 
Products. That association has dele- 
gated Mr. Charles J. Lynn, of Indianap- 
olis, to represent it at this meeting. 

President Meyer:—We will be glad to 
hear from Mr. Lynn. 


Greetings of Charles J. Lynn on 
Behalf of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of 


Medicinal Products. 


Mr. Lyan:—Mr. President and gentle- 
men of the association. It is certainly 
embarrassing to me, a beginner in this 
sort of thing, to follow the represen- 
tative of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, perhaps the oldest organi- 
zation which will be represented here, 
especially after the presentation of 
such an able and comprehensive ad- 
dress. My remarks will be brief. I 
represent the youngest of the drug 
trade organizations, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers of Me- 
dicinal Products, composed of the man- 
ufacturers of chemicals, of surgical 
dressings, the manufacturers of plas-~- 
ters and of pharmaceuticals. We were 
organized less than a year ago. While 
primarily our object in organizing was 
to protect the interests of the manu- 
facturers represented in the organiza- 
tion, I am sure, as you become familiar 
with our work and our efforts, you will 
find that we are not altogether selfish 
and that we are working and will work 
for the best interests of the trade at 
large. On behalf of the organization I 
represent I take great pleasure, and 
esteem it a privilege, to extend to you 
their most cordial greetings and wish 
for you a most interesting and profit- 


able session of your association. I 
thank you. (Applause.) 

President Meyer:—I will ask Mr. 
Thomas F. Main, a former president 
of the association, to respond to the 
greetings presented by Mr. Lynn. 

Response of Thomas F. Main. 


Thomas F. Main:—Mr. President, Mr. 
Lynn, ladies and gentlemen. It is al- 
ways a pleasure for this association to 
welcome delegates from a new body, 


so 
1 
aisv 


as 


members, and 
is this new 


much good to its 
to the trade at large, 
sociation, and we are particularly glad 
that this new association sends to us 
such a popular man to represent it, Mr. 
Lynn, who is so popular with all of us, 
and known so well to the trade in gen- 
eral. This being a new association we 
can only. wish them at this time “God- 
speed” in their work, and assure them 
that we will always be glad to welcome 
a delegate from that association to our 
meetings. (Applause.) 
President Meyer:—Are 
other delegates? 
Secretary Toms:—We have a letter 
from the Proprietary Association of 
America, stating that that association 
will be represented at this meeting 
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by George L. Douglass, Charles P. 
Tyrrell and BE, F. Kemp. 

President Meyer:—We would 
pleased to hear from Mr. Douglass. 


be 


Greetings of George L. Douglass on 


Behalf of the Proprietary As- 
ssociation of America. 
George L. Douglass:—I had no in- 


tention of making a speech or any re- 
marks at this time, but in compliance 
with the request of Mr. Holliday I said 
I would get up and say something. If 
my remarks do not amount to much it 
is owing to the fact that I did not know 
that I should be called upon to make 
them. I want to say that it is always 
u pleasure to attend a meeting where 
I can learn something, and I have at- 
tended many meetings of this associa- 
tion, and I never went away from one 
of them without feeling I had profited 
by being present. This organization 
has a wide scope—it touches the busi- 
ness world on one hand and it touches 
the realms of science on the other. The 
debates and discussions at your meet- 
ings are always a source of enlighten- 
ment and no intelligent man could fail 
to profit by listening to them. I have 
listened with great pleasure and inter- 
est to the address of Prof. Beal and 
the remarks of Mr. Plaut in reply 
thereto. Both gave us very interesting 
facts to consider. 

I want to say in regard to Prof. Beal 


that if he has never done anything 
else than to evolve the anti-narcotic 
bill which goes under his name—I 


think it had its origin some eight or 
ten years ago—that would have been 
sufficient to have earned for him the 
everlasting .respect and honor of the 
profession. He kept at that matter 
year after year until finally it was ap- 
proved by two or three organizations, 
and then gradually it got to be a 
standard proposition. I have been fre- 
quently asked what kind of a narcotic 
bill I should recommend for passage 
by State legislatures, and I have kept 
a stock of the printed Beal bills, and 
they have served a good purpose. I 
remember in the case of one of the 
Western States I got an inquiry in re- 
gard to proposed anti-narcotic legisla- 
tion. I immediately sent a copy of 
the bill which Prof. Beal approved and 
in about thirty days it was enacted 
into law without any further effort on 
my part. The same thing has occurred 
in one form or another in many States 
of the Union, and I think more than 
half of the States already have laws 
closely in line with that bill which was 
evolved by Prof Beal 

ft want to express our thanks for 
your consideration in extending this 
courtesy to me as a representative of 
the Proprietary Association. The mem- 
bers of that organization appreciate 
the organization of wholesalers. They 
are your friends, and they know that 
you are their friends, and I hope that 
the most cordial relations which now 
exist will continue to prevail indefi- 
nitely. On behalf of that organization 
I congratulate you upon the good work 


this association has accomplished. [ 
congratulate you upon jour good ex- 
anmiple to every branch of the drug 


trade, and finally I want to say that, 
on behalf of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, we wish you continued suceess. 
| thank you. (Applause.) 

President Meyer:—On behalf this 
association I want to ask Mr. Charles 
A. West, of Boston, to respond to the 
remarks of Mr. Douglass. 


West. 
President, 


of Charles A. 
Charles A, West:—Mr. 
Ladies and Gentlemen:—It gives us 
great pleasure, indeed, to listen to 
What Mr. Douglass has to say, and it 
was with much pleasure that I heard 
him say he always learns something 
when he attends the meetings of this 
association. The sentiment is heartily 
reciprocated—we always learn sorme- 
thing when Mr. Douglass is with us. 
In the reports of the Committee on 
Legislation of this association, since I 
have had the honor of being the chair- 
man of the committee, and also during 
the time when Mr. Kline, of Philadel- 
phia, my predecessor, was chairman, 
repeated attention has been called to 
the indebtedness of this association to 
the work of Mr. Douglass and to the 
benefits which we have derived form 
his connection with this association, 
through the Proprietary Association of 

America. (Applause.) 


Response 


President Meyer:—Are there any 
other delegates? 

Secretary Toms:—The New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association has 
issued credentials to the foliowing 


named delegates:—N. P. Snow, Syra- 
cuse; A. V. B. Swann, New York city; 
d. Hungerford Smith, Rochester: 
Thomas J. France, Brooklyn; C. SS. 
England, Utica, and Lee Wiltsee, New 
York city. 

President Meyer:—We would be glad 


to hear from Mr. Snow. 
Greetings of N. P. Snow on Behalt 
of the N. Y. State Pharma- 
ceutifal Association, 


N. P. Snow:—Mr, President and Gen- 
tlemen:—The New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association met in the city 
of Rochester in June of this year, and 
I was appointed a delegate to attend 
this convention. It gives me great 
pleasure to extend (to you their greet- 
ings and best wishes, and I thank you. 
(Applause.) 
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President Meyer:—Will Mr. Charles S, 
Martin reply? 

Response of Charles 8S. Martin. 

Charles S. Martin:—I am very much 
pleased to extend to the New York 


State Pharmaceutical Association our 
hearty expressions of welcome. T am 


as ignorant of the work of that asso- 
ciation, possibly, as the girl down my 
way who attended the State fair races, 
and who was asked to go to church a 
day or so afterward. The text was 
“Moses, go forth.’”” She did not under- 
stand the balance of it, but she under- 
stood he came last and lost the race. 
(Laughter.) I do not kiiow much about 
the New York State Pharmaceutical 
Association, but I do know some of the 
members of that organization. They 
frequently do us the honor of attending 
our gatherings, and if they are repre- 
Sentatives of the membership of the 
New York State Pharraaccutical Asso- 
ciation I know the association is all 
right, their aims are all right. and 
that their work will be productive of 
great good. (Applause.) 
Fresident Meyer:—Are 
other credentials? 
Secerltary Toms:—We have the cre- 
dentials of the delegates from the New 
Jersey Pharmaceutical Association. 
They are Wm. O. Kuebler, Newark; J. 
Cc. Mield, Plainfield; C. S. Littell, Cran- 
ford; T. F. Main, New York city, and 
Cc. Mahlon Kline, Philadelphia. 
President Meyer:—In the absence of 
the chairman we would be giad to hear 
from Mr, Kline. 
Greetings of C. Mahlon Kline on Be- 
half of the New Jersey Phar- 
maceutical Association, 


Cc. Mahlon -Kline:—Mr. President and 
Members of National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association:—The New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association, I believe, 
is the oldest State association in the 
couniry. That association has done a 
great deal of excellent work in its time. 
However, our last meeting, which was 
held in the southern part of the State, 
wes not as vigorous as our meetings 
usually are—there were not very many 
people there. I had the pleasure of be- 
ing present myself, and I brought be- 
fore the meeting the Wright anti-nar- 
cotic bill, and discussed the provisions 
of it with them. Most of the members 
shook their heads. The proposition 
was too new, and they did not seem to 
take much interest in it. I am sure 
next year, when the meeting is held 
further north, the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation will get back to its original 
vigorous activity. 

It gives me great pleasure, on be- 
half of the association to congratulate 
this association on another year of use- 
fulness and to extend the best wishes 
of the New Jersey Association for a 
successful and enjoyable meeting. 
(Applause.) 

President Meyer:—I call upon Mr. 
Charies F. Weller, of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, to reply to the geetings of the 
New Jersey State Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. 
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Response of C, F. Weller. 


Cc. F. Weller:—Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—l think I am_ par- 
ticularly fortunate in being called upon 
to respond to the delegation from New 
Jersey. New Jersey is a State which 
has recently sprung into great promi- 
nence in our country, and in this con- 


nection I do not know but what Ne- 
braska will be in it as well—a little 
further on. New Jersey is a great 


State, it has developed some wonderful 
people, some great men, and not least 
among them are the pharmacists of 
that State. They have been doing good 
work for many years, We are very 
glad to have them with us to-day, and 
it is always a pleasure for us to wel- 
come the delegates from these State 
associations. The interests of the 
wholesale druggists and the retailers 
are identical. We are working along 
the same lines, Their interests are our 
interests. We depend upon them and 
they depend in a large measure upon 
us. We are, therefore, glad to have 
them with us on these occasions, It has 
been a great pleasure to me to listen to 
the presentation by Mr, Kline of his re- 
port regarding the New Jersey Phar- 
maceutical Association, and I have 
great pleasure in extending to him and 
the other delegates the greetings of this 
association. (Applause.) 

President Meyer:—Are 
further credentials? 

Secretary Toms:—The Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association has sent 
delegates to this meeting. They are 
Mahlon Kline, Philadelphia; Ewing H. 
Shipley, Pittsburgh, and Miers Bubch, 
Philadelphia. 

President Meyer:—We will call upon 
Mr. Kline, as the chairman of the dele- 
gation, to present the greeting. 


Greetings of C. Mahlon Kline on 
Behalf of the Pennsylvania State 
Pharmaceutical Association. 


C, Mahlon Kline:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen—I was specially requested 
by the president of the Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical Association to make 
some sort of a noise so that you would 
not forget that we are in existence. 
That association is very much in exist- 
ence. We had one of the liveliest meet- 
ings last year we have ever had. There 
were two bills which had been drawn 
up at the request of the association and 
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presented before the meeting for dis- 
cussion and these bills provoked a very 
lively discussion. One bill embodied 
a new pharmacy law, and it was dis- 
cussed from 11 o’clock in the morning 
until 12 o’clock at night before final 
vote was taken, every phase of the 
matter was discussed, pro and con, and 
the final vote was 43 to 35 in favor of 
the bill, so you can imagine we had a 
pretty-busy session. The other bill was 
an anti-narcotic bill which also was 
discussed and approved by about the 
same relative number of yotes. I be- 
lieve that the struggle will continue, 
as both bills are to be introduced into 
the Legislature this fall. The associ- 
ation had a very successful meeting, 
and I am sure, as far as looking after 
the welfare of pharmacy in the State 
of Pennsylvania is concerned, that 
they can be trusted to see that Penn- 
sylvania does not get behind the high 
standard set by the other States of the 
Union, 

It gives me great pleasure to extend 
to you the greetings of the Pennsyl- 
vania Pharmaceutical Association and 
its best wishes for a very pleasant and 
profitable session. (Applause,) 

President Meyer:—I will ask 
William Scott, of Indianapolis, to 
spond. 


Response of William Scott. 


William Scott:—Mr. President and 
yentlemen—I hardly expected to be 
called upon, I had my earliest busi- 
ness experience in Philadelphia, where 
I lived for about three years. I have 
a high opinion, both of the city of 
Philadelphia and the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. I consider that there is not a 
State in the Union which has a better 
set of business men, men who know 
what they want and are not afraid to 
ask for what they want. I cannot say 
that I know very much about the 
pharmacists of Pennsylvania, but on 
behalf of this association I want to 
thank them for the very pleasant re- 
marks which have been made, and 
what has been said concerning the 
work of that association. 

As I intimated, I do not understand 
very much about conditions prevailing 
in Pennsylvania in a pharmaceutical 
way. I think I am a good deal like the 
old Irishman who attended mass one 
Sunday morning, when the priest de- 
livered a sermon and wound up by 
stating that those were his views on 
the subject, but the commentators did 
not agree with him. Next morning the 
good father walked out after breakfast 
and saw a man coming up the street 
carrying an immense sack on his back. 
He knew the man and said, “Good 
morning, Mike.’’ Mike replied, “Good 
morning, your riverince.”” ‘“‘What have 
you there?” inquired the priest. “Well, 
yesterday I heard your riverince say 
that the common tarters did not agree 
with you, and I have brought you a 
sack of the real Murphys.” (Laughter.) 
The Pennsylvania Association sends us 
not a sack of the real Murphys, but a 
man who is a chip of the old block, and 
they could not have sent us any mole 
agreeable man for our members to 
meet. It is always a _ pleasure to 
honor, in any way possible, the son of 
our old friend Mahlon N. Kline. (Loud 


Mr. 
re- 


applause.) 

President Meyer:—Are there any 
other credentials of delegutes? 
Secretary Toms:—I have the cre- 


dentials of the delegates from the Vir- 
ginia Pharmaceutical Association. They 
are Edgar D. Taylor, Richmond: W. 
M, Miller, Richmond, and D. M. Penick, 
Lynchburg. 

President Meyer:—We would be pleas- 
ed to hear from Mr. Taylor. 


Greetings of Edgar D. Taylor 
Behalf of the Virginia Pharma- 
ceutical Association, 


Edgar D. Taylor:—Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen.—In behalf of the 
Virginia Pharmaceutical Association I 
bring you their most cordial greetings. 
We had one of the largest and most 
interesting meetings of the association 
this year at Natural Bridge, Va., the 
largest meeting we have had for many 
years. There was more enthusiasm 
and more business transacted at that 
meeting than has been the case for 
several years. Our next meeting will 
be at Old Point Comfort, and I would 
like to see a great many members of 
this association ,there. We had at the 
last meeting the general representative 
of this association, Mr. Holliday, and 
he gave the members of the Virginia 
association some points which were 
very valuable, and they enjoyed hav- 
ing a good speech from him. I extend 
you their most cordial greetings, sir. 
(Applause.) 

President Meyer:—Will 
bridge kindly respond. 

Response of C, P. Walbridge, 


Cc. P. Walbridge:—Mr. Chairman and 
Gentlemen.—We welcome the delega- 
tion from .the State of Virginia. Of 
course, the conventional host always 
Says that when he welcomes his guests. 
We are sincere when we say this to the 
gentlemen from Virginia, for a good 
many reasons. First, we always know 
where to find the men of Virginia, they 
are always either up or down. But we 
have some very practical reasons for 
welcoming them—we know our success 
depends upon their success. We know 
that the better they can make their 
conditions, strengthen their position, 
increase their intelligence in the opera- 


on 


Mr. Wal- 
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tion of their profession, the better the 
field they are for us upon which to ex- 
ercise our talents and our capital. So 
while we might welcome the Virginia 
association, as one association of gentle- 
men would welcome the representatves 
of another association of gentlemen, yet 
for a very practical and excellent rea- 


son we do so, because we know that 
we cannot live without them. 
President Meyer:—Are there any 


other sister associations represented 
here? If not, the next order of business 
will be to extend the privileges of the 
floor, as has been our custom, to the 
delegates of these various associations 
who have presented greetings, and I 
take great pleasure in doing so at this 
time, as well as to the visitors, if there 
are any, from other associations. We 
desire to have them feel that they are 
perfectly free to express ‘themselves 
and to give this association the benefit 
of their views. 

The next order of business, I am 
sorry to say, is the address of the pres- 
ident, and I will ask the first vice-presi- 
dent of the association, Mr. James W, 
Morrisson, of Chicago, to preside. 

(Vice-President Morrisson'§ in 
chair.) 

Vice-President Morrisson:—The presi- 
dent’s address is the next order of busi- 
ness. 

President 
dress :— 


the 


Meyer then read his ad- 


The President’s Address. 


Gentlemen of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association:— 

While this is the first time the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association has met 
in the beautiful and progressive city of 
Milwaukee, the fifth meeting of the West- 
ern Wholesale Druggists’ Association, as 
the organizationwas then known, was held 
in this city in November, 1879, when the 
association was only three years old. A 
healthful infant at that time, the organi- 
zation has steadily grown in strength and 
usefulness until it now enjoys the proud 
distinction of being one of the most 
powertul and successful trade associa- 
tions in the United States or any other 
country. 

Many of the men who started the old 
Western association on its honorable 
career have long since passed away, and 
there are probably very few members in 
attendance at this meeting who were 
present at the Milwaukee convention in 
1879. Death and other causes have made 
a great many changes in the personnel 
of our membership during the thirty- 
three years which have passed since that 
time, but ‘the organization remains a 
splendid monument to the sagacity and 
fidelity of the wise founders, who indeed 
“builded better than they knew.” 

Henry H. Button, of the Milwaukee 
wholesale drug house then known as the 
Greene & Button Company, was elected 
president of the Western association at 
the meeting in 1879, and it is interesting 
to observe that William B. Strong, the 
capable and efficient chairman of our 
Committee on Arrangements and Enter- 
tuinment for this convention, is a promi- 
nent officer of the company that now car- 
ries on the business of the old house with 
which Mr. Button was connected. 

For the last two years our Milwaukee 
friends have extended to us a cordial 
invitation to meet with them. Last year 
there were certain reasons why it was 
thought best to meet-in New York, but 
we are glad that we are here now to par- 
take of the generous hospitality and other 


things for which Milwaukee is justly 
tamous. Those of us who attended the 
Chicago meeting in 190) will recall with 


pleasure how delightfully we were enter- 
tained in Milwaukee when we came here 
atter the adjournment of that convention. 

In honoring me by the election as your 
presiding officer you have varied from the 
general order of things in so far that it 
is the first time the National W holesale 
Drug Association has called to the chair 
ihe son of a former president. 

On October 22, 1884, at the meeting in 
St. Lous, so the association's records 
state, my father was elected to the exe- 
cutive position, and as it will no doubt 
bring up to many members of the asso- 
ciation here present, particularly the 
older ones, recollections of a pleasant na~ 
ture, I take the liberty of repeating some 
records from the minutes of that meet- 
ing. William A. Gallatly, of the firm of 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., was the associa-~ 
tion's president at the time, and in re- 
sponse to his call for the report of the 
Committee on Nominations, its chairman, 
Peter Van Schaack, of Chicago, read his 

ort, which was:— 
— committee would report the fol- 


Your ms 

lowing nominations:— 

President, c. F. G. Meyer, St. Louis; 
first vice-president, A. A. Mellier, St. 


Louis; second vice-president, — Robert 
Shoemaker, Philadelphia; third vice-pres- 


ident, George M. Olcott, New York; 
fourth vice-president, Isaac L. Lyons, 
New Orleans; fifth vice-president, J. C, 
Fox, Atchison, Kansas; treasurer, 8. M. 
Strong, Cleveland; secretary, A. B. Mer 


riam, Cincinnati. 





Board of Control:—James Richardson, 
chairman, St. Louis; Thomas F. M in, 
New York; Peter J. Singer, Peoria; = 11o- 
mon Carter, Boston; Daniel Stewart, th- 
dianapolis. x ‘ 

We hold in sacred memory t 8 who 
lave been taken from our councils, a 

-e honor and respect those who are te! 
ag us the benefit ol 


to guide us and to give 
a long experience AR: 

In making references to this conferme nt 
of honors te the son previously conferred 


io his sire I am not unmindful of the 
incumbency of the presidency by that 
splend:d and gifted son of Kentucky, 
whose oratory has repeatedly thrilled us 
all. whom we have honored and loved 
so much, Cary Peter, of Louisville, elect- 


New Orleans on Noven 
ber 17, 194. whose father, the venerablé 
Arthur Peter, was the second president 
of the Western Wholesale Drug Associa- 
tion, elected February 13, 1878, in his home 
town, Louisville, that association being 
the predecessor of this national organ’za- 
on. 

Oe aes then do I feel the honor sou 
have conferred upon me, first, because it 


ed president at 
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The Jobber’s Profits 


As a rule margins in the jobbing 
trade are so narrow that the wholesale 
druggist must look for his profits in 
volume of sales. In view of this condi- 


tion it is but fair and logical that job- ' 


bers extend their support to the manu- 
facturers who recognize the economic 
necessity of the wholesaler and confine 
the distribution of their products to job- | 
bing channels. 


The Exception to the General , 
Tendency 


For about twenty years the tendency | 
of competing pharmaceutical manulac- 
turers has been 
to eliminate ~~ 
thejobber. To “= 
a large extent =e 
they are now 
supplying re- 
tail dealers di- 
rect, at special — 
discounts, transferring the pharmaceuti- 
cataccounts of the trade from your books 
to theirown. Thus the growth of other 


manufacturers’ lines means less and less — 


business for you. During the same 
period our efforts have been to turn all 
business through the jobber. The Lilly 


Policy is constantly co-operative and — 


never competitive with the jobber. 


Why the Jobber Should 
Distribute Pharmaceuticals 


We believe that the wholesaler who 
extends credit accommodations to the 
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retailer on his general stock and serves 
him in many other ways on a slender 
profit is justly entitled to participate in 
the distribution of pharmaceuticals and 
that under the Lilly Policy he can do it 
at a saving to the retailer. 


Every Interest Protected 


The Lilly policy is to make Pharma- 
ceuticals of the finest materials, in ac- 
cordance with the highest scientific re- 
quirements, to advertise them aggres- 
< sively to prescribers so that they are 
recognized as standards of quality—al- 
ways acceptable, and to distribute 
them in a manner which affords the 
jobber, the re- 
. ‘ailer and the 
=. physicianeach 
e: therecognition 
and protection 
to which he 
is justly ecn- 

titled. 


Rig Through the Jobber 


Your Business Grows withOurs 


Retail customers, large and small 
alike, are supplied with Lilly Pharma- 
ceuticals through the Jobber exclusively 
so the greater the use of Lilly products 
the more you will sell. Improved labora- 
tory facilities and important additions to 
our list indicate a larger call for Lilly 
products in the future and as it has been 
demonstrated that Your BUSINESS 
Grows WITH Ours we look confidently 
for a continuance of your support. 


ELI LILLY & COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 








indicates to me the confidence you have 
in me, and then, as a matter of senti- 
ment, because it is gratifying to me to be 
honored as my father has been honored. 

It probably is out of the ordinary under 
present day usages in the transactions of 
this body to refer in the president’s ad- 
dress to the death of a member, but I 
feel that the valuable services to the as- 
sociation rendered by one of its most 
useful and brilliant members justifies the 
exception to the rule, and I deem it a 
special privilege to say a few words 
about our esteemed and beloved ex-preei- 
dent, Frank A. Faxon, who was so sud- 
denly and unexvectedly called to his eter- 
nal home on September 30. 

As a delegation from this body, C. P. 
Walbridge, George R. Merrell and I at- 
tended the funeral services at the resi- 
dence in Kansas City at 1 p. m., on Wed- 
nesday, October 2. For many years he de- 
voted much of his time, thought and affec- 
tion to the N. W. D. A. and the wholesale 
drug trade in general, with results not to 
be measured in gold. Well may we halt 
in our activities and devote thoughts of 
appreciation and gratitude to the memory 
of him who has done so much to effect 
the splendid results attained by the spirit 
of good will and fellowship he so earnest- 
ly fostered, 

We mourn the loss of our leader but 
bow to the will of Him who governs all, 

The year which has elapsed since our 
last meeting has been characterized by 
an unusual amount of social interest, in- 
dustrial disturbance and political agita- 
tion. These conditions, along with other 
causes, have undoubtedly tended to re- 
tard business, which has not been quite 
as satisfactory, at least in some sections, 
as during the previous year. This is 
true of other lines as well as the whole- 
sale drug business. In the last few 
months, however, there has been a con- 
siderable improvement, and although we 
are on the eve of a Presidential election, 
the spirit of optimism is prevalent to a 
remarkable degree. The crop. reports 
from the great agricultural sections are 
of the most encouraging nature, and there 
is every indication that the harvest of 
ihe leading staples will be the most abun- 
dant in the history of the country. In 
spite of the heated political compaign 
which is now in progress throughout the 
land, there appears to be a very general 
feeling of confidence, which augurs well 
for the return of prosperity. At this time 
the outlook is extremely bright, and 
whatever the result of the Presidential 
election next month may be, it seems 
likely that business will be more satisfac- 
tory in the next year or so than it has 
been since the financial panic of 17. 
This is perhaps the first time when an 
approaching Presidential election has not 
produced a feeling of uncertainty and 
timidity on the part of business men, 
who seem to have discounted the results 
of the election and made up their minds 
to take advantage of the favorable trade 
conditions which now exist. 

During the past year this association 
has been, as usual, on the alert to pro- 
tect and advance the interests of its mem- 
bers, both active and associate, in every 
practical and lawful way. ‘The remark- 
able stability of the wholesale drug trade 
for many years is one of the best evi- 
dences that the work of this organization 
has been of great value to every drug 
jobber in the land, whether a member or 
not. This association has never attempt- 
ed to confine its benefits to its members 
alone, but has always worked unselfishly 
for the good of the entire wholesale drug 
trade. While the association is now 
legally incorporated, it is not a “close 
corporation,”’ but all wholesale druggists 
enjoy the fruits of its labors. For this 
reason the few drug jobbers who are not 
members of the organization ought to 
join and contribute their share towards 
the expense of our work by paying the 
annual dues, which are insignificant when 
compared with the advantages derived. 

Many events of great public interest 
lave transpired since our last meeting, 
but this report will naturally be confined 
to a brief review of those which it is 
theught may be of special interest to 
members of this association, 

In February last the ‘‘Ngtional Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers of Medicinal 
Products” was organized by most of the 


leading manufacturers of pharmaceuti- 
eals, chemicals, biological and_ allied 
products in the United States. That im+ 


portant branch of the drug trade is about 
the only one which has not had its own 
organization heretofore, and the new as- 
sociation will undoubtedly prove of great 
value to its members. There is a broad 
field which can be covered by such an or- 
ganization to the mutual benefit of the 
manufacturers and the public. A perusal 
of the list of members of the new asso- 
ciation shows that nearly all of them are, 
and some of them have been for many 
years, either active or associate members 


of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, and it goes without saying 
that they are our valued friends. Your 


president knows that he voices the senti- 
ments of our entire membership when he 
extends to the new association’ the 
right hand of fellowship and our best 
wishes for a long and successful career. 
Its othecers can also depend upon the 
hearty co-operation of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association in han- 
dling legislative and other matters when- 
ever the interest of the two organizations 
are identical. 

This country has been unusually popu- 
lar during the year 1912 as a meeting 
place for large international conventions. 
Of particular interest to the drug trade 
was the Eighth International Congress of 
Applied Chemistry, which was held last 
month in the cities of New York and 
Washington, and which was one of the 
most important and notable conventions 
that ever assembled in the United States. 
This congress, which meets triennially, 
and had never before convened in_ this 
country, was attended by many of the 
most famous chemists from, all parts of 
the civilized world, and the deliberations 
of these eminent scientists cannot fail to 
give a great impetus to industrial chem- 


istry as well as other branches of the 
chemical and pharmaceutical arts. One 
of the interesting subjects discussed at 


the Congress was the proposition to es- 
tablish an international pharmacopoeia, 
which has been the cherished dream of 
prominent men in the pharmaceutical 
world for a long time. If this idea could 
be carried out, it would be a long step 


forward, as it would not only prove a 
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great convenience to have a uniform phar- 
mucopoeia in universal use, but it would 
help to bring about the closer relations 
which are so much to be desired between 
the pharmacists and chemists of all na- 
tions. 

Another very important convention was 
the Fifteenth International Congress on 


Hygiene and Demography, which was 
held in Washington last month. This 


distinguished body, which is composed of 
leuding sanitarians, had never before met 
outside of Europe, its last meeting hav- 
ing been held in Berlin in 1907. Delegates 


from more than thirty countries were 
present, they having been appointed by 
their respective governments as_ being 


among the ablest representatives of the 
science of preventative medicine. There is 
no doubt that great progress in the pro- 
phylaetic art will result from the inter- 
change of ideas and experience by the 
delegates to this congress. It is said that 
every country in which such a Congress 
has been held has witnessed some new 
movement towards the conservation of 
the public health, and we trust that the 
United States may enjoy a_ similar ex- 
perience. Let us hope that the compara- 
tively recent and successful practice of 
vaccination against typhoid fever will be 
followed by the discovery of preventative 
methods in the case of other diseases 
which are now sodestructive of human life. 
This international congress was held at 
an opportune time, because only a few 
weeks previously our national lawmakers 
changed the title of the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service to.the ‘‘Pub- 
lic Heaith Service,”’ and provided for the 
eareful study by that bureau of questions 
relating to the health of the people. It is 
gratifying that the Federal Government, 
which has effectively checked the spread 
of diseases among ‘cattle and other ani- 
mals for many years, has at last taken 
steps to use its vast resources in ,con- 
serving the public health as far as pos- 
Sible within existing constitutional limita- 
tions. The dissemination .by the United 
States health authorities of information 
concerning the best methods of prevent- 
ing disease will necessarily prove of great 
assistance to the health officers of the 
various States, and there should be a 
consequent decrease in the death rate 
among the people of the United States. 

The Fifth International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce and Industrial 
Associations, which likewise met in the 
United States for the first time, was held 
in Boston last month with representa- 
tives from practically all the commercial 
nations in the world. It is reported that 
some of the questions considered by the 
congress were :the establishment of an 
international court of arbitral justice for 
sults between individuals and _ foreign 
States, the unification of legislation re- 
lating to checks, international postal re- 
forms, the uniformity of commercial sta- 
tistics, ete. 

These great international gatherings 
cannot fail to produce in’ a broader field 
the same beneficient results which have 
flowed from the many professional and 
commercial organizations in this and 
other countries. When men are willing 
to come together from all parts of the 
world for the purpose of exchanging with 
each other their knowledge of the great 
social, economic and scientific problems 
of the day, it indicates that much pro- 
sress is being made towards the goal of 
uhiversal brotherhood, 

At the last session of Congress a law 
Was passed establishing a general’ parcels 
post system, which will go into effect on 
January 1, 1913, throughout the United 
States and its insular possessions. This 
association has gone on record several 
times in opposition to the parcels post, 
beeause of its supposed unfairness to the 
many thousand small retail merchants of 
the country, but since Congress has seen 
fii to pass such a law, we will have the 
opportunity to learn from actual experi- 
ence whether or not our objections to it 
were well founded. One redeeming fea- 
ture of the law is the fact that the rates 
increase with the distance, which will 
not only help the small local merchant to 
compete with the large houses outside 
of nis zone, but will also provide a rela- 


tively adequate revenue to the govern- 
ment. The system has its advantages as 
well as its disadvantages, and the out- 


come of 
with the 
cerned. 

The passage by Congress of the Sherley 
amendment to the National Food and 
Drugs Act is a matter of special interest 
to the drug trade of the entire country. 
This amendment declares that a drug is 
misbranded if its package or label bears 
or contains any statement, design or de- 
vice regarding its curative or therapeutic 
effect which is false and fraudulent. The 
law was thus amended to remedy the de- 
fect which was pointed out by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, when 
it decided against the Government in the 
Jolmson cancer cure case, upon the 
ground that the law, as it then stood, did 
not cover statements on the labels con- 
cerning the therapeutic properties of 
drugs, but only those relative to their in- 
sredients. In view of this interpretation 
by the court of last resort, it was gen- 
erally recognized that some legislation 
was needed to strengthen the law, and I 
kuow that the members of this associa- 
tion and the legitimate drug trade gener- 
ally will welcome the Sherley amendment, 
because it is eminently proper that no 
drug should bean any statement relative 
to its curative or therapeutic effect which 
is false and fraudulent. The passage of 
this amendment will not only repair the 
breach in the law, but should tend to 
protect the honest manufacturers and 
dealers, as well as the public, and help 
to drive out the fakes and frauds. 

This association has gone on record 
many times in favor of uniformity be- 
tween the National and State Food and 
Drug laws. Such uniformity is essential 
to Lhe successful and economical conduct 
of interstate commerce in foods and 
drugs. Most of the States which have 
food and drug laws will probably amend 
them to cure the same defect which has 
been corrected in the national law, and it 
is earnestly hoped that when such amend- 
inents are made they will be worded ex- 
actly the same as the Sherley amend- 
ment, in order to preserve the uniform- 
ity which exists in most cases between 
the national and State laws. In this con- 
nection, attention is called to the fact 
that the American Bar Association, at its 
annual meeting in Milwaukee this year, 


the experiment will be awaited 
greatest interests by all con- 


adopted resolutions favoring the strict 
conformity of State food and drug laws 
with the national law. The same position 
has heretofore been taken by the Asso- 
ciation of State and National Food and 
Dairy Departments, the name of which 
organiaztion was changed at its recent 
meeting in Seattle to the American Asso- 


ciation of Food, Dairy and Drug Offi- 
cials. These two influential organizations 
are therefore in accord with this and 
otner trade associations upon this im- 
portant question. 

At our last meeting the president was 


authorized to appoint a Special Com 
mittee on Anti-Narcotic Legislation, and 
I designated as the members of that com- 
mittee Charles A. West, of Boston, the 
chairman of our Committee on Legisla- 
tion; Albert Plaut, of New.York, and C. 
Malilon Kline, of Philadelphia. This spe- 
cial committee fias given a great deal of 
attention to the subject of anti-narcotic 
legislation, as will be shown in the report 
of Mr. West, the chairman. This 
clation has repeatedly declared itself as 
being heartily in favor of practical legis- 
lation which will restrict the interstate 
traffic in habit-forming drugs as far as 
possible, and [I know that our members 
will sive their earnest support to any 
workable law which may be enacted by 
Congress. 

It is a special privilege 
courtesy of the honorable Secretary of 
State, we are to hear from United States 
Opium Commissioner, Doctor Hamilton 
Wright, who is to give us his views 
in person on the _ subject of narcotic 
legislation, Our able chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, also chiir- 


that by the 


man of the Special Committee on Anti- 
narcotic Legislation, regards this ques- 
tion as the most important legislation 


affecting the drug trade which has heen 
proposed for many years, second, per- 
haps, only to the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, and he comes pretty near knowing 
what he is talking about when you ap 
proach him on this subject. Charles A. 
West, tie chairman I refer to, has 
brought about this visit from the Honor- 
able United States Opium Commissioner, 
aud I have assured him not only the 
privileges of the floor, but a respectful 
und attentive hearing. 

On April 22 and 23 a National Commer- 
cial Conference was held in Washington, 
and the result was the organization of 
“The Chamber of Commerce of _ the 
United States of America,’’ of which this 
association has been invited to become a 
member, We have also been requested to 
contribute to its support, but no action 
has been taken upon either of these ques- 
tions, because it is proper that they 
should be submitted to the association for 
its consideration and decision. The com- 
munications from this new commercial 
organization will be presented by our 
secretary in due course. This association 
was invited to send delegates to the or- 


ganization meeting, but after consulting 
some of our prominent members who 
were familiar with the movement, 1 de- 


that it would be better for us not 
represented at the conference, so 
would be free to act 


cided 
to be 
that the association 


later upon the question of joining the 
new organization, membership in which 
would cost us $100 or more per annum 


the amount being dependent upon the 
number of our members. In 1908 this as- 
sociation joined the National Council of 
Commerce, which was a commercial or- 
ganization with somewhat, similar objects 
to those of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, and 
which went out of existence about two 
years ago. Our Board of Control, to 
which the communications from_ the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will doubtless be referred, can be 
relied upon to give its usual careful con- 
sideration to the question of joining that 
organization, 

The seventh annual 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway Asso- 
ciation was held in .Little Rock, Ark., 
September 24, 25 and 26, and L»appointed 
as our delegates thereto, Jos. H. Brown 
and John B. Bond, Jr., of Little Rock, 
and W. L. Dewoody, of Pine Bluff, Ark. 
The N. W. D. A. went on record several 
years ago in favor of this great project. 
which would result in enormous benefit 
io many millions of our people. The ne- 
eessity for the proposed improvement was 
emphasized by the disastrous floods of 
the present year, which caused death and 
destruction to a tremendous extent in 
various sections of the Mississippi Valley. 
The deepening of the Mississippi River 
from the lakes to the gulf would not 
only serve as a protection from the floods, 
but it would insure cheap transportation 
for the commerce of immense portions of 
our country. It would also provide an 
additional outlet for the products of the 
great West by bringing that territory 
into closer touch with the Panama Canal, 
which, it is now reported, will be ready 
for operation about a year hence. An era 
of unprecedented trade expansion is 
bound to follow the completion of the 
canal, which should be made accessible 
to water-borne traffic from as large a 
part of the United States as possible. 

In 1915 San Francisco will celebrate the 
opening of the canal by the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, which will probably 
be one of the greatest international fairs 
ever held in this or any other country. 
This association has already been ap- 
proached by the exposition officials with 
ihe suggestion that our annual meeting in 
i915 should be held at San Francisco 
while the exposition is in progress. There 
is plenty of time for the consideration of 
this question, and I mention the matter 


convention of the 


simply for the information of the mem- 
bers. 
The chairmen of our committees have 


been unusually active this year in gather- 
ing information and statistics for use in 
in their reports, which will be presented 
at this meeting, and which I am _ sure 
will prove both interesting and valuable 
to our members. I am grateful to the 
various chairmen for the energetic and 
painstaking work they have done, and I 
know it will be appreciated by our mem- 
bers generally. 

The chairman and members of the 
Committee on Membership are entitled to 
special thanks for their most successful 
work during the past year. The chair- 
man was able to present an unusually 
large number of applications at our last 
meeting, but he has even surpassed his 
own record, and his report at this meet- 
ing will be one of, if not the largest 
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ever submitted by the Committee on 
Membership. 

| desire to tender my special thanks to 
our general representative, Mr. Holliday, 
and our secretary, Mr. Toms, upon whom 


| have trequently found it necessary to 
call, and they have always responded 
with cheerfulness and alacrity. It is a 


great comfort to the president of this as- 
sociation that he is able to have at his 
right hand such able assistants who are 
so thoroughly familiar with every detail 
of our business, and whose long connec- 
tion with this organization has equipped 
them so admirably for the important posi- 
tions which they fill in such a satisfac- 


tory manner. Our association is ex- 
tremely fortunate in having the valuable 
services of such faithful and efficient 
nen, 


I am indebted to the officers of the as- 
sociation for the cordial and valuable as- 
Sistance they have given me during the 
past year, and | also wish to express my 
warm appreciation of the loyalty and co- 
operation which I have received from our 
members generally. If my administration 
has been successful, it is due largely to 
the hearty support which has been so 
generously accorded to me. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Theodore F. Meyer. 

Vice-President Morrisson:—We have 
learned to expect able and instructive 
addresses from our presidents in times 
past, and we have never been disap- 
pointed, and I am sure we all feel that 
this able address of President Meyer 
maintains the same high level. It has 
been our custom heretofore to refer the 
address of the president to a Commit- 
tee on the President’s Address, 

Thomas F. Main:—I move that the 
address of the president be referred to 
a special committee. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

Vice-President Morrisson:—How shall 
the committee be appointed? 

Thomas F. Main:—By the chair. 

Vice-Presideiit Morrisson:—The chair 
will make the appointment later. 1 

(President Meyer in the chair.) 

President Meyer:—The next order of 
business is th report of the Committee 
on Membership, Mr. R. H. Bradley, of 
Toledo, chairman. 

Mr, Bradley presented the report. 


Report of Membership CGommittee. 


_Mr. President and gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
your Committee on Membership begs to 
report as a result of their efforts during 
the past year, the following list of appli- 
cants for membership in this association, 
under the respective heads of ‘Active 
Members” and ‘‘Associate Members,”’ and 
recommends same for your considera- 
tion:— 

FOR 

3enson, 
Hawaii. 

Brewer & Co., Ine. 
E. S. Anthony Co.), 
The Hol.ister 
waii, 

The Lawrence Wholesale Drug Co., Inc., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

The J. W. Quinn Drug Co., Greenwood, 
Misss, 

Van Antwerp’s Drug Corporation, Inc., 
Mobile, Ala. 

The Wherrett-Mize Drug Co., Atchison, 
Kan, 

Zion's Co-operative 
tion, Salt Lake City, 


ACTIVE MEMBERS (8). 
Smith & Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 


(successors to The 
Fall River, Mass. 
Drug Co., Honolulu, Ha- 


Mercantile 
Utah. 


Institu- 


FOR ASSOCIATE MEMBERS (54). 

The Arthur Chemical Co., New Haven, 
Conn, 

The Baker Castor Oil Co., New York 
city. 

The Lewis Bear Drug Co., Ine., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Blackburn Products Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


The Black Horn Sales Co., Scranton, Pa. 

The Bristol-Myers Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The California Wine Association, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

The Candy Brothers Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

The 
Mass, “ 

The Conneaut Can Co., Conneaut, Ohio. 

The Consumers’ Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Digestive Ferments Co., Chicago, 
Ill. (also Detroit). 

The J. G. Dodson Med. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Drueding Brothers Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

E. Dupont & Co. (Glaenzer & Co., sole 
agents), New York City, Paris, France. 

The Gardner Broom Co., Amsterdam, 


Carleton & Hovey Co., Lowell, 


M. F. 
Mr. H. Clay Glover, V. 8., New York 
city. 
The Mary T. Goldman Co., St. Paul, 


Minn. 
The Hollister Drug Co., Madison, Wis. 
The Hot Springs Chemical Co., Hot 
Springs, Ark. 
B. F. Jackson & Co., Areade, N. Y. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, 
we. 
me Kibler Chemical Co., Indianapolis, 
nd, 
Dr. J. A. McGill & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Mr. B. 8S. McKean, New York city. 
The Magistral Chemical Co., New York 
city. 
The Medicated Artificial Skin Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Harry M. Mills, New York city. 
The Monroe Drug Co., Quincy, Ll. 
The Othine Laboratories, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Peroxide Products Co., New York 
city. 

The Peroxide Specialty Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Mr. Joseph Personeni, New York city. 

R. -S. Pettet & Co. (successors to Van 
Stratena Co., Ltd.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Pinex Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Pompeian Co., Washington, D.C, 

D. Ransom, Son & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chemical Co., Balti- 


The Resor-Bisnol 
more, Md. 
The O. F. Schmid Chemical Co., Jack- 


son, Mich. : M 
Seeck & Kade, New York city. 
The Sen Sen Chiclet Co., New York city. 
The W. F. Severa Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
The New York 
city. 
The Taleum Puff Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Thacher Medicine Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 





John F. Stratton Co.,, 
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CRUDE ‘DRUGS 


UR facilities for furnishing assayed drugs are all that money and 
experience can command. Being among the largest purveyors of 
Roots, Barks, Herbs, Leaves, etc., of medicinal or commercial 
value, we are obviously in a position to control the best specimens 
that reach any of the markets of the world. 


We are directly connected with both foreign and domestic gatherers 
of drugs, and by virtue of this association the best grades are dispatched 
directly to us from the producing countries. This dealing at the initial 
source of supply enables us to enjoy the distinction of being commercially 
recognized as “ first hands.” 
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TRADE MARK. 

Realizing the distinctly scientific trend of pharmaceutical progress, 
and the ever-increasing necessity for exactitude and precision in the pro- 
duction of medicinal preparations, we have a laboratory equipped with the 
most modern appliances wherein the therapeutic value of our drugs is 
thoroughly determined chemically, botanically and microscopically. 

Our assayed drugs have been proved to be reliable, and by their 
employment the manufacturers of Pharmaceuticals or Proprietary Medicines 


can obtain fresh products which are effective and in every way equivalent 
to the standards of the United States Pharmacopoeia and the Pure Food and 


Drug laws. 
ode ei HOPKINS & CO. 
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The To-Kalon Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Van Horn & Sawtell, New York city. 
The Vonzone Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
James A. Webb & Son (branch The 
American Distributing Co.), New York 
city. 

Weber’s Medical Tea Co., Brooklyn, 


> fe 
West Disinfecting Co., New York city. 

The Wileox Co., Wakefield, R. I. 

Your committee would also propose for 
honorary members the names of Mr. John 
N. Carey, of Indianapolis, Ind., and Colo- 
nel John B. Purcell, of Richmond, Va., 
in accordance with article 16 of our con- 
stitution, which reads as follows:— 

“Any member in good standing retiring 
from business and resigning from the 
association may be made an honorary 
member by vote of the association, and 
shall be relieved from the payment of 
dues.”’ 

We learned with deep regret that the 
Stewart-Carey Glass Company, of Indian- 


apolis, Ind., of which John N. Carey is 


president, has resigned as_ associate 
member, as they are no longer engaged 
in the manufacture of bottles. Mr. Carey, 
formerly of the Daniel Stewart Com- 
pany, of Indianapolis, was an active 
member of the association for many years 
and an earnest worker in almost everv 
department of the association. We all 
feel greatly indebted to him for the val- 
uable services rendered the association 
while chairman of the Proprietary Com- 
mittee and later as president. 

Colonel John B. Purcell was also very 
prominent in the association while he was 
actively engaged in the drug business, 
and until he retired, several years ago, 
when Purcell, Ladd & Co. sold their busi- 
ness to the Powers-Taylor Drug Com- 
pany, in 1909. Colonel Purcell was elected 
president of the association in Philadel- 
phia in 1896. 

The committee feels it is due these two 
honored members and ex-presidents of 
this association, now retired from the 
wholesale drug business, to he placed 
tipon the roll of honorary members. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. H. Bradley, Chairman; 
A. J. More, 
J. T. Doster, 
E. J. Schall, 
A. H. Kennedy, * 
R. S. Johnston, 
John C. Robinson, 
I.. R. Dronberger, 
Charles J. Lynn. 

President Meyer:—The Constitution 
of this association provides that this 
list of applicants shall be posted for 
24 hours, and it is so ordered. 

Edgar D. Taylor:—I beg to offer a 
resolution that a vote be tendered to 
the Committee on Membership for the 
able work that they have done this 
year in securing the applications of up- 
ward of sixty new members for this 
association. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 

President Meyer:—The next order of 
business is the report of the secretary. 

Secretary Toms:—Before presenting 
the report I will read a couple of tele- 
grams which I have received which 
will interest the members, 

One is from Mr. A, D. Parker, of New 
Orleans, who sends the following tele- 
gram from New York:—“)Brightest 
wishes for a happy and _ successful 
meeting. Sorry cannot be with you, 
but this baseball business has me 
hooked and we all know importance of 
baseball. Warm regards.” 

The second telegram is from Mr, F. 
C. Groover, of Jacksonville, Fla., and 
reads:—I regret very much that I am 
not with you in flesh as well as in 
spirit. Do not forget that we expect 
you next year, and that a warm wel- 
come awaits you. Best wishes for 
splendid meeting.” 

President Meyer:—The last telegram 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Time and Place for the Next Meeting. 

Secretary Toms then read his report. 


The Secretary’s Report, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion: 


There has been considerable activity on 
the part of this association and its va- 
rious committees during the past year, 
und, as usual, your secretary has co oper- 
ated with the committees in their work 
as far as possible. It is unnecessary, 
however, for him to touch upon such sub- 
jects as will be covered in the reports of 
the committees, and he will therefore re- 
fer in this report only to routine and other 
matters which should be recorded by him. 

The ofiicial proceedings of our annual 
meeting in New York last October were 
distributed to the members early in 
March: 775 copies of the book were 
printed, and a goodly surplus remains on 
hand in the secretary's office to supply 


future demands. The list of members 
contained in the book was corrected up 
to February, 1912. As usual, this list 


wives the names of the individual ofticers 
of the corporations or members of the 
firms, as the case may be. This informa- 
tion is very useful because it enables any 
one to ascertain the personnel of the 
firms or corporations and to communicate 
with certain individuals, as it is often de- 
sirable to do. Every year the secretary 
issues a circular requesting the members 
to furnish him with the latest list of 
their officers or individual members for 
publication in the annual report. While 
many members promptly send the de- 
sired information, quite a@ SBumber of 
others pay no attention to nis request, 
even when repeated. It is, of course, de- 
sirable that the published list should be 
nceurate and up to date. The secretary 
hopes that all members will help him to 
accomplish this result by complying with 
future requests of this character. 

At our last meeting the association 
adopted resolutions opposing any parcels 
post legislation and favoring the reduc- 
tion of letter postage to one cent per 
ounce. Copies of these resolutions were 
sent by your secretary to the Postmaster- 
General and the chairmen of the Commit- 
tees on Post Offices and Post Roads of 
both the Senate and the House of Repre- 


sentatives. Congress has since passed a 
parcels post law, which will go into effect 
January 1, 1913, and a bill was introduced 
by Senator Burton (S. 4308) to reduce let- 
ter postage to one cent per ounce, but 
no action was taken upon it before Con- 
gress adjourned in August. 

George T. McIntosh, of Cleveland, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National One Cent 
Letter Postage Association, has had -con- 
siderable correspondence with your secre- 
tary auring the past year, and he re- 
quested permission to sign the name of 
Our association to a letter to be sent by 
him to our members, recommending that 
they join that organization, membership 
in which costs $10 per year. Of course, 
your secretary could not comply with 
that request because this association had 
not granted the necessary authority, al- 
though he fully realizes that one cent let- 
ter postage would be a great advantage 


to our members and business: men gen- 
erally, 
On October 16, 1911, there was held in 


Chicago an “excess baggage conference,’’ 
comiposed of representatives from trade, 
commercial and traveling men’s organiza- 
tions, which resulted in the creation of the 
National Baggage Committee, with the 
Object of securing a reduction in excess 
baggage rates on sample trunks carried 
by commercial travelers. S. W. Camp- 
bell, of Chicago, who is the secretary of 
the National. Shoe Wholesalers’ Associa- 
tion, has alsO acted as secretary of the 
National Baggage Committee, and he 
wrote your secretary after the conference 
was held that through an oversight this 
association was not invited to send dele- 
gates thereto. Secretary Campbell has 
kept us advised of the progress of the 
work, and in May last he requested your 
secretary to state that the National Bag- 
gage Committee was authorized to use 
the name of this association as being in 
favor of and co-operating in the move- 
ment. Your secretary was compelled to 
decline this request for lack of authority 
from the association, but he supplied Mr. 
Campbell with a list of those of our mem- 
bers whose salestnen probably carried ex- 
cess baggage, atid expressed the corivic- 
tion that the members of this association 
would be heartily in favor of this im- 
portant movement. At the excess bag- 
gage conference in Chicago last October 
the following resolutions were adopted:— 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of the rep- 
resentatives of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the United States as- 
sembled at this conference, that the present 
rates charged for excess baggage are excessive 
and unreasonable, and that the Executive Com- 
mittee appointed by this conference be in- 
structed to take appropriate action to bring 
the matter before he Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and that the commission be asked 
to establish reasonable rates and regulations 
for the handling of excess baggage. 

Resolved, That this conference recommend 
that forty-five inches be the limit for greatest 
dimensions of trunks, and a penalty of five 
pounds excess baggage, instead of ten, for 
every inch exceeding forty-five. 

_The National Baggage Committee con- 
ferred with the officers of the various 
passenger associations representing the 
railroads, but it seems that it was impos- 
sible to secure an agreement, and the rail- 
roads later promulgated new regulations, 
as follows:— 

On and after July 1, 1912, for any piece of 
baggage (except immigrant baggage checked 
at port of landing, the greatest dimension of 
which exceeds 45 inches, there will be an addi- 
tional charge for each additional inch equal 
to the charge for 10 pounds of excess weight. 

On and after July 1, 1912, no piece of bag- 
sage the greatest dimension of which exceeds 
seventy (70 inches (except immigrant baggage 
checked at port of landing), will be transported 
in baggage cars. 

The inatter was then brought to the at- 
tention of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which suspended the new regula- 
tions for 120 days from July 1, pending 
investigation by the commission. The 
Lime will expire October 29, and it is hoped 
that the decision of the commission will 
be more favorable to the traveling public 
than the proposed regulations are. 

In the secretary’s report last year refer- 
ence was made to a proposed conference 
of commercial organizations, which was 
called to meet at Kansas City in June, 
1911, but was afterward postponed indefi- 
nitely, That conference never material- 
ized, but there was held in Washington. 
1). C., on April 22 and 23, 1912, a national 
commercial conference under the auspices 
of Secretary Nagel, of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. This association 
was invited to be represented at the con- 
rerence, but President Meyer, after care- 
ful consideration, did not appoint dele- 
sates thereto, for the reason that the 
association should decide for itself 
Whether it would affiliate with the new 
organization which it was proposed to 
form. The conference resulted in the crea- 
tion of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, which has 
since invited this association to join it 
at a cost of more than $100 per year for 
membership and also to contribute to its 
support, The communications received 
trom that organization will be submitted 


to the association at this meeting for such 
action as it may see fit to take. 
*This association was invited by the Na- 


tional Association of Retail Druggists to 
participate in a joint legislative confer- 
ence in Washington on April 28 with rep- 
resentatives from that association, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
Proprietary Association and the new Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers of 
Medicinal Products. In the absence of 
Charles A, West, the chairman of our 


Committee on Legislation, who was 
abroad, the conference was attended, with 
the approval of President Meyer, by our 
zeneral representative, F. E. Holliday, 
and Albert Plaut, W. P, Ritchey, Thos. F. 
Main and H. C. Lovis, of New York, on 
behalf of this association. While no joint 
action was taken by the conference, there 
was a full discussion of the Richardson 
und other bills to amend the National 
food and Drugs Act by our representa- 
tives and those of the other associations. 

The seventh annual convention of the 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway Asso- 
ciation was held in Little Rock, Ark., 
September 24-26, 1912, and President Meyer 
appointed as our delegates thereto Jos 
H. Brown and John B, Bond, Jr., of Little 
Rock, Ark., and W. L. Dewoody, of Pine 
ishuff, Ark, 

During the past year the usual monthly 
bulletin was issued by the secretary in 
connection with our Bureau of Employ- 
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ment and Information; and the bureau 
was again instrumental in helping some 
of our members-40 secure the services of 
men Whom they needed. 

As usual, the monthly builetin was also 
employed for conveying information of in- 
terest and value to the members. The 
secretary has issued copies of the follow- 
ing decisions, etc., since our last meet- 
ing:— 

Treasury decision 1732, ruling that rectifier’s 
tax is payable for recovery of spirits used in 
manufacturing articles not medicines. 

Food inspection decision 139, stating 
Olive oil is the only oil to which the 
“‘sweet oil’? may be applied. 

Food inspection decision 142, prohibiting the 
use of saccharin in food, but not in drugs or 
in food products which are intended and labeled 
for medicinal use, and which are consequently 
considered as drugs. 

Food inspection decision 146, 

I. D. 142, and explaining 
scope of that decision with 
charin, 

Treasury decision 1785, permitting the use of 


that 
term 


supplementing 
more fully the 
reference to sac- 


denatured alcohol] in display bottles of per- 
fumery. 
Treasury decision 1794, containing a revised 


list of aleoholic medicinal preparations for the 
sale of which special tax is required. This list 
included a number of articles added since the 


previous list was issued, and the special tax 
applied to these additional articles on and 
after October 1, 1912. 


Treasury decision 1799, ruling that “‘liability 
for special tax on account of ordering liquors 
from wholesalers to be shipped to the cus- 


tomer, but charged to person ordering, de- 
pends on general law of sales.’’ 
The secretary has on hand a limited 


number of copies of each of the above 
decisions, and will be pleased sto sunpty 
them as long as they last to any members 
who may request them. 

On February 29, 1912, the secretary sent 
to each member a copy of the revised reg- 
ulations for the transportation of explo- 
sives and other dangerous articles by 
freight and by express, which were issued 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
January 1, 1912, and which went into ef- 
fect March 31, 1912, superseding the pre- 
vious regulations of October 1, 1911, copies 
of which were supplied to our members by 
the secretary on September 9, 1911, with 
his circular of that date. That circular 
was printed in the proceedings for 1911, 
and a copy of the secretary's circular of 
February 29, 1912, which enumerates the 
more important changes made in the reg- 
ulations, is attached to this report. so that 
it may be printed in this year’s proceed- 
ings for future reference. Particular at- 
tention is called to the fact that the new 
regulations cover shipments by express 
as well as by freight, and to the further 
fact that they apply to interstate shin- 
ments via traction lines, as explained in 
the secretary's circular which accompa- 
nied them. 

On October 20, 1911, the secretary issued 
the following circular to members who 
are wholesale druggists:— 

At a meeting of our Committee on Proprie- 
tary Goods, which was held during the annual 
convention of the association in this city last 
week, it was arranged for the secretary to 
publish monthly a list of ‘‘dead stock’’ pro- 
prietaries and specialties in the hands of mem- 
bers who ‘wish to dispose of them. Members 
who so desire can send the secretary a list of 
such ‘‘dead stock,"’ stating the prices at which 
they will sell the goods delivered. The com- 
plete list will then be printed and mailed by 
the secretary to each member of the associa- 
tion who is a wholesale druggist. 

The names of those offering the goods for 
sale will be published, so that prospective pur- 
chasers can communicate directly with them. 

Members should bear in mind that it is in- 
tended to publish only ‘dead stock’’ and not 
overstocks of salable goods, 

It is hoped and believed that this new de- 
partment of our Bureau of Employment and 
Information may prove of great practical ben- 
efit to our members. 

The ‘‘dead_ stock’’ bulletin will be issued 
about the middle of each month. and members 
should send their lists in time to reach the 
Secretary by the 10th in order to insure publi- 
cation in the bulletin for that month. 

The first ‘‘dead stock’ bulletin was is- 
sued by the secretary on November 25. 
1911, and five others have been issued at 


irregular intervals since, bulletin No. 6 
having been dated August 17, 1912. Quite 


a number of members have availed them- 
selves of the opportunity thus afforded to 
disnose of unsalable proprietaries and sne- 
cialties with good results. Articles which 
have no sale in one section of the country 
frequently enjoy some demand in other 
sections, and it is helieved that a more 
general use of our ‘dead stock’’ bulletin 
by members will prove advantageous to 
them. 

It should be remembered that this bulle 
tin goes only to wholesale druggists. and 
they naturally will not purchase “dead 
stock” unless the goods are offered at 
prices sufficiently below the jobbers’ cost 
to make them attractive. 

W. A. Hover, ‘of Denver, who has long 
been one of the most active members of 
our Committee on Proprietary Goods, pro- 
posed the publicafion of the ‘dead stock” 
bulletin, and the members are indebted 
to him for this valuable innovation. 

As has been stated in all ‘‘dead stock’’ 
bulletins since the first one, the time for 


lists of such goods to reach the secre- 
tary's office has been extended from the 
10th to the 15th of the month. The at- 
tention of the members has also been 
called in each bulletin to the fact that 
thev should be careful not to include in 
their lists any damaged goods, but only 


those which are in merchantable condition 
and which meet the requirements of the 
National Food and Drugs Act. Of course. 
the secretary does not issue a ‘“‘dead 
stock”’ bulletin until he has a _ sufficient 
number of lists on hand to justify its 
publication. and this will account for the 
fact that this bulletin has not been pub- 
lished monthly. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the 
New York meeting last year. our latest 
compilation of State ‘“‘pure drug’ laws, 
etc., which was printed in October, 1911, 
was sent to the members. This compila- 
tion, known as the “Red Book,.”’ contains 
249 pages, and is considerably larger than 
any of our previous compilations. We are 
about to issue a supplement which will 
contain the Sherley amendment to the 
National Food and Drugs Act and several 
State laws enacted since the compilation 
of October, 1911, was published. This sup- 
plement will be mailed to our members 
as soon as ready, and it should be placed 
with the compilation referred to it will 
be in such shape that it can be inserted 
in the ‘“‘Red Book.” As usual, we are in- 
debted to George L. Douglass, counsel to 
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the Proprietary Association, for his val- 
uable assistance in the preparation of this 
supplement. Any inember who may wish 
another copy of the ‘‘Red Book,” or of 
the supplement thereto, can obtain the 
same trom the secretary’s office. 

September 30, 1912, was one of the sad- 
dest days in the history of this associa- 
tion. On that day occurred the sudden 
death of our beloved ex-president, Mr. 
Frank A. Faxon, at his home in Kansas 
City. For thirty-two years he had been 
a «evoted member of this organization, 
and its success is due in a very large 
measure to his splendid work and magnifi- 
cent leadership. Your secretary felt espe- 
cially near to Mr. Faxon because when 
he was chairman of our Committee on 
Proprietary Goods during the three years 
from l1s97 to 1900, the writer, who jas 
then the secretary of the committee, was 
associated with him in Kansas City. It 
was a’rare privilege to enjoy such close 
relutions with this gifted and lovable man, 
whose charming personality endeared him 
to all who came into contact with him. 
He was an intellectual giant and he pos- 
sessed all the attributes of an ideal man. 
It is impossible to realize the extent of 
the loss which this association and its 
members have suffered by his removal 
from our midst. He left a multitude of 
loving friends who are filled with grief 
and who will always hold him in affection- 
ate remembrance. 

The following table will show the pres- 
ent state of our membership, including 
changes since the publication of our an- 
nual report for 1911, which embraced all 
changes up to the time the book went to 
press in February, 1912:— 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


Listed in annual report for 1911.........-- 262 
Retired from wholesale drug business.... 1 
Dropped for non-payment of dues....... 
Total loss since February, 1912......... i ee 
Leaving net number of active members.... 260 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 
Listed in annual report for 1911........... 282 


Resigned after payment of dues for 1911. 3 
Resigned after payment of dues for 1912. 1 

Total loss since February, 1912.......... + 
Leaving net number of associate members. 278 

it is very gratifying that our Commit- 
tee on Membership has been extremely 
successful during the past year, as shown 
py its report, which contains a much 
larger number of applications than have 
been presented at any meeting of the asso- 
ciation for many years. As usual, your 


secretary has assisted the committee as 
far as he was able, but the chairman 


has worked untiringly and he is entitled 
to full credit for having obtained the bulk 
of the applications, with the exception of 
those which were secured by his asso- 
ciates on the committee. The association 
is very fortunate in having at the head of 
this committee such an energetic and suc- 
cessful worker, who has given so much 
time and thought to this labor of love 
for the benefit of the organization. rhe 
unusually large number of new members 
to be elected at this meeting will make 
a handsome increase in our total member- 
ship. Respectfully submitted, 
J. E. Toms, Secretary. 


— i sustom 
President Meyer:—As is our cus , 
this report will be referred to the 


Board of Control. 

The next order of business is the re- 
port of the treasurer, Mr. Samuel E. 
Strong, of Cleveland, . 

Treasurer Strong presented his 
port, al 
DIGEST OF TREASURER’S REPORT FOR 

FISCAL YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 
14, 1912 


re- 


Receipts ; 
Balance on hand as per last report 
Collections during year, dues, etc. 





$28,599. 2% 
Disbursements at 
General expenses $14,942.72 
Committee expenditures.  5,440,65 


20,383.37 
$8,215.92 


Balance now on hand.....+++-- 


President Meyer:—The report of the 
treasurer will take the usual course and 
be referred to an auditing committee. 
APPOINTMENT OF AUDITING COM- 

MITTEE, 


President Meyer:—I will appoint as 
More, 


the Auditing Committee A. J. 2 
Sioux City, chairman; B. B. Gilmer, 
Houston, Texas, and M. W. Stewart, 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE 
NOMINATIONS, 

President Meyer:—The next order of 

business is the appointment of the 

Committee on Nominations. 1 will ap- 

point as such committee the following 

named gentlemen:—C, P. W albridge, 


ON 


Greiner, 


St. Louis, chairman; W. E. 

Dallas, Texas; John W. Durr, Mont- 

gomery, Ala.; C. Mahlon Kline, Phila- 

delphia, and W. J. Mooney, Indian- 

-apolis. 

APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON 
TIME AND PLACE FOR NEXT 


MEETING. 


President Meyer:—I will appoint as 
the committee on Time and Place for 
Next Meeting the following named 
gentlemen:—Lucien B. Hall, Clevelan i, 
ehairman; J. A. Gallagher, | Kansas 
George Hubbard, Syracuse; 


City; : ‘ 

Lynn Fort, Atlanta, and S. Massing- 

ham, Pittsburgh. 
Just after the appointment of the 


on Time and Place for Next 
customary to announce 
the invitations received from cities 
which desire the Next convention, — 
Secretary Toms:—We have received 
invitations to hold the next meeting 
in Jackson, Fla.; Richmond, Va.; White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia; Ni- 
agara Falls, Atlantie City, Colorado 
Springs, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and we 
also have an invitation from the San 
Francisco Convention League to hold 
our meeting in 1915 in San Francisco 


Committee 
Meeting it is 
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 Schieffelin & Co. 


New York 


Importers, Exporters and Jobbers of Drugs and Chemicals. 
Manufacturers of Standard Chemicals and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations. 4 Pure Drugs. 4 Druggists’ Sundries. 


Soft and 


°:: SPECIALTIES :: Soluble Pills and Granules 


Lithia Tablets 
‘ Fruit Juices 
Cocaine (Schieffelin’s) Fruit Syrups 
Medicated Soaps 
Crystal Granular FlaKe Powdered Talcum Powder 
Emulsion Cod Liver O 
Concentrated Nitrous Syrup White Pine . 
Granular Effervescent 
Ether (Schieffelin’s) Salts 
Compressed Tablets 
Neurocaine Heroterpine Heromal Vulnoplast 
Uriform Hemoquinine Neuronidia fFlistikKon 
Salusol Bensolyptus Formacoid Perfume Extracts and 
Phenandyne Calista Cream Cresatin Toilet Waters 
Calista Face Power Calista ShavingCreamSoap Seidlitz Powders 
Calista Chlorate Tooth Paste Calista Extract Tooth Paste and Powder 


SOLE AGENTS OR 


“Steero” Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


“Goss” Russian Violet Bath Powder, S. F. Goss, London 
Kau de Cologne Distiliea by Johann Maria Farina 


Gibbs’ Hollow Suppositories 


with Conoidal Self-sealing Stoppers 
All made from Pure Butter of Cacao Only 


Peter Moller’s Pure Norwegian Cod Liver Oil 


Lederle’s Refined and Concentrated Antitoxins, Glycer- 
inated Vaccine Virus, Anti Typhoid Vaccine 
and Bacterial Vaccines 


Massolin Culture 


Massolin is a pure culture of the Bacillus Bulgaricus (a lactic acid producing bacterium described 
by Massol), in a medium adapted for introduction into the nose and throat, as well as other body 
cavities. Indicated in the treatment of suppurative conditions. 


“R. S. W.” Tooth Brushes 


Rufus Crowell Co.’s Products: : 
Colalin, Colalin Laxative, Hemapeptone and Hemec Tablets 


Triton Salts for the Nauheim Treatment 
Henry’s Calcined Magnesia 
Freligh’s Remedy for Kheumatism---Neuralgia 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
SHIVER’S ADHESIVE PLASTER -Spread on Muslin, Swansdown and Moleskin 


Proprietors of the S. KIDDER é C0.’S BRAND ROCHELLE SALT, SEIDLITZ 
MIXTURE, SUPER-CARB. SODA, and TARTARIC ACID 








during the time of the Panama Ex- 
position. 

President Meyer:—These invitations 
from various sources will be referred 
to the Committee on Time and Place 
for consideration. 

Edgar D. Taylor:—I move that the 
report of the Committee on Memoriais 
of Deceased Members be designated as 
the special order of business for four 
o’clock this afternoon. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 

W. P. Ritchey:—I move that the re- 
port of the Committee on Proprietary 
Goods be made a special order of busi- 
ness for 11 o’clock on Wednesday. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

On motion the meeting then 
journed until 2.30 o’clock. 


ad- 


Second Session. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 

President Meyer calfed the meeting 
to order at 2.45 o'clock. Secretary 
Toms read the minutes of the morning 
session which were approved. 

President Meyer:—The reports 
committees are now in order. 
INVITATION TO MEET IN JACKSON- 

VILLE, FLA. 

Secretary Toms:—Mr. President, I 
have just received the following tele- 
gram:—“We extend the association 
cordial invitation to meet in Jackson- 
ville, the city that made the South 
famous. Southern Drug and Manu- 
facturing Company.” 

President Meyer:—This telegram 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Time and Place. We will now have 
the report of the Comniittee on Com- 
mercial Travelers and Selling Methods, 
Mr, F, M. Berks, Peoria, Ill., chairman. 

Mr. Berks presented the report:— 
Report of Committee on Commercial 

Travelers and Selling Methods. 


15. 


of 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion :— 


At tiie last annual meeting a motion pre- 
vailed instructing the Committee on Com- 
mercial Travelers and Selling Methods to 
report at the next meeting a plan where- 
by over solicitation by travelers could be 
avoided. 

in the discussion of this motion it de- 
veloped that there might be a wide dif- 
ference among the various firms as to 
the ratio of sales to salesmen, and it was 
deemed wise and expedient by this com- 
mittee to gather a few statistics on the 
subject. 

‘The chairman regrets that circum- 
stances were such that it was impossible 
for him to take up this committee work 
earlier and to consult more freely with 
the other members of the committee and 
the views expressed are therefore largely 
those of the chairman. 

from 221 inquifies we received 106 an- 
swers, some answering all the questions 
and, aS was to be expected, some only a 
portion of them. While the number ot 
answers was a disappointment, they 
came from all sections and probably fair- 
ly represent conditions in all parts of the 
country. 

Statistics and figures, as a rule, are dry 
subjects, but it may be of interest to 
some to hear how others are handling 
their salesmen, and we will brietiy out- 
jine the answers received from the list 
of questions sent out by this committee. 

in regard to salesmen’s salaries, sixty 
answer that they pay straight salary, 
eighteen salary and commission, four 
commission on sales, one commission on 
profits, while twenty-one are using two 
or more vf these methods. Fifty-seven 
per cent, believe in straight salary, 28 per 
cent. in salary and commission, 7 per 
cent. commission on profits, 8 per cent. 
commission on sales. Only 23 per cent. 
keep a record of salesmen’s profits. 
Seven per cent, allow a fixed expense ac- 
count, 98 per cent. pay actual expenses. 
Sixty-five per cent. answer that their 
salesmen work on Saturday. 

Forty answer that their saidsmen use 
automobiles, and of these, twenty pay 
all up-keep bills and sixteen pay ,a fixed 
amount. ‘l'wo pay half the maintenance 
and in two cases the salesman pays all 
up-keep charges. ‘Twenty-nine state re- 
suits are satisfactory, seven say they are 
not, and we might add that in a number 
of cases they qualify their answers by 
stating they have been in use such a 
short time that it is possibly too early to 
draw conclusions. The large percentage 
ot answers stating that satisfactory re- 
sults are obtained would indicate that au- 
tomobiles will come into more genefal 
use, as their efficiency is more thoroughly 
demonstrated, and it would possibly be 
wise to have a uniform method of taking 
care of maintenance charges, but with 
the limited knowledge on this subject, this 
committee hardly feels justified in mak- 
ing recommendations. . 

In taking up the matter of travelers 
vacations, we believe we have a subject 
worthy of serious consideration. In an- 
swer to the questions, sixty-one state they 
allow two weeks, nine one to two weeks, 
seventeen one week, eleven none at all. 
Sixty-one make an effort to cover terri- 
tory during travelers’ vacations, thirty- 
seven do not. ‘ ¥ 
“In regard to adopting a certain period 
for all travelers’ vacations, 56 per cent. 
are in favor of it, 32 per cent. are op- 
posed to it and 12 per cent, are undecided 
on the subject. It is possible that this 
question may best be worked out by local 
associations, but if consideration is given 
to the merits of the plan, it is believed 
it will be adopted _ many geesens, and 
it is certainly worthy o rial. 
the plan was tried last year by the 
wholesale grocers in Indiana, who gave 
their men the week of July 4. The results 
were so satisfactory that the Illinois 
wholesale grocers followed suit this year. 
From personal interviews with a number 
of wholesale grocers on the subject and 
from correspondence with others, we have 
found all of them strongly in favor of the 
Me ° . ° 
. letters received from some of our 
own members, it is apparent the vacation 
season is not altogether a pleasant mem- 
ory. The large majority of our members 
evidently feel the necessity of covering 
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the territory during travelers’ vacations 
under present conditions, and this usually 
necessitates taking some of the best men 
out of the house at a time when short of 
help. Under the proposed plan, if uni- 
versally adopted, no advantage could be 
gained or lost by leaving the territory 
open, and we desire to urge the recom- 
mendation of the plan by this @ssociation. 

The Committee on Credits and Collec- 
tions has furnished us statistics showing 
the steadily increasing percentage of cost 
of doing business. It is our belief that 
this increase is largely, if not wholly, 
made up by our increased selling cost— 
due, without doubt, to over-solicitation. 

The answers received on this question 
show a wide variation, and as so few, 
apparently, keep a record of salesmen’s 
profits, the answers are necessarily large- 
ly estimated. Seventy-three per cent. give 
their salesmen credit for all orders from 
their respective territories. For the sake 
of making more uniform comparisons 
these only are used in the estimates of 
the cost of travelers’ salaries and ex- 
p@ises, 

Ten per cent. estimate the cost of their 
travelers’ salaries and expenses at less 
than 25 per cent, of salesmen’s gross prof- 
its, ten between 25 and 30 per cent., thirty 
between 30 and 35 per cent., sixteen be- 
tween 35 and 40 per cent., twelve between 
40 and 45 per cent., twelve between 45 
and 50 per cent., and 11 per cent. estimate 
them above 50 per cent. The average cost 
is in the neighborhood of 35 per cent., 
which, in our opinion, is now too high 
and in danger of still further increase. 

When we remember that these figures 
are taken where the salesmen are giver 
credit for all orders from their teritories, 
and which in many cases represent prac- 
tically all country business, it can readily 
be seen that it is the big item of expense 
in our business, and it is high time that 
ar earnest effort should be made to put 
a check on it. 

On reading the letters and answers re- 
ceived on this subject, we can only con- 
clude that a surprisingly large number 
keep ,no record of their salesmen’s cost, 
based’ either on profits or sales, and we 
believe a livelier and more general inter- 
est in the subject would undoubtedly bring 
beneficial results. 

We are convinced the solution of this 
phase of the subject is in keeping a vrec- 
ord of the salesman’s profits, paying him 
a legitimate salary based on a certain 
amount of profit and, in addition, a share 
in his profits above this amount. We are 
confident that increased profits will more 
than compensate for the slight additional 
cost of figuring profits, and can find no 
basis for the claim that this method tends 
to demoralization or that salesmen divide 
their profits with customers, and it at 
least has the advantage of putting your 
selling cost on a stable basis. The chair- 
man of this committee is firmly convinced 
that it is the ideal method of compensa- 
tion for salesmen, and if it could come 
into more general use, it would be a long 
step toward reducing over-solicitation, as 
it would undoubtedly tend to eliminate 
the weak and inefficient salesman. 

This committee was instructed to inves- 
tigate the selling methods of other lines 
of business, and from inquiry it is evident 
that we are not alone in suffering from 
Oover-solicitation. So far as could be 
learned, many of the large wholesale gro- 
cers pay their men a fixed percentage of 
their profits and complaints and criticisms 
of this method are confined to instances 
where firms make a practice of starting 
new men on new or difficult territory with 
no guarantee of salary, and where it is a 
case of “root hog or die’’ for the sales- 
man. This practice makes unfair compe- 
tition, is unfair to the salesman, and no 
firm should hope to escape responsibility 
for results that are bound to follow such 
a method. 

In the hardware lines the profit-sharing 
plan for salesmen is more in evidence 
than in any other jobbing line. The most 
conspicuous success in this line was the 
pioneer in this method of compensation, 
and the example has naturally been fol- 
lowed to a greater or less extent and, ap- 
parently, with most satisfactory results. 
The manager of one hardware house, who 
nad studied the subject from various 
angles, stated that after trying other 
methods they had adopted the salary ana 
profit-sharing plan, and under no circum- 
stances would give it up. In his opinion 
it Lreught out the best efforts of sales- 
men, produced better profits, eliminated 
the expense account and the Saturday 
question, reduced friction between house 
and salesman to a minimum, and he 
could see no evidence of or reason for 
loss of control of salesmen by the house 
if fairly and honestly carried out. 

While the answers received show a wide 
Givergence of opinion in nearly all the 
subjects touched on, they were practically 
unanimous on the one that their terri- 
tory was over-solicited by commercial 
travelers. Of the replies received, eight 
reported no _ over-solicitation. On the 
other hand, in addition to the large ma- 
jority of answers in the affirmative, many 
letters on the subject were received show- 


ing that over-solicitation exists in prac- 
tically every section, and that it has 
grown tod be a serious menace. 

Under such conditions, and with a 


strong cry for help from all quarters, we 
regret to say this committee has found no 
easy cure-all, and among all the letters 
received, no practical suggestion has been 
offered. Apparently little or no attention 
has been given the matter by local asso- 
ciations, as only ten answers were re- 
ceived reporting any effort made in their 
locality to better conditions, we regret to 
say, in every instance without success, 
With territories overlapping from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, it will be no easy 
task to gain results, but when we will 
give more consideration to our salesmen’s 
profits and think less of our volume of 
business, and when we can come to @ 
fuller realization of the enormous waste 
caused by over-solicitation, and when 
over 9 per cent. of our members signify 
they are willing and anxious to co-operate 
in any feasible plan, it would seem that 
with proper effort results are bound to 
follow. ; 
While no concrete plan has been found 
by this committee, it is hoped the statis- 
tics gathered may be of value to some of 
the members, and while the remedy for 
present conditions lies primarily with in- 
dividual]. members, it Is urged that a 
associations take up the problem, an 


that they be given every support by this 
association, 
Respectfully submitted, 
Fred M. Birks, 
Chairman, 


President Meyer—Gentlemen, you 
have heard this report. What action 
will you take concerning it? 

Albert Plaut:—I was detained and 


did not hear more than the concluding 
portion of the report, but I feel called 
upon to speak of an experience I had 
with our traveling men which may be, 
a warning to some others of our mem- 
bers. A year and a half ago two of 
our men, good men, who had been 
with the house for a number of years, 
asked for an increase in salary. My 
answer was that they were getting 
all that their sales entitled them to, 
but that I would pay them a commis- 
sion on whatever increase of business 
they showed over the average of the 
preceding yar. It workd out very un- 
satisfactorily. Both of these men, 
who had been good, reliable men, grad- 
ually began to sell unprofitable goods 
that ran up into money. Their sales 
of French perfumes and chemicals, 
such as potassium iodide or bismuth 
sub-nitrate, goods which yielded little 
profit, increased enormously, and they 
were no longer interested in selling-a 
pound or two or choice rhubarb at 31 
a pound, thev were interested in seli- 


ing potassium iodide or a can of 
glycerine, and it took some time for 


me to catch on, but finally they were 
both advised that as soon as the first 
ot the year came around the commis- 
sion would cease and they would re- 
ceive an increase in salary in propor- 
tion to the amount of their earnings 
for the house. 

I consider a commission basis of 
selling goods in our line as a danger- 
our one, and often an unprofitable one, 
and as far as Lehn & Fink are con- 
cerned We are done with paying com- 
missions, 

I’. M. Birks:—I think Mr. Plaut did 
not realize that my recommendations 
were altogether in favor of a commls- 
sion on profits and not on sales. I think 
that the sales proposition is wrong ab- 
solutely, and in all the investigations 
that 1 have made I have found that 
when the commission was placed on 


profits instead of the volume of sales 
results were very satisfactory. The 
gentleman I[ referred to in fhe report 


stated that since the men were given a 
commission based on their profits they 
gave up trying to sell the staples and 
tne items on which there was little 
profit and bent all their efforts in try- 
ing to sell the profitable goods in the 
business. I do not think that criticism 
would hold good, for the commissions 
were based on the profits instead of the 
sales. 

Albert Plaut:—My remarks were not 
intended to be in the nature of a criti- 
cism. I stated in the beginning that I 
came in too late to catch the general 
drift of the report, but the last re- 
marks of the chairman of the com- 
mittee bring to my mind a matter that 
1 have often contemplated, namely, the 
paying of salesen on a profit-sharing 
basis, but there the enourmous expense 
of doing it stands in the way. It takes 
a large amount of time of an experi- 
enced clerk to find out the exact prof- 
its. Then the question arises, are the 
profits to be based on the difference in 
ihe selling price and cost price or the 
difference between the market price 
and the cost price? Very often you will 
find that salesmen, although their at- 
tention has been called to it, are not 
aware that certain articles have ad- 
vanced materially in price, and par- 
ticularly as regards articles that to 
them seem unimportant. When buchu 
advanced in price from 12 cents a pound 
to $1.50 a pound it frequently occurred 
that inexperienced men had failed to 
notice this increase in price, and were 
selling it for a time at the old price; 
and so with ergot and any number of 
articles which the average salesman 
considers of lesser importance, but the 
principal objection to that is the ex- 
pense involved. To my mind it takes a 
great deal of work to figure the profits 
on every sale of a quarter of a dozen 
of perfumery or a half dozen of patent 
medicine or a gallon of linseed oil, and 
I think that is the main obstacle in the 
way of arriving at this procedure. 

Cc. W. Whittlesey:—The part of this 
very interesting report which attracted 
me most, perhaps, was that in regard 
to the vacation of travelers. That has 
been a question with us, and rather a 
knotty one. Usually when the sales- 
men want their vacations it is the very 
time of all the year when you are 
short of help in the office and in the 
shipping department, and it is hard to 
spare a good man to take the place of 
the salesman on the road, and for one 
I should like to se a week or a fort- 
night arranged when there would not 
be a single drummer on the road. I 
would like to see the’result. I think it 
would open our eyes not only as to the 
convenience of that particular method 
of handling the vacation problem, but I 
would like to see what would happen 
to the orders. I think it would be a 
very interesting and very convenient 
arrangement for us all. I think it 
would have to be taken up, however, 
at the meetings of the local associa- 
tions, probably in the New England 
Association, in conjunction with the 
iNew York and Metropolitan drug clubs, 
for instance, and also in the O, K. and 
I. Exchange, and each local asgsocia- 
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tion would handle the problem in its 
territory. 

William Jay Schieffelin:—It seems to 
me that the suggestion made by Mr. 
Whittlesey might not be very accept- 
able to the retailer. If the visit ot the 
salesman is at all a convenience to the 
retail druggist, and presumably it is, 
it would be a matter of considerable in- 
convenience to stop the salesmen for a 
couple of weeks. it would be as broad 
as it is long, as tar as the wholesale 
trade is concerned, the two weeks’ time 
which one drug nouse did not have a 
representative in tne field would be 
balanced by the two weeks’ time dur- 
ing which another drug house would 
not have a representative in the field. 

M. K. Layton:—Is there a house rep- 
resented here that does a business of 
a million dollars which costs all their 
sales? 

President Meyer:—If I may be per- 
mitted to make a few remarks 1 would 
say that our experience shows us that 
it pays us to figure profits. It is very 
successful in correcting errors and the 
errors we find in that way more than 
pay the expense of figuring the profits, 
even after the bills are audited. 

James W. Morrisson:—We have tried 
both plans. We had one period of 
quite a long time when we figured cost 
on all country salesmen. I do not re- 
member our exact expense; I think it 
was something like $2,600 or $2,100 a 
year to do it. We found a number of 
errors, as has been stated by President 
Meyer. We also discovered that the 
percentage of each salesman varieu 
comparatively little from time to time, 
and we came to the conclusion that it 
was hardly worth paying that amount 
of money to find out a thing which we 
already knew was true. We found also 
that the number of errors was com- 
paratively slight, and did not begin vo 
maintain the department. On the bulk 
of our sales we do not do that. We 
have four or five men who are paid 
on the basis of a percentage of the 
profits and on those men we do figure 
out our net. 

Donald McKesson:—We used to 
figure for a long time the cost on our 
goods—the heads of different depart- 
ments used to do it, and we would 
have the head of one department check 
up the accounts of the other depart- 
ment—but we found it unsatisfactory; 
in the first place, boxing and cartage 
and similar things were never figured 
in, nor was the interest on our goods. 
The cost was taken as the original cost 
of the goods. It was not taken into 
account whether they were slow movers 
or fast sellers, which are important 
items in figuring on the cost. We 
have practically abandoned it. 

Most of our men are placed on a 
salary basis, and they understand their 
salary is based on the profits they 
make. We find by occasionally check- 
ing up our men, taking a month in 
each year, and figuring everything a 
man sells, we can arrive pretty well 
at what the men are worth to us. We 
are hoping after a while to get in a 
regular cost and statistical department 
where everything will be figured, but 
with our house we can handle that 
better, as I do not think that the drug 
business itself will carry such a de- 
partment, We have another business 
that will carry it pretty well, and the 
drug end will be on the slack time. 

President Meyer:—If there is no 
further discussion this report will be 
referred to the Board of Control and 
we will proceed to the next business 
which is the report of the Committee 
on Credits and Collections, Mr. Lee M. 
Hutchins, Grand Rapids, Mich, chair- 
man, 

Mr. Hutchins presented the report. 
Report of Committee on Credits ang 
Collections. 

There has never been a time in the his- 
tory of the pursuits of banking, manufac- 
turing, wholesaling and retailing when 
the questions that arise in regard to the 
extension of credit and the proper meth- 
ods to be employed in making collections 
were more vital than they are to-day, 
and while the lines, of credit are not as 
extensive in the drug business as in some 
other lines, yet the principle underlying 

is identical. 

It must be admitted by all wholesale 
druggists, who are at all acquainted with 
the conditions that now prevail, that the 
present Committee upon Credits and Col- 
lections have occupied during the last fis- 
cal year a somewhat peculiar position, 
and have faced problems much different 
in character and magnitude than has been 
the experience of any of the committees 
of the past. It is a common practice for 


experts in the extension of credit to 
talk or write in well rounded sentences re 
garding credit and its scientific basis, and 


without a large amount of wisdom recom 
mend the best methods for the collection 


of accounts. It is well known to me of 
middle life who have had a reasonabl 
amount of experience in business that 
during the last twenty-five years general 
business has not only developed the ne 
cessity of credit men, but on account of 
the necessity has produced experts in 
credit, not only of local but of national 


reputation. 

The magnitude of the financial and com- 
mercial operations of the day is such, due 
to the rapid development of our wonder- 
ful and stupendous resources, that the 
credit man has come to be truly a neces- 
sity. When it had been acknowledged 
that the manufacturing and the selling of 
inerchandise was not synonmous with the 
extension of credit it forced the men in 
this fleld of undertaking to make a study 
of the question of credit, and this nec- 
essarily brought the question of collec- 
tlons under the same consideration. 

This man must know how to extend 
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credit without impairing the capital of the 
company for which he operates, he must 
study all the methods for the protection 
of credit, he must be interested in the 
prosecution of fraud, collection laws, re- 
porting systems, and the effect of not 
only bankruptcy law upon the credit of 
the country, but such acts as the sale in 
bulk law, the exemption laws and many 
others. The keynote of his work is loyal- 
ty to his company and the better protec- 
tion of the worthy debtor. 

Many definitions of credit 
given to the public. We may 
fidence or whatever we may see fit to call 
it, but that man has the best credit who 
capitalizes all of his possibilities. By this 
is meant that he must capitalize himself 
financially, mentally, morally and physiec- 
ally. When he has done this and done 
this honestly, he is worthy of credit. In 
the majority of cases the man to whom 
the collection laws must apply is the man 
who has failed in either one respect or 
more to capitalize his possibilities. We 
often hear it stated that the extension of 
credit is a cold blooded proposition, and 
must depend entirely upon a man’s finan- 
cial responsibility, and over against this 
we often hear the statement that ex- 
tension of credit can safely be based upon 
the personal knowledge of the credit 
seeker. 

Wheiu we state that a man must capital- 
ize his possibilities, he may be able to 
capitalize himself from the point of abil- 
ily and character to a gréater extent than 
from a standpoint of capital and be en- 
tirely worthy of credit. If, however, he 
capitalizes himself financially and physic- 
ally and cannot capitalize himself moral- 
ly or mentally, his worthiness for credit is 
fast traveling toward the vanishing point. 

The credit system of our country may 
truly be called the currency of our coun- 
try. We find that upon examining the 
records that even in banking their opera- 
tious through the clearing house stand 
about % per cent. credit and 10 per cent. 
eurrency. In merchandising at retail, 0 
per cent, credit and 40 per cent. currency. 
In merchandising at wholesale, 95 per 
cent. credit and 6 per cent. currency. The 
circulation of the United States, Janu- 
ary 1, 1912, was three billion, three hun- 
dred and sixty-seven million, and the bank 
clearings on December 81, 1911, were one 
hundred and sixty billion. It can at once 
be seen that the credit system of our 
country is % per cent. of all our under- 
takings. Therefore, when the credit of 
the banks or of any of the mercantile 
lines of the country are disturbed, panic 
occurs. 

These facts as stated are probably com- 
mon knowledge to the greater number of 


have been 
call it con- 


the men present, but they are stated at 
this time simply to emphasize the im- 
portance of the credit system, and to 


give an idea of the sensitive nature of the 
machinery of the same in order to put 
special stress in this report upon the 
credit systems of the drug business, and 
the danger of their impairment along lines 
that we all must admit will briag injury 
to the general credit system, as well as 
our own lines of business. We may differ 


as to the methods of collections based 
upon the territories in which we oper 
ate, but it is not possible to differ upon 
the science of credit granting and the 
effect that the abuse of credit will ,bring 
to our business. 


Our national credit system is practically 
the currency of our country, because less 
than 19 per cent. of the transactions that 
take place daily are upon an actual cash 
basis. It matters not whether it is a 
milk ticket or a New York draft, the 
principle is the same. It is a common say- 
ing that life is cheap, and it is with regret 
that we can state that credit is cheaper 
in face of the fact that there is nothing 
so subtle and nothing so freighted with 
danger. Yet we proceed in our daily oper- 
ations to abuse it by extending credit 
where it should not be extended and by 
violating terms the result of which we 
know to be disastrous in the final result. 

Your committee in approaching the 
wholesale druggists of the country pre- 
vious to the writing of this report pro- 
ceeded along a different line than one 
year ago. At that time a stated list of 
questions was sent out which practically 
forced certain forms of replies. This 
year the replies were solicited in a general 
way, and have been more or less volun- 
tary. The majority imply and state clear- 
ly that our recognized terms upon drugs 
of thirty days less one per cent. for cash 
in ten days have been generally observed 
as far as the actual terms stated upon the 
invoice are concerned, and in the majority 
of instances that the only abuse that has 
occurred has been that the discount has 
been allowed at the expiration of the 
thirty days or later, and that the one 
per cent. has not been held as a premium 


for cash within ten days from the date 
of the invoice. 
‘he truth of this admission is clearly 


illustrated when ip the replies it is stated 
that the average numDer of days business 
carried upon the books is all the way from 
forty-five days to seventy-five days, and 


in the same replies dealers have stated 
that 6) per cent. to 75 per cent. of their 
customers discount their bills. Now, 


gentlemen, if goods are sold upon thirty 
days less one per cent. for cash within 
ten days, and 60 per cent. to 75 per cent. 
of the wholesaler’s customers discount, 
it is not possible to have anywhere from 
forty-five to seventy-five days business 
upon the ledger unless the cash discount 
is allowed long after the ten days, or it 
is ceriain that customers who do not 
discount are being carried by the whole- 
saler for large balances long past due. 
When drug merchandise is priced on a 
basis of selling upon thirty days, and 
when it is clearly demonstrated that one 
per cent. is as large a cash discount as 
should be allowed, then it is absolutely 
true that as soon as the bill becomes due 
any extension without interest or any al- 
lowance of cash discount on the net due 
date operates against the net profit upon 
the transaction at a rate of six or seven 
per cent, interest. You may call the 
wholesaler a banker at that point, or 
whatever you please, but he becomes a 
money loaner in a sense exactly at the 
moment when cash discount is allowed 
beyond the time limit or when large bal 
unces are carried without interest, 

Your committee hed been in hopes to 
get a better consensus of opinion in re- 
gard to the terms geovering druggists’ 
sundrivs, but the matter stands new just 
about as it did one year ago. The prin- 
cipal reason why nothing in particular has 
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been accomplished along these lines is 
that there have been other things affect- 
ing the larger volume of the wholesaler’s 
business to entirely absorb the attention 
and the time at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. The majority of replies signify 
that sundries are being billed upon stxty 
days less two per cent. for cash in ten 
davs when billed separate. They also sig- 
nify that where an ordinary percentage 
of sundries are packed with drug orders 
that they are billed upon drug terms. As 
stated in our report of one year ago, there 
are a few drug houses who are billing 
druggists’ sundries upon sixty days less 
six per cent. in ten days, claiming that 
this is the practice in markets where sta- 
tionery and general sundry houses are 
making such terms. The surprising fact, 
however, yet remains that other houses 


in the same territory, who are well aware 
that they have a good business in sun- 
dries, yet adhere to the terms of sixty 
days less two per cent. for cash in ten 
days. 

As to the practice of settling accounts 
past due by time notes, your committee 


is of the ‘opinion by the replies received 


that this practice is losing ground. The 
prineipal reason is that it generally re- 
sults in both note and a new open ac- 


count, both of which are difficult to man- 
age, because within a short time in the 
majority of cases the customer owes more 
to the jobber than he did before the notes 
were taken. If the custom continues and 


should prevail by time notes of small 
denomination scattered over months or 
years, the notes should be so arranged 


that the non-payment of one should make 
the balance of the unpaid notes all due 
and payable. If this is not done in the 
ease of a failure or the death of the 
dealer and the probating of his business 
matters, the notes not due are liable to 
be a tindrance or an embarrassment. 
There is no question in the minds of the 


committee, and we think there is really 
no question in the minas of the whole- 
salers at large, that interest should be 


charged on past due accounts. The truth, 
however, develops from the correspond- 
ence received that in a sense this is a 
mockery, because the confessions are fre- 
quent that the interest is charged and 
eollected wherever possible. This is only 
an admission that the plan i# not a suc- 
cess, We, however, believe that it should 
be a common practice and that interest 
should be collected. 

We are pleased to note that the average 
loss upon sales through failure is being 
kept by the wholesalers well within the 
usual limit, and it is not only an indica- 
tion of quite a through administration of 
credit, but also that the times in which 
we are doing business are reasonably 
good. One or two instances, however, 
might interest us. In a few replies from 
parts of the country where drought has 
affected the crops or long time credits are 
a common practice, your committee are 
informed that losses this year have been 
somewhat greater than the previous fiscal 
year. In another instance or two we are 
interested in replies to the effect that in 
two or three of the newer States where 
retail drug stores as well as other classes 
ot merchandising have come into exist- 
ence rapidly, that when the local option 
laws have taken effect that quite a liberal 


percentage of the retailers have been 
obliged to ge out of business, and the 


wholesale druggist has suffered this year 
an udditional loss, and the percentage in 
some instances has been increased to one- 
half and in a few instances to three-quar- 
ters of one per cent, 

This condition and result has a double 
vignificance and need not be explained or 
cnlarged upon at this time. The volume 
of business according to replies received 
hus been in the majority of instances a 
little in advance of last year. A portion 
of the replies indicate satisfactory results 
at inventory time and others decrease in 
the net profit, attributing the same to ex- 
tended credits, unusual discounts, quan- 
tity buying and many other reasons, 

We imagine we hear someone say, 
“Why not talk to us about something 
new,” and the query would be perfectly 
in order. The only answer which the 
committee has to offer at the present time 
is when the drug trade has corrected some 
of the old customs, which all acknowledge 
are radically wrong, then it will be abso- 
lutely in order to take up the question of 
woman's suffrage or something of that 
kind. 

In one communication the answer as to 
over-solicitation of business was as fol- 
lows:-—"Stop quotations of jobbing houses 
out of their territory.’’ This is certainly 
something new as far as the actual ex- 
pression is concerned, but it is not new 
as far as the practice is concerned, and 
if the gentleman is right in his statemént 
your committee is bold enough to say 
ihat such things do occur and that the 
ultimate effect upon the houses so doing 
will simply be an increase of volume on a 
diminishing percentage of profit and de- 
moralization of local markets. This prac- 
tice based upon the tenets of our long es- 
tablished and valued association can, we 
think, safely be termed piratical. If we 
can re-establish or make firmer our con- 
tidence in each other and be sure that we 
are sweeping well and throughly around 
our own lamp posts, we can safely leave 
the lamp posts in our neighboring cities 
to the care of our brother wholesalers. 

In the continued correspondence we are 
quite firmly of the opinion that drug 
traveiers employed upon salary and com- 
mission or upon commission entirely are 
employed upon a wrong basis. It would 
not be difticult to find many places where 
the practice is common among the travel- 
ers to divide a percentage of their com- 
missions with certain retailers in order to 
promote the volume of the business. This 
gains to the traveler an increase in fixed 
salary which he expects will overcome the 
loss he sustains in the division of his per- 
centage. When this is done it has a tend- 
ency to afford the retailer with the right 
to intimate to a competitive traveler that 
he gets something special from the whole- 
saler in a neighboring city. This mole 
hill becomes a mountain by the time the 
other traveler reaches his home city and 
headquarters. Suspicion is aroused and in 
made 


many instances eoncessions are 

that are wholly without foundation in 
their inception 

There is no doubt but that the com- 


mercial traveler is one of the greatest pro 
moters of business that this country has 
ever known, but he should be paid a sal- 
ary based upon the volume of goods that 
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he can 


: sell at prices governed and fixed 
Vv ne 


house for which he travels. This 
would relieve a large amount of price 
cutting and would take away from the 
travelers and from the houses themselves 
the tendency to sharp practice which has 
its effect upon the net profit. 

There is a custom among the manufac- 
turers of special preparations to give fu- 
ture datings upon their preparations sold 


lo the retailers, orders for which are 
turned over to the jobber, and this has 
been discussed thoroughly in the past. 


The effect upon regular terms is bad, and 
yet upon the other hand there are many 
wlio not only claim but admit that some- 
thing of this kind must be done with cer- 
tain preparations and a few of those long 
established in order to promote the sale 


of the same and to insure the wholesaler 
a protit upon the sales, 

One scheme, in many instances that is 
wrong and your committee has sought 
many times to correct, is’ the false state- 
ment in the advertisnig by the manufac- 
iuler as to the percentage of profit which 
the wholesaler and the retailer can make 
upon the preparation when sold. In al- 


must all instances this is due to the fact 
ihat tue munufacturer figures the percent- 
age upon the cost of the article, and not 
upun the selling price in its proportion to 
the cost. The article may be stated to 
cost one hundred per cent., but the per- 
centage of profit is never established and 
can never be computed until the selling 
price has not only been established but 
has been obtained. 

Many manufacturers and jobbers as well 
figured themselves out of business 
in the kingdom of percentages by making 
the computation upon the cost. No money 
has been made in any transaction until 
the net amount of returns have been re- 
ceived for the article sold, and percentage 
at inventory or upon a year’s business 
must necessarily be computed upon the 
sales in order to be accurate. 

We are always favored with splendid in- 
structions at our annual meetings upon 
fire insurance, and this question is so 
closely akin to credits that your commit- 
tee cannot pass it by without mention. 
Ally property worthy of possession in the 
general course of business is not only en- 
titled to insurance but should be insured 
to the utmost limit. All classes of assets 
are subject to destruction by fire. A 
dealer may be in possession of almost any 
amount of property, and in the commer- 
cial world have what might be called un- 
limited credit, but that credit is not well 
sustained unless the assets! are throughly 
insured. The time is now here and will 
arrive with much increased strength in 
the near future, when our commercial 
agencies by whatever name or nature they 
may contribute information to the credit 
granter, will not only be called upon, but 
will be obliged to furnish with every com- 
mercial report the amount of insurance 
carried by the party from whem the re- 
port is solicited. This must become a 
component part of the assets of every 
business man. When this is well enforced 
it will contribute as one of the sources of 
instruction te the general business world, 
and the time must arrive when the in- 
surer will realize that it is a part of his 


credit and that the conduct and care of 
his property fixes the rate that he is 
obliged to pay for that insurance, 

There is another thing that the whole- 
salers shonld he more persistent about, 
and that is signed statements as to finan- 
cial werth of retailers, especially “in the 


country districts. The value of these 
statements is ascertained very often in 
courts of law. and signed statements are 
not only a splendid recerd for the whole- 
saler, but will haye a tendency when re- 
quired of the retailer, to educate him to 
be more careful in the seeking of credit 
and in the payment of his bills. Some one 
has stated that we are going over and 
over these things and nothing is definitely 
finished. The statement is true, but all 
this is the school in which we are edu- 
cated, and if there was no recital of these 
matters and there was no discussion, 
there would be no education and progress 
would be an unknown thing. 

This is an era in which the life of the 
jobber and the wholesaler seems to be 
somewhat at stake, and his existence is 
somewhat questioned. This is disturbing 
only to those who are not thoroughly 
acquainted with the exact positions that 
the jobber and the wholesaler occupy now 
and have occupied for a long time in the 
business world. The wholesale druggist is 
an assembler and a distributor of mer- 
chandise. The business has been carried 
on through all the years by men of educa- 
tion and of general business ability, as 
well as financial strength. There is prob- 
ably no mercantile business in our coun- 
try that has been studied more closely or 
that frem its peculiar nature, being both 
ethical and scientific, has had as close at- 
tention as regards the percentage of profit 
that should attend it through all its stages 
and under all its conditions. 

The cost of the assembling and dis- 
tribution of drugs and sundries has been 
arrived at by wholesalers within the frac- 
tion of one per cent., so that at the pres- 
ent time there is but little variance among 
them all. Every effort has been put forth 
to establish a gross percentage of profit 
ihat would exceed the cost of assembling 
and distributing only in a very modest 
degree. During the last ten years it 
would seem that the business has assumed 
more or less a general merchandising 
aspect. There has been a strong tendeney 
toward clubs and quantity buying, and 
with all these the cost of assembling and 
distributing has approached the gross per- 
centage of profit to an extent that at- 
tracts our attention. 

The fact yet remains that the whole- 
sale druggist carries in stock continually 
all the way from twenty-five thousand to 
forty thousand distinct items, and he has 
reduced to a science the assembling and 
distributing of this multitude, and the day 
is surely coming when any man in the 
retail drug business shall seek or under- 
take to assemble his entire wants for dis- 
tribution at retail, that he will establish 
a department at that moment that will 
incur the same expense that the whole- 
saler now incurs. Beyond all this the 
wholesalers have so arranged their capi- 
tal that in a large percentage of instances 
by virtue of the large stocks which they 
carry and the extension of credit when 
necessary, they operate as bankers for the 
drug line. 

A calm and comprehensive view of the 
important conditions that not only influ- 
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ence but give actual promise of trade, if 
taken «i the time this report was written, 
must produce a distinct condition of op- 
timism: in the minds of manufacturers, 
merchants and general producers through- 
out the United States. The outlook is for 
not only good business but better busi- 
ness. The commercial world in our coun- 
try has wisely learned within the last 
decade to discount political years, and it 
can be confidently stated that whatever 
political party is successful in the coming 
November, that the commercial world will 
undoubtedly meet the decision without 
any disturbance and proceed to do busi- 
ness with but very little calculation as 
to what that administration will do in the 
way of legislation more than a vear from 
the time of our general election. 

Let us look for a moment at general 
conditions, At the present writing wheat 
will produce about seven hundred million 
bushels. While the winter wheat was 
killed to quite an extent by the severe 
winter, yet the spring wheat was in ex- 
cess of nearly two hundred millions of 
what it usually has been in the past. At 
the present writing, the corn crop is sup- 
posed to be much less than last year, but 
vats and hay are far in excess of any 
crep except two in the last decade, and by 
virtue of these taking the place of corn 
for feeding of stock, a large amount of 
our crop, although short, can be released 
for export. 

At the present moment the cotton crop 
will be short of the yield of 1911, and, 
therefore, the price is firm at about the 
same figure as last year. If the average 


date for killing frost is postponed the 
cotton crop, quantity and prices consid- 
ered, will be worthy of the locality in 


which it is produced. The railroads of the 
country at the present moment have more 
busincss than they can handle and do so 
properly. Exports are moving in very 
large quantities rapidly to the East, and 
the railroads are up to their limit to pro- 
vide rolilng stock sufficient to carry these 
products without unusual delay. If this 
was all there was to the condition there 
might be a surplus of rolling stock found 
in the East and at the seaports, but we 
are told that not only imperts of this 
country as well as exports are far in ex- 
cess of 1911, and this rolling stock that 
accumulates in the Far East can be all 
used by the industrials and the large 
merchandising institutions in shipments 
immediately to the Middle and Western 
States. 

Labor is in demand and this signifies 
that industrial institutions are busy. The 
railroads have large orders placed with 
steel mills for rails, and manufacturers 
of locomotives have immense orders for 
future delivery. The principal difficulty 
with the transportation companies seems 
to be lack of trackage, and at certain 
seasons of the year, insufficient rolling 
stock. It is possible that the business of 
the country has oustripped the facilities 
for taking care of the same. We hear it 
stated that 9 per cent. of bank clearings 
is credit, that 9) per cent. of all whole- 
saling is credit, and that 60 per cent. of 
all retailing is credit, and we are led to 
believe that business has outstripped the 
financial ability of the country, and, 
therefore, our credit is very sensitive. 

The condition of the money market, 


however, at the present writing can he 
summed up in the words, “high rate for 
eall money and time notes.”” This usu- 


ally occurs at this particular season of the 
year, but there is a tone of firmness to 
money rates at present which indicates 
that money is in much demand, and being 
freely used for the activities of industries 
and the commercial world. We sometimes 
hear men boast of their ability to loan 
money on six months at a low rate only 
to be obliged to admit that a low rate 
for money does not indicate good business 
conditions. 

All in all, from the letters received from 
wholesale druggists and the general con- 
ditions of the drug trade, and the pros- 
pects based upon the figur@s as given 
above, we are optimistic as regards the 
volume and the reasonable profit in our 
lines of undertaking. Our business may 
have assumed the nature of general mer- 
chandising, more or less, the science and 
the ethics may have in a way taken 
wings to themselves, nevertheless our 
drug philosophy is yet goed, and “as 
philosophy only treats of fundamentals, it 
cannot become a real part of any particu- 
lar undertaking, yet we will continually 
hold to the truth of our philosophy and 
rely upon the fact that the future has a 
reasonable amount of satisfaction in store 
for the wholesale drug trade. 

Lee M. Hutchins, 
Chairman of Committee on Credits and 
Collections, National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association. 


President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the able and interesting 
report. What is your pleasure? 

George W. Lattimer:—The chairman 
of our Committee on Credits. and Col- 
lections brings out very forcibly the 
fact that the wholesale druggists of 
the country are allowing so-called cash 
discounts whenever the retailer pays 
his account. I believe that every 
wholesale druggist in this meeting will 
recognize the truth of the statement 
that our chairman has made, to a large 
extent. The question has come into 
my mind very forcibly, and it grows 
from year to year, whether our so-called 
cash discount is not a farce and a mis- 
nomer. Would not it be better for the 
Committee on Credits and Colleetions 
to begin to agitate the subject of doing 
away with the cash discount and mak- 
ing terms without the cash discount. I 
believe from our experience with our 
trade and with competitors, that it 
would remove a great cause of trouble 
if we would do away with the so-called 
cash discount in our own section, 
where it is growing. Instead of stay- 
ing at 1 per cent. on drugs, and 2 per 
cent. on sundries, it is going up to 5 
and 7 per cent. as is sometimes brought 
eut, and they cover it by calling it a 
cash discount, when we know that the 
money is not worth 1 per cent. on 
thirty-day bills. It is a misnomer, 
therefore, when you give 1 per cent. 
for cash on thirty-day bills. I throw 
that out as a suggestion, and think 1% 
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would be well to start in on that mat- 
ter and agitate it, and see if we could 
not get enough action on the matter 
so as to eliminate the cash discount 
altogether and bill our goods on cer- 
tain net time. 

Aibert Plaut:—I hardly think that 
the feature that Mr. Lattimer brought 


out would suggest itself seriously to 
anybody. In my opinion the results 
would be very sad indeed, and much 
to be deplored, and I want to say, in 
reply to all these complaints that our 
credit system is carried to an exces- 
Sive degree, that it is not so as com- 
pared with the European nations. We 
come closer in this country to doing 
business on a cash basis than any 


other large nation on the earth. Credits 
in Europe and particularly in the in- 
dustrial nations of Europe, England 
and Germany, are on a far more ex- 
cessive basis than they are in our own 
country. Six months and eight months 
is no unusual period of credit in those 


countries. Those who do an export 
business with. the Spanish-speaking 
countries and are brought into com- 
petition with the merchants of Liver- 


pool and Hamburg are astounded, not 
only at the length of time granted by 
these exporters, but at the tremendous 
umounts of credit. They are entirely 
out of proportion according to our 
opinion, to the capital invested in these 
virious businesses, and while there are 


many other reasons for the decline of 
the American export trade in drugs 
und chemicals, the main reason is the 


unwillingness on the part of’ our Ameti- 
can exporters to meet the terms of 
these European competitors, Gentle- 
men, if we can hold it where it is now, 
you have no kick coming. It is not 
bad at all. 

Lee M, Hutchins:—Through the kind- 
ness of Mr, Scott I want to make a 
correction in my paper. I wrote the 
report about six weeks ago, as you 
know, the custom is to send all re po:ts 
to the Board of Control for review. At 
the time I worte it, what I said in re- 
gard to the corn crop was true. Since 
that report was written the magnitude 
of the corn crop, as far as figures are 
concerned, has changed, and I under- 
Stand that there will be a greater erop 
than I supposed would be the case. It 
is a fact, however, that in the part of 
the country from which I come we 
have not been favored with a very 
good crop this year. 

Secretary Toms:—I have a letter from 
the National One-Cent Letter Postage 
Association ‘of Cleveland, asking tie 
association to again endorse that move- 
ment. 

President Meyer:—The letter will 
referred to the Board of Control. 

Secretary Toms:—I have here a com- 
munication relative to this association 


be 


joining the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America, 
President Meyer:—This communica- 


tion will also be referred 


of Control. 


APPOINTMENT OF 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
Secretary Toms: - Vice-President 
Morrisson has appointed the committee 
on the President’s address as follows:— 
Thomas F, Main, New York, chairman; 
C. Reinold Noyes, St. Paul, Minn., and 

D. M. Penick, Lynchburg, Va. 

President Meyer:—The next business 
is the report of the Committee on Me- 
morials of Deceased Members, Mr. H. 
J. Schnell, of New York, chairman. 
This report was at Mr. Schnell’s re- 
quest made by Senator Toms:— 


to the Board 


COMMITTEE ON 


Report of Committee on Memorials 
of Deceased Members, 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 


tional 

tion:- 

luasmuch as wecan pass through this life 
but once it is well that we should so con- 
duct ourselves during that single passage 
that when we come to its end our records 
may not cause regret to ourselves or 
shame to those we leave behind. In look- 
ing back over the year just closed we 
ure brought to a realization of the irrep- 
arable losses our association has sus- 
iained through death, and our sorrow is 
great, but there is consolation in the fact 
that our deceased members had so lived 
that when they came to draw the draper- 
ies of their couches about them and fall 
into a sleep from which they are not to 
awake in this world, their respective com- 
munities mourned the death of valuable 


Wholesale Druggists’ Asso -ia- 


men, of publie spirited citizens, and, in 
many instances, of leading: church mem- 
bers. Any organization may well be 


proud to have numbered in its ranks such 
men as the following biographical 
sketches show our late co-workers to have 
been, 

Thirteen active and six 
bers of our association 
from their earthly 
meeting. In the limits 
as this it is, of course, 
full justice to the memories of our de- 
ceased fellow members, but a few of the 
principal facts about their lives are here 
offered to go on the permanent records of 
our body. 


associate 
have been called 
labors since our last 
of such a report 
impossible to do 


mem- 


JAMES FARWELL COWEE, 
L, Thompson Sons Company, 
N. Y., 1844-1911. 

James Farwell Cowee, president of John 
lL. Thompson Sons Company, wholesale 
druggists of Troy, N. Y., died at his home 

in that city October 31, 1911, 

Mr. Cowee was one of the business lead- 
ers of Northern New York and was widely 
known throughout an extensive territory. 
He was born in Troy, September 23, 1844, 
and in 1864 began his business career with 
the firm of which he was president. Five 
years later he received an interest in the 
concern, and on the death of William A. 


John Troy, 


OIL PAINT AND 





Thompson, in 1903, the business was in- 
corporated witn Mr. Cowee as president, 

Kor many years Mr, Cowee has regular- 
ly attended the meetings of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, and 
While he never took an active part, he 
Was always regarded as one of its sub- 
stantial members. 


JOHN W. PERKINS; 
John W. Perkins Company, Portland, Me., 
1820-1911. 

Jolin W. Perkins, president of the John 
W Perkins Company, wholesale drug- 
gists of Portland, Me., died at his home 
in New Rochelle, N. Y¥., November 1, 1911, 
int his ninety-first year. 

At the age of sixteen 
tered the drug business as a clerk at 
Karmington, Me. Four years later he 
started a retail drug business on his own 
account, which he conducted successfully 
until his removal to Portland, in_ 1853, 
Where he and his brother, Benjamin A. 
Perkins (the former partner of Jeremiah 
Curtis in the firm of Curtis & Perkins, 
proprietors of Mrs. Winslow’s_ soothing 
syrup), established a wholesale drug busi- 
hess under the name of John W. Perkins 
«& 


Mr. Perkins en- 


Co, 

The two Perkins brothers contiuued in 
business until 189% when the John W. 
Perkins Company was formed, the busi- 
ness of that company at present being 
coliducted by Charles J. Perkins, William 
’. Millay, George L. Fogg and Bion R, 
Lane, i we 
\lthough the subject of this sketch had 


hot been in active business for a number 
ot years preceding his death, he retained 


his position as president of the company 
which bears his name. Mr, Perkins was 
prominent in Masonic affairs, and was in- 
terested in church work. He is survived 
by his widow and two daughters. _ 


THOMAS M. CURTIS, 
1863-1911. 

Thomas M. Curtius, a drug broker and 
commission agent of New York, died at 
lis home in Staten Island, December 5, 
vii, after a brief illness. 

Mr. Curtius was born in Bremen, Ger- 
muny, in 1863. He came to this country 
while a very young man and entered the 
New York drug house of Stallman & Ful- 
ion. A tew years later he started in busi- 
ness for himself and was successful from 
the start. 

Mr. Curtius is survived by his widow, 
his mother, and a brother and sister. 





CHARLES M. DOHME, 
Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Md., 1843-1911. 


Charles E. Dohme, president of Sharp & 
Doiume, of Baltimore, Md., died at his 
home in that city December 7, 1911, after, 
an iliness of nearly three years. 

Althougti Mr. Dohme had been out of 
active participation in the affairs of busi- 
ness for a long time, his death was never- 
theless a shock to his friends in the trade, 
sor he was well known and highly 
esteemed, not only on account of his 
scientitic attainments, but also for his 
democratic manner and keen interest in 
cverything affecting pharmacy. 


Mr. Dohme was born in a small German 
principé on March 12, 1843, and came 





to this country with his parents in 1851. 
tle attended a private school in Baltimore 
and subsequently entered the drug store 


ot the late A, P. Sharp. Later he ob- 
tuined employment in the pharmacy of 
George L. Kidwell & Son, at Georgetown, 
vv. C., but shortly afterward returned to 


bualtimore and became a clerk in the 
estublishment of Andrews & Thompson. 

Louis Dohme, an _ elder brother of 
Charies, having formed a partnership with 
Mr. Sharp in 1860, the younger brother was 
invited to become a member of the firm 
in 1866, and did so. At that time the 
house was already doing a considerable 
mapufacturing husiness in connection 
with its retail department, and the new 
member of the tirm was put in charge 
of the laboratory, which position he held 
us long as he was able to be in business. 
In 189% the firm became a corporation with 
Charles E. Dohme as vice-president, an 
office he continued to fill until the death 
of Louis Dohme, when he succeeded his 
elder brother as president. 

Mr. Dohme served as president of the 
Maryland College of Pharmacy; as presi- 
dent of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association; as chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the United States Pharmaco- 
poeial Convention, and in other positions 
in which his broad mind and sound 
judgment were exercised for the good of 
the calling at large. He was a director 
in the Central Savings Bank, and a mem- 
ber of the Oratorio Society of his home 
city. He was a man who read and travel- 
ed much and profited by what he thus 
acquired, 





Mr. Dohme is survived by his widow, 
one son, Dr, A. R. L. Dohme, and three 
daughters. 

GUY G. MAJOR, 


Major Company, Toledo, O., 1860- 
1912. 


Guy G. Major, president of the Guy G. 
Major Company, of Toledo, O., died in 
New York city, January 30, 1912, of pneu- 
monia after a brief illness. 

Mr. Major was born at Ottumwa, Iowa 
in i860. For a number of years he was 
engaged in the linseed oil business at To- 
ledo, his company in 1897 becoming a part 
of the American Linseed Company, which 
he helped to organize, and of which he 
was later president. Retiring from the 
presidency of the company, Mr. Major, in 
i902, organized the Guy G. Major Com- 
pany, producers of linseed oil and castor 
oil, and he was president of this company 


Guy G. 


up to the time of his death. , 

Mr. Major took an active part in the 
politics of his home city and served as 
Mayor of Toledo for two terms. He is 
survived by his widow, one son and a 
daughter. 

GEORGE E. KING, 
iowa Drug Company, Des Moines, Iowa, 


1846-1912. 


George E. King, president of the Iowa 
Drug Company, wholesale druggists, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, died at his home in 
that city January 25, 1912. 

Mr. King was born at De Peyster, N. 
Y., in 1846. Until he was nineteen years 
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of age he lived at home and worked on 
his tather’s farm. For the following 
three years he taught school and studied 
iaw at Ogdensburg, N. Y. In 1869 he went 
to Kansas and engaged in the bridge busi- 
ness and in 18/5 organized the King Bridge 
Company, with headquarters at Des 
Moines. 

After retiring from active participation 


in the affairs of this business, Mr. King 
became interested in State and national 
bauking institutions, and likewise ac- 


quired a stock interest and became presi- 
dent of the lowa Drug Company. 


CLARENCE W. FOX, 


ox, Fultz & Co., Boston Mass., 1857-1912. 
Clarence Woodbury Fox, head of Fox, 
Iuliz & Co., Boston, Mass., died Febru- 
ary 12, 1912, aged fifty-five years. 
ihe deceased was vorn April 12, 1857, at 
Ashiana, Greene county, N. Y., where his 
father, the Rev. Henry J. Fox, D. D., a 


distinguished Methodist clergyman and 
uuthor, was president of the Ashland Col- 
legiate Institute. ‘ne buildings of this 
scnool having been destroyed by fire, Dr. 
lox moved to New York, where he filled 
several pastorates, and then, in 1869, went 
tu Columbia to take a professorship in the 


University of South Carolina. lt was in 
tne latter institution that the son re- 
ceived the greater part of his scnolastie 


education, 

Mr. Fox returned to the North, and in 
isiy entered the employment of L. C. Paul 
«& Co., Blackstone street, Boston, dealers 
in druggists’ glassware and _= sundries. 
Hiere he met L’red A. Fultz, employed by 
the same firm, with whom after a year 
vr two he formed partnership under the 
nume of Fox & Fultz, dealers in the same 
iine ot goods. Later John A. Webster was 
admitted to the firm, and the name was 
lengthened to Fox, Fultz & Webster. The 
new partner, however, remained but a few 


yeary and the firm name was again 
changed, this time to Fox, Fultz & Co. 
Mr. fk ultz died in 1899 and shortly after- 


ward the New York branch ot Fox, Fultz 


& Co. was incorporated under the name 
of Lillibridge-Weeks-Thurlow Company. 


The death of Mr. 
active partner. 
The subject of this sketch 
personal and business acquaintance in 
New England and New York, by whom 
he was held in the highest esteem. He 
was a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, of the Beauseant Command- 
ery, Knights Templar, and of other busi- 
ness and social organizations. The greater 
part of his life was spent in his attractive 
home at Saugus, Mass., to which town 
he moved in 1879, and where he was a 
member of the Board of Selectmen for 
two years. It was here that he met and, 
in Is82, married Miss Gertrude L. Oliver, 
by whom Tie is survived. ‘heir only 
child is Mrs. Lincoln Asheroft, of Saugus. 


Fultz left Mr. Fox the 


had a wide 


JOHN MARSHALL 
Michigan Drug Company, 
1845-1912. 


John Marshal Hinchman, treasurer of 
the Michigan Drug Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., died suddenly on May 3, 1912, in his 
apartments in that city, following an at- 
tack of pneumonia. 

Mr. Hinchman was born in Detroit Au- 
gust 14, 1845. He received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of that city, 
and latér graduated from the University 
of Michigan. His father, the late Theo- 
dore H. Hinchman, who conducted a 
wholesale drug business at Detroit, took 
his son into partnership with him, the 
firm name becoming T. H. Hinchman & 
Son. On the admission of another son to 
the firm, the name was changed to T. H. 
Hinchman & Sons, and when the business 
was incorporated, to T. H. Hinchman 
Sons & Co. Later the business was 
merged with others and was incorporated 
as Whilliams-Davis-Brooks & Hinchman 
Sons, now being known as the Michigan 
Drug Company. 

Mr. Hinchman was a member of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, of the Sigma 
Phi Fraternity, and of the Detroit, Detroit 
Boat, and Country, clubs. 

Besides his Widow, Mr. 
survived by one son, Theodore H. 
man, and one brother, Ford D, C. 
man. 





HINCHMAN, 
Detroit, Mich., 


Hinchman is 
Hinch- 
Hinch- 





JONAS M. KILMER, 
Kilmer Company, Binghamton, N. 
1844-1912. 


Jonas M. Kilmer, president of the Dr. 
Kilmer Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., 


Dr. Y¥., 


died at his home in that city on May 
13, 1912, after a long illness. 
Mr. Kilmer was born at Cobleskill, N. 


Y., April 11, 1844. He was identified with 
numerous business enterprises in New 
Yerk city and elsewhere until 1878, when 
he removed to Binghamton, and with his 
brother became interested in the manu- 
facture of proprietary medicines. In 1893 


he purchased his brother's interest, and 
in i908 ineorporated his business under 
the name of the Dr. Kilmer Company, 
with himself as president, although at 


that time he had practically retired from 
active business. 

The deceased was also president of the 
People’s Bank of jinghamtan and a 
trustee of the Binghamton Savings Bank, 
and for a number of years was a trustee 
of the North Presbyterian Church of his 
city. He was a member of several Ma- 
sonic orders. 

Mr. Kilmer is survived by his widow and 
one son, Willis Sharpe Kilmer. 

HENRY B. FAIRCHILD. 
Hazeltine & Perkins Drug Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 1846-1912. 
Henry B. Fairchild, buyer for the Hazel- 


tine & Perkins Drug Company, whole- 
sale druggists, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
died «ut his home in that city, May 17, 
1912, following a stroke of apoplexy. 

Mr. Fairchild was born at Rochester, 
N. ¥., September 29, 1846, and entered the 
employment of the Hazeltine & Perkins 
Drug Company in 1872. 


The subject of this sketch was active in 
business until a few months prior to his 
death. He was an enthusiastic worker in 
the drug industry and for many years rep- 
resented his company at the annual meet- 
ings of the N&tional Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association. He served the associa- 
tion as a member of its Committee on 
Pruprietary Goods, For many years he 
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was president of the Ohio, Kentucky, In- 
diar.a and Michigan Drug Club, an organ- 
cree oy of wholesale druggists in those 
States. 

Mr. Fairchild leaves one son, Harry E. 
Fairchild, secretary of the company with 
which his father was so long connected. 


WILLIAM 5S. GERITY, 

grothers Drug Company, Elmira, 
N. Y., 1847-1912. 

William Scott Gerity, for many years 
prominent as a retail druggist and later 
in the wholesale trade at Elmira, N. Y., 
died at La Jolla, Cal., whither he had gone 
in search of health May 24, 1912. At the 
time of his death he was not engaged in 
business, having withdrawn in 1910. The 
old firm of Gerity Brothers became a cer- 
poration in 1908. 

Mr. Gerity was born at Elmira and had 
always resided there. He began his life 
work as a drug clerk in the store of John 
Hooker in 1861. In 1869 he purchased the 
interest of C. S. Ingraham in the business 
of Robinson & Ingraham, who had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Hooker, the firm name being 
changed to Robinson & Gerity. Subse- 
quently the style of the firm became 
Gerity & Morrell. In 1883 the interest of 
Cc. E. Morrell was purchased by Clayton 
Rk. Gerity, when the name of the concern 
was again changed, this time becoming 
jerity brothers, which it remained until 
the incorporation was effected four years 
ago. Clayton R. Gerity died in 1897, and 
the subject of the present sketch contin- 
ued the business alone until his retire- 
ment as above stated. Thomas C., a son 
of Clayton R. Gerity, is president of the 
company. 

Mr. Gerity was a hard worker, and it 
is said of him that for thirty years he 
did not take a vacation. Latterly he had 
found it necessary to take short rests and 
tmps for his health, but then it was too 
late to repair the damage that had been 
done by overwork. As a family man, as 
a citizen, as an officer of the Methodist 
Church, and in all his relations in life, the 
deceased left a record of which any man 
might well be proud. He is survived by 
a widow and two sons, George C., of 
Seattie, and Marsden T., of Elmira. 


Gerity 





ARNOLD F. GWINNER, 
Whitteker-Gwinner Drug Company, Day- 
ton O., 1863-1912. 

Arnold Frederick Gwinner, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Whitteker- 
Gwinncr Drug Company, Dayton, O., died 
June 3, 1912, at his residence in that city. 
Mr. Gwinner was born at Miamisburg, 
O., September 7, 1863. He was a graduate 
of the University of Michigan, and of the 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy. Soon 
after his graduation in pharmacy he went 
to Dayton and established himself in the 
drug business. In a few years he re- 
turned to Miamisburg, where for fifteen 
years he was a leading retail druggist. 
Then he again went to Dayton and with 
Frank Altherr and Bart Whitteker_ es- 
tablished the Whitteker-Gwinner Drug 
Company, with which he maintained a 

connection until he died. L 

The deceased s*as prominently identified 
with several secret benevolent orders, and 
was prominnt in political and in financial 
orders. He left a wife and seven children. 





SHELDON C. BROWN, 
Carter’s Smart Weed Company, Erie, Pa., 
1888-1912. 


Sheldon C. Brown, vice-president and 
trec’surer of the Carter’s Smart Weed 
Company, Erie, Fa., died suddenly at 


Ierie July 10, 1912. 

T'hne deceased was a native of the city 
in which his life was spent, having been 
born there December 12, 1888. At an early 
age he entered the office of the Carter's 
Smart Weed Company, beginning at the 
bottom of the ladder. In 199 he was 
made treasurer of the company and gave 
evidence of such splendid executive abil- 


ity that, in 1910, he was elected to the 
position of vice-president and general 
manager, the president of the company 


moving his family to California and turn- 
ing over to Mr. Brown the entire manage- 
ment of the business. He at once demon- 
strated that he was the right man in the 
right place, and his ability as an executive 
did not prevent him from being kind, 
gentle and considerate to all with whom 
he came in contact. He was making a 
wonderful record when he was called 
away in the flush of his young manhood, 





WALTER P. COLBURN, 
Colburn, Birks & Co, Peoria, IIll., 1843-1912. 


Walter Phelps Colburn, president of 
Colburn, Birks & Co., Peoria, Ill., died 
after an illness of several months July 


15, 1912. 

The deceased was born at Bloomington, 
Ill., February 6, 1843, of an old aristocratic 
Connecticut family. In 1850 his_ parents 
moved to Peoria, his father, Dr. Edwin M. 
Colburn, establishing a medical practice 
and becoming in time the leading physi- 
cian of that city. At the age of nine- 
teen the son, on completing his course 
in the public schools, embarked in the 
wholesale. drug business with the late 
Henry Simoneau, under the firm name of 
Simoneau & Colburn. In 1872 the style of 


the firm became Colburn, Birks & Co 
Its present business is one of the largest 
and most influential in its section of the 
country. Mr. Simoneau retained a con- 
nection with the firm of which Mr. Col- 
burn was the head up to the time of his 
death last winter. If he and Mr. Colburn 
had lived up to the expiration the 
present year, Mr. Colburn, Mr. Simoneau 
and Mr. Birks would have been in busi- 
ness together fifty years. é 

Mr. Colburn has been spoken of as a 
man of fastidious honor and incorruptible 
rectitude, a gentleman of an older and 
hetter school, one who in his business 
relations as well as in the social world 


was recognized and referred to as a leader 
in the best and worthiest sense of the 
word. He is survived by his widow and 
one daughter, Mrs. G. De F. Kinney. His 
only son died some years ago. 


BENJAMIN ABBOTT PERKINS, 
John W. Perkins Company, Portland, Me.. 
1823-1912. 
Abbott Perkins, president «! 
Perkins Company, wholesa:- 
Me., died at his 


Benjamin 
the J. W. 
druggists, of Portland, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Jefferson Distilling & Denaturing Co. 


OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


EXCLUSIVE DISTILLERS AND DENATURERS 


Desire to inform the trade that their New and 
Modern Plant will begin operation on or about 
November first. 


Completely denatured and all special formulas 
of industrial alcohol will be our specialty. 


Shipments will be made in tank cars, barrels or 
drums. 


Prices and samples cheerfully furnished upon 
application. 


Correspondence Solicited 


Jefferson Distilling & Denaturing Company 


P.O. BOX 1448 


New Orleans, Louisiana 





home in Portland, August 30, 1912, in his 
eighty-ninth year, 

At the age of sixteen Mr. Perkins en- 
tered the drug business in Hallowell, Me., 
as a clerk for Mr. Scammon. Four years 
later he formed a partnership with Jere- 
miah Curtis, of Bangor, Me., where they 


began the manufacture of Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Later they moved the 
plant tou New York. In 1863, at the solici- 
tation of his brother, John W. Perkins, he 
sold his interest in the business to Mr. 
Curtis and tormed a partnership known 
as John W. Perkins & Co., wholesale 
druggists, at Portland. 

‘he two brothers continued in business 
until 1896 When the John W. Perkins Com- 
pany was formed, as stated in the notice 


of the death of John W. Perkins, which 
forms a part of this report. 

The subject of the present sketch was 
president of the company at the time of 
lis death, although he had not been in 
active business for many years. He is 
survived by two sons, Charles J. and 
Willis I. Perkins, 

ALBERT H. TATUM, 


Whitall-Tatum Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1874-1912. 

H. Tatum, secretary of Whitall- 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., died 
August 31, 1912, at Seabright, N. J. 

Mr. ‘Tatum was born in 1874. He was a 
member of the old firm of Whitall, Tatum 
& Co., and became tne secretary of the 
corporation of Whitall-Tatum Company 
when it was formed to continue the busi- 
ness. He was also vice-president of Mein- 
ecke & Co. 

Mr. Tatum was a member of the New 
York Athletic Club, the Automobile’ Club 
of America, the Rumson Country Club, 
the Wikragykl Country Club, und a direc- 
tor of the J. Hood Wright Hospital. He 
is survived by his widow. 


Albert 
‘Tatum 


WILLIAM G. GILMORE, 
Gilmore Drug Company, Pittsburgh, 

Pa., 1842-1912. 

Gilmore, president of the W. 
J. Gilmore Drug Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died at his home in that city after 
a brief iliness September 24, 1912. 

Mr. Gilmore was born near Pittsburgh, 
the son of James Gilmore, a farmer. After 
receiving a common school education he 
attended college at Pittsburgh. About 
thirty-nine years ago Mr. Gilmore entered 
the wholesale drug business with the firm 
of McKeowan. Thompson & Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Later Mr. Thompson died and Mr. 
Gilmore and Mr. Dempster bought his 
share in the firm, and in 1904 the W. J. 
Gilmore Drug Company was organized. 
Of late years Mr. Gilmore had not been 
active in the affairs of the company which 
hore his name, 

Mr. Gilmore was a member of the Pres- 
byterian Chureh. He was married thirty- 
four years ago to Miss Anna M. McKee. 
His wife, two daughters, Mrs. W. D. 
Brewster and Miss Anna W. Gilmore; one 
brother, James Gilmore, and two grand- 
children survive, 


WwW... 


William J. 


FRANK A, FAXON, 
laxon & Gallagher Drug Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 1848-1912. 

Frank Allen Faxon, president of the 
Faxon & Gallagher Drug Company, Kan- 
sus City, Mo., died suddenly in his home 
at that city after a stroke of apoplexy 
September 30, 1912, aged sixty-four years. 


Last March he slipped on the icy pave- 
ment and fell, sustaining a fracture of 
the thigh bone. For months he had to 
remain in bed, and had been compelled 
to use crutches in walking ever since. 
Lack of his usual exercise is thought by 
many to have brought the apoplectic 
stroke. 

The deceased was born at Scituate, 
Mass., May 2%, 1848. When only nine years 


of age he went to Kansas. For five years 
the lad was on a farm near Lawrence, 
but when fourteen years old he became 
a clerk in a drug store. From that time 
until his death he was continually identi- 
fied with the calling he then chose. For 
one year only he was not in active busi- 
ness, and that he spent at Ann Arbor in 
stuay. 

In i878 Mr. Faxon moved to Kansas 
City, Mo., and entered the wholesale drug 
business as a member of the firm of 
Woodward, Faxon & Co. In 1897 the style 
of the firm became Faxon, Horton & Gal- 
lagher; about a year later it was changed 
to Faxon & Gallagher, and, in 1908, the 
business of the house passed into the 
hands of a corporation known as the 
Faxon & Gallagher Drug Company, of 
which the deceased was the head. Mr. 
Faxon’s firm joined the Western Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association in 1880, about 
four years after it had been organized, 
and when, in 1882, that body was reor- 
ganized along more comprehensive lines 
as the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, the firm retained its member- 
ship in it. In 1888 Mr. Faxon was elected 
fifth vice-president of the association; in 
ISST second vice-president, and at the De- 
troit meeting, held in 1893, his fellow mem- 


bers testified to their confidence in his 
ability and integrity by raising him to 
the presidency. For three years, from 
ISv7 to 1900. Mr. Faxon was chairman of 
our very important Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods, succeeding his warm 
friend, Mahlon N. Kline, who had held 


the position for ten years, 
Although he turned a deaf ear to those 


who would have had him enter politics, 
Mr. Faxon was for two years a member 
of his city’s Board of Aldermen, and at 
the time of his death was president of 


the Kansas City Board of Education, and 
head cof that municipality’s public library 
system. He also served several terms as 
president of the Commercial Club of Kan- 
sas City. He was of exceptional phy- 
sique, commanding presence and brilliant 
mind, and possessed the characteristic of 
winning the admiartion and affection of 
all with whom he came ineo close contact. 
Hie was a very capable and attractive 
public speaker, and was in almost con- 
stant demand as a toastmaster. 

rhe funeral services were attended by 
men prominent in the drug trade, and our 
association was represented by its presi- 
dent, Mr. Theodore F. Meyer; ex-presi- 
dent Colonel Cyrus P. Walbridge and Mr. 
George R. Merrell. 

Surviving the deceased are a widow, two 
and two daughters. The two sons 
for several years been associated 


sons 
have 
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with the business of the Faxon & Gal- 
lagher Drug Company, Henry D. Faxon 
being its secretary, and F, Thomas Faxon 
The daughters 








its stant secretary. 
are Frank E. House, wife of an at- 
torney-at-law of Kansas’ City, and 
Irances, eleven years old. 

Your committee’ respectfully recom- 
mends that in consideration of the un- 
usually valuable services whicli ex-presi- 


dent rank A, Faxon rendered to this as- 
sociation that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the president to prepare special 
resolutions in his memory, and that these 
be suitably engrossed and sent to his 
fainily. 

Your committee further recommends 
that a memorial page be set apart in the 
report of the proceedings of this conven- 
tion in which the names of our departed 
members shall be inscribed, and that when 
this report is printed in the proceedings a 
picture of each deceased member accom- 
pany the same, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Harry J. Schnell, 
Chairman. 
MR. MAIN’S TRIBUTE. 

Mr. President—When we listen at 
each annual meeting to the names of 
those who, since we last met together, 
have passed into the higher life, we re- 
member with kindly interest every per- 
sonality, and that in each individual 
was centered the lovVe and hopes of a 
larger or smaller circle, and we trust 
and believe that each one has left this 
present world a little better for his 
having lived and faithfully done his 
allotted work while in it; but while we 
recognize with thankfulness their con- 
tributions to the common good, there 
stands out the name of one who was a 
giant among us, Frank A. Faxon. 

God made Frank Faxon in a noble 
mould and endowed him with a magni- 
ficent personality, a persuasive elo- 
quence, and such sterling qualities of 
mind and heart that drew all men to 
him, so that at the time of his decease 
he was without doubt the most popu- 
lar and best beloved of all our mem- 
bers. Our present meeting is overcast 
by the shadow of his death, and a feel- 
ing of sadness and regret must possess 
the souls of all who knew him, and es- 
pecially of those who have worked 
shoulder to shoulder with him for so 
many years in carrying on the work 
of this association. 

To each one of us Frank Faxon’s 
death means a great personal loss, the 
loss of a friend whose place cannot be 
filled—but there remains to each the 
remembrance of his personal friend- 
ship, his cheerful presence, his sympa- 
thetic voice, his kindly word, and, 
above all, there is the record of his 
long, active, loyal service for this as- 
sociation which he so firmly believed 
in, and for which he so faithfully 
worked, so that while we lay a wreath 
to-day upon the grave of our dear 
friend and felow laborer, we know that 
he would not have us stand supinely by 
and mourn his loss, but rather that we 
should each one of us work more earn- 
estly than ever before to maintain and 
strengthen this, our beloved. associa- 
tion, and perpetuate it as a living 
monument to him and to those other 
leaders who have gone before, so that 
it will remain a power and inspiration 
to those who come after, and justify 
the wording of its motto:— 

“They builded better 
knew.” 

President Meyer:—Are there any oth- 
er remarks? 

A. J. More:—I move that the report 
of the Committee on Memorials of De- 
eceased Members be adopted by a ris- 
ing vote. (The motion was unanimous- 
adopted by a rising vote.) 

President Meyer:—Following that ac- 
tion I appoint as the Committee on 
Resolutions in Memory of ex-President 
Faxon, as provided in the report of the 
committee, C. P. Walbridge, St. Louis; 
E. D. Taylor, Richmond, Va., and 
Charles S. Martin, Nashville, Tenn. 

Charles A. West:—I move that the 
report of the Committee on Legislation 
be made a special order of business 
for Wednesday morning, at 11 o’clock, 
following the report of the Committee 
on Proprietary Goods. (Motion second- 
ed and carried.) 

Charles A. West:—Dr. Hamilton 
Wright has consented ta be with us 
and state the views of the Department 
of State on Opium Legislation and 
Narcotie Legislation, and he is to be 
here on Thursday morning, and I move 
that that matter be made a special 
order of business immediately follow- 
ing the report of the Special Commit- 
tee on Anti-Narcotic Legislation. (Mo- 
tion seconded and carried.) 

President Meyer:—The next business 
will be the report of the Committee 
on Fire Insurance, George W. Lattimer, 
Columbus, O., chairman. 

Mr. Lattimer presented the report:— 
Fire 


than they 


of the Committee on 


Insurance, 
Through the kindness of the 
of the N. W. D. A., 226 circular letters 
containing return postal cards were sent 
to the active members of the association. 


Report 


secretary 


The circular was as follows:- * 
New York, Aug. 17, 1912. 
To Members Who Are Wholesale Drug- 
gists: 
Fire Insurance Questions. 
At the request of Mr. George W. Lat- 
timer, Columbus, O., chairman of our Com- 


mittee on Fire Insurance, I enclose a pos- 
tal card calling for information desired by 
that committee for use in its annual report, 
to be presented at our next meeting, which 


will be held in Milwaukee during the week 


REPORTER 


of October 1912, Mr. 
desires every wholesale druggist to fill up 
the blank answers on this postal card and 
mail it to him at an early date, so that the 
information will reach him in ample time 
for use in his report. 
Very truly 
(Signed) J. &. 
A. copy the 
(All Wholesak 


INFORMATION 
TEE ON 

(Please give 
questions on fire 
kept over’a series of 
able information for the 
wholesale drug risks by the 
panies in the different sections of 
try.) 

Have you had any fire on your premises, 
or do you know of any among the whole- 
sale druggists of your section since our last 
meeting, which was held October 10-13, 
1911? If go, 

What was the 


Lattimer urgently 


yours, 
roms, Secretary. 


of postal follows: 


Druggists Please 
FOR N. W. D. A. COMMIT- 
FIRE INSURANCE, 

particular 


Answer.) 


attention to the 
such statistics 
give very valu- 
basis rates on 
insurance com- 
the coun- 


losses, as 


years 


cause of such fire or 





Was there a satisfactory settlement made 
by the insurance QUAD F866 vt dednceésvives 
i OLE ETT OLE CLES ET TREE ee . 
ee  Gasena cd phete.cbees hoa Vavebackenias ° 
Place ° . ° 
EO deed en eve Ui uN abe keene ks 
One hundred and forty seven replies 
were received. These return cards were 
in such simple form that it would have 
tiken but very little of the time of any 
of our members to fill out, sign and re- 
turn. Your committee feel that they are 


uoing a sufficiently important work for 
the members of the as,ociation to entitle 
them to the courtesy and consideration 
of the information requested. Surely the 
benefit to the members in reduced expense 
tor fire insurance should be proof of this 
statement, 


FIRES DURING THE YEAR. 

‘Lhe tollowing fires were reported. With 
one or two exceptions it is remarkable 
that from this as well as from every other 
available source of information, there 
have been so few fire losses during the 
past year among the wholesale druggists. 

Van Zandt & Bruce Drug Company, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., report a loss, Janu- 
ary 6, 1912, of about $8,000. The loss was 
from water from sprinkler leakage owing 
to frozen pipes. They carry. sprinkler 
leakage insurance and the loss was satis- 
faciorily adjusted. This loss from sprink- 
ler leakage, reported so soon after the 
Fire insurance Committee’s report in 
October, 1911, might cause the members to 
believe the conclusions of the committee 
iast year were wrong. The statistics, 
however, taken over a long number of 
years, indicated that such insurance was 
unnecessary. 

Polk & Calder Drug Company, Troy, N. 
Y., report a loss of $32,000 February 26, 
1912. This firm’s regular business is ca 
ned on in a building known as 171-3-5 
Rtiver street, which is a brick, old-fash- 
ioned structure, but equipped with sprink- 
lers. Three years ago they added the 
brick building known as 169 River street, 
sume construction, but not sprinkled. 
The first and second floors of this building 
as well as the basement were used for 
surplus stock, canned paints, pharmaceu- 
ticals, ete., and the third and fourth 
floors used as manufacturing and labora- 
tory department, the third floor having an 





electric motor, tablet and coating ma- 
chines. 

On the evening of February 29, about 
6.45, shortly after this department was 


closed for the night, fire broke out on the 
third floor. As nearly as could be dis- 

-overed, the fire must have been caused 
from a spark from the electric motor 
which was thrown off when the motor 
was shut down for the day, and probably 
yell into an accumulation of dust, which 
caused the subsequent serious fire. . 

The above loss was on the stock, fix- 
tures and building. This building is sep- 
erated from their main building by fire 
dvors on the double plan, one on each 
side of the wall, being wood doors cov- 
eyed with tin. The only damage in their 
inain store was from _ water, which 
amounted to about $5,000. The water came 
into the main store from under the fire 
doors, the firemen holding hose directly 
on the fire doors to prevent their being 
warped and destroyed by the heat of the 
fire. and on this account the main floor 
received a very liberal sprinkling. 

John L. Thompson Sons and Company, 
‘roy, N. Y., report a loss of about $1,500 
from the same fire, as they occupy prem- 
ises adjoining the Polk & Calder Drug 
Company. They had the above water loss 
notwithstanding the fact that they had 
a double fire wall which separated them 
from the above concern, and a tin roof. 

Houston Drug Company, Houston, Tex., 
had a loss of about $600 in February, 1912. 
Their porter was emptying a drum of car- 
bon bisulphide into smaller cans on the 
sidewalk. On his return after being away 
a few moments, he found the carbon burn- 
ing. The flames spread so rapidly they 
suffered a loss of about $600. There was 
no explosion as the bung was out of the 
tank and the flames were not sufficiently 
confined to cause one. They believe the 
fire was caused by someone passing 
throwing a lighted match or cigarette into 
the carbon. While their fire insurance 
policy did not exactly cover goods on the 
sidewalk, the insurance company paid the 
loss without question, , 

Morrison, Plummer Company, Chicago, 
ill., report a loss of about $120 on May 26, 
1912. The cause of this fire may be of 
some special interest, owing to the fact 
that the Kauffman-Lattimer Company, of 
‘“olumbus, O., reported a loss of the same 
nature several years since in one of the 
previous reports of the Fire Insurance 
Committee. The circumstances were al- 
most exactly alike in the two cases. A 
‘veight order had been packed which con- 
tuined a bottle of ¢. p. nitric acid and 
left in the shipping room over night. The 
tire was discovered by the night watch- 
man before the sprinkler head was re- 
leased, spread to other orders in the ship- 
ping room, causing the above loss. As 
nearly as could be discovered the nitric 
acid in contact with the rubber stopple 
in the bottle caused an explosion and sub- 
se fire. 
Fe quent a similar case was reported by 
the Kauffman-Lattimer Company several 
vears since, the composition of the rub- 
ber stopple was analyzed by the manu- 
facturers at Akron and by other chem- 
ists, but it was never learned just what 
was in the composition of the rubber to 
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eause an explosion when it came in con- 
tact with the c, p. nitric acid. 

Since the fire with the Kauffman-Lat- 
timer Company, this firm have used only 
ground glass stoppered bottles for ec. p. 
nitric acid, and your committee would 
recommend that this course be followed 
by the other members of this association. 

In this connection it might be well to 

refer to the requirements of the bureau 
for the “‘safe transportation of explosives 
nnd other dangerous articles,’ organized 
under the auspices of the American Rail- 
way Association, 30 Vesey street, New 
York. There are a number of methods 
used by wholesale druggists for packing 
c. Pp. nitric acid to accord with these 
requirements. Some use asbestos wool 
and other packing, which is quite expen- 
sive; excelsior treated with a 20 per cent. 
cr 2 per cent. solution of calcium chloride, 
when dry, makes the cheapest and a very 
reliable packing for this purpose. 
; Yehr & Lange Drug Company, Milwau- 
xee, Wis., report a small fire on June 6, 
iflz, caused by the breakage of a carboy 
of sulphuric acid in a small brick build- 
ing and entirely separate from the main 
building, about 25x30, used for storing ex- 
celsior, rosin and acid in carboys. While 
it could not be determined just how the 
lire started, they believe it could not have 
been from spontaneous combustion, as 
one of their teamsters had just left the 
building with a carboy of acid, and they 
felt sure there must have been some care- 
lessness on his part in using matches 
while getting the carboy. The only loss 
was from the carboy and acid, and no 
claim was made on the insurance com- 
panies. 

Waco Drug Company, Waco, Tex., re- 
port a small loss on July 26, 1912, amount- 
ing to $58.65. The fire occurred on their 
shipping wharf at the rear of their build- 
ing, and it is presumed that the fire was 
caused from a switch engine on the side 
track. Their building is equipped with 
automatic sprinklers, but does not protect 
the wharf. 

The above covers all the fires reported 
by_the return postal cards. 

from other sources we learned of the 
tollowing losses:— 

W. H. King Drug Company, Raleigh, N. 
c., had a loss of about $850 November 5, 
1911. The report on this fire is rather in- 
teresting. It occurred on Sunday night 
after the store had been closed since Saf- 
urday at 6 p. m. The loss was mainly 
fiom water, occasioned by the city fire 
department. Their building is equipped 
with automatic sprinklers which worked 
well and put out the fire, but the city 
fire department could not resist the temp- 
tation to waste a few hundred gallons of 
water unnecessarily and thereby caused 
the main damage that occurred. The 
reply to our question as to the cause of 
the fire was in the following characteristic 
language :— 

We had rats in the building, also a few 
boxes of matches, and from the location of 
the fire it was concluded that the fire was 
caused by matches, whether from sponta- 
neous combustion or rats, we have been un- 
able to discover. 

The conclusion of your committee is 
that the safest plan is to be without rats 
and matches in a wholesale drug stock. 

Meredith Drug Company, Fargo, N. D., 
met with a total loss on December 8, 
1911. The origin of the fire was unknown, 
but aas believed to have been accidental 
and due to an accumulation of rubbish. 
The loss as reported from outside sources 
on stock was $150,000, insurance $229,000; 
on building, $35,000, insurance $20,000. The 
company did not resume business after 
the fire. Your committee have addressed 
two letters to this concern, and also one 





to the chief of the Fire Department of 
Fargo, N. D., but have reecived no an- 
swer, and finally received the above in- 


formation from insurance sources in Chi- 
cago, 


Henry B. Gilpin Company, Baltimore, 
Md. The. chairman of your committee 
saw in the public press that this firm 


had met with a fire in December, 1911. A 
letter to this concern brought this charac- 
teristic reply:— 

Baltimore, Sept. 25, 1912. 
Lattimer, Columbus, O. 


Dear Sir:—We have before us your letter 
of inquiry and in reply would state that 
we have never suffered a loss by fire since 
we have been engaged in business. Trust- 
ing our information is satisfactory, we re- 
main, very truly yours, 

(Signed) Henry B. Gilpin Company. 

This correspondence shows how unre- 
liable the public press is in reference to 
reports of fire losses. 

Spokane Drug Company, Spokane, 
Wash., were reported to have had a 
slight fire loss April 9, 1912. Two letters 
have been addressed to this company, but 
so far your committee have failed to re- 
ceive any reply. The report states that 
the fire occurred in a storage room, situ- 
ated in a different location from their 
main place of business. The amount of 
damage was so small that it was not 
estimated in the report. 

Meyer Brothers Drug Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., reported a loss on June 16 of 
about $38,000. The fire occurred in a 
building at $16 Third street, where is lo- 
cated their printing plant, paint factory 
and drug mills. It was caused by light- 
ning striking one of the electric wires 
leading into the building during a severe 
storm which caused the switch board to 
cateh fire. The fire department extin 
guished the fire, which was confined to 
a small area on the upper floor, but in so 
doing deluged the entire building with 
water. The building was old style, four 
story, and was not equipped with sprink- 
: carried on the 


Mr. George W. 


lers. The entire insurance 
ouilding, stock and machinery was over 
$80,000. The settlement with the adjusters 


was entirely satisfactory. 
Company, 


San An- 


San Antonio Drug I 1 
tonio, Tex., report a loss September 17, 
-91z, in a shed quite a distance from their 


other premises, “which was used to store 
acids, carbon bisulphide and bottles. On 
account of the rate being so high as to be 
prohibitive, they carried no insurance on 
this shed. The origin of the fire is not 
known. This warehouse was located 
next door to a fire engine house, but it 
was impossible for the fire to be extin- 
guished as long as any carbon existed. 
This loss was about $3,000. The blaze, 
however, spread to one of their other 
warehouses on which they weer carrying 
insurance. The loss here was about $1,800, 
but was covered by the insurance policy. 

lowa Drug Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
We are iust informed that this firm in- 
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Competition zs. 


o-operation 


What It Means to the Jobber 


Natural and Logical Medium ‘of Distri- 


bution 

The jobber is the natural and logical medium of 
distribution. The use of one selling force at one 
expense to market the products of innumerable 
manufacturers, is self-evidently more economical 
than the putting of 100 special salesmen in the 
same territory with one hundred expense accounts 


—against the jobber’s one. 


Why the Friction in the Family 

Granting the fundamental correctness of the job- 
ber’s position in the economic scheme of things— 
why do specialty manufacturers look upon him as 
a sort of parasite—a necessary evil—and that is 
their private if not their public opinion, 

My observations lead me to the following con- 
clusions: 

The jobber’s sales force, so far as specialties are 
concerned, is in the main untrained and inefficient. 
It lacks creative sales ability. The manufacturer 
has come to believe, and not without reason, that 


he must plant the seeds of interest and tend them « 


until they ripen into demand. Then if he doesn’t 
want to see the crop of orders wasted, he must 
harvest them himself and deposit with the jobber, 
grudgingly paying the jobber a toll or commission 
for the privilege of bulking the orders in one 
account. A pretty strong arraingment, but not 
stronger than the facts warrant. 

The fundamental reason for this unsatisfactory 
state of affairs is that Manufacturer and Job- 
ber are competitors. Two forces that should be 
dwelling in relations of amity are contending—one 
to see how much it can get, the other how little it 


must give. 


“ Can’t-do-its ” 

When the announcement was made that the pro- 
ducts of the Fountain Specialty Company would 
be distributed exclusively through jobbers, several 
You can’t do it. We 


have tried ‘Selling’ the jobber, and there is nothing 


manufacturers said to me: ** 
init. The jobber can’t sell anything, he merely 
takes orders,” 


Supplant Competition 

[ replied that I didn’t intend to “sell” the jobber 
but to establish a system of distributing our pro- 
ducts through the jobber. By our plan of dis- 


tributing ‘Guarantee -Iceless” Soda Fountains 
and accessories through jobbers, competition be- 
tween Manufacturer and Jobber is supplanted by 


co-operation, 


Sales Efficiency—A Proven Fact 

Instead of spending time and money to train and 
develop an efficient force ot specialty men, we 
will co-operate with the jobber in promoting the 
efficiency of his sales force in general, and in par- 


ticular as applied to the marketing of our products, 


This is no longer a theory but a successful prac- 


tice. 


tee-Iceless’ Soda Fountains, and ten per cent. of 
them have a working knowledge of soda fountain 
construction and selling methods equal to any like 
United 


number of soda fountain agents in the 


States. 


No Conflict of Interests 


There is no conflict of interest between us and our 
distributors, because we are the original and. the 


only manufacturers of soda fountains in the world 


selling their product exclusively through jobbers. 


Over seven hundred salesmen sell ‘‘Guaran- 


Co-operation is Better than Competition— 
for all parties concerned 

Our method of distribution supplants competition 
with co-operation, protects the jobber and the soda 
fountain buyer, reduces selling and over-head 
charges; thus enabling us to sell “A better 
fountain for the same money, the same fountain 


for less money.” 


“Playing the Game. Two Ways—Even 
Three” 


Some soda fountain manufacturers play the game 
both ways. They use the jobber in territory that 
is expensive to operate, and to open up virgin 
territory at least expense, but operate conveniently 
located and profitable territory themselves. Others 
sell part of their output to mail order houses, part 
to jobbers and all they can direct; meaning com- 
petition two ways for the jobber. There is no 
explaining their position. They either ‘‘DO OR 
DO NOT” sell exclusively through the jobber. 
If they do not the jobber handling their line is 
at a disadvantage. 

Most of the soda fountains offered through jobbers 
type. The *‘* Guarantee 


Ieeless”’ is of a standard type of construetion, and 


are not of a standard 
embraces cypress, enamelled metal, opal glass and 
marble construction; thus enabling our distribu- 
tors to meet the competition of the leading old- 
line manufacturers. Standard construction aflords 
the buyer the opportunity for actual comparison 
as to price and quality. 

The 


type soda fountain embracing all constructions 


**Guarantee-Iceless” is the only standard 
ever offered jobbers. 

Why go into the soda fountain business with a 
mongrel type or incomplete line ? 

START RIGHT. 


line—the only complete, standard type 


That means the ‘* Guarantee- 
Iceless ” 


line sold exclusively through jobbers. 


You Have the Tail 
—Why Not Get the Dog? 


Most jobbers handle soda fountain supplies—that 
is, they take what the manufacturers hand them, 
leave, and the 


fountain agents 


growing more ‘“‘scrimpy”™ and 


and the soda 
‘‘leavings”’ are 
unprofitable. 
‘*Guarantee-Iceless” distributors are taking the 
tallow with the hide—RESULT: Increased pro- 


fits both ways. 


Better Than Opening Stock Order 

The stock argument of the jobber who doesn’t 
handle soda fountains is that his salesmen don’t 
know how or haven't the time to sell fountains, 

Of course, they don’t know how—none of them did 
to start with, but today jobbers’ salesmen are 
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selling over three thousand soda fountains a 
year, 
We show them how. That’s our business. 


The man or house that hasn’t time to take more 
profitable business stands alone in the history of 
American industry, and plays no part in any dis- 
cussion of ways and reasons of getting more busi- 
ness—increasing profits. 

| have generally noticed that the salesman always 
found time to get after and get an Opening Stock 
Order. A soda fountain order is easier to get, 
less trouble and more profitable than an Opening 
Stock Order, besides there are more of them, 


Your Success is Our Success 

Our business interests are so interwoven as to be 
interdependent. What concerns your success con- 
cerns us. Increased selling efficiency means event- 
ually increased sales and profits. Our distributors 
will testify to the sales stimulating effect of our 
Salesmen’s Bulletin Service, District Conventions, 


and Our Annual Distributors’ Convention. 


If You Believe in Co-operation 

—Then Co-operate 

We can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, but 
any live jobber who will give us his co-operation 
and give to the Soda Fountain Department the 
successfully sell 


consideration it merits, can 


** Guarantee—Iceless”’ Soda Fountains. 


Confidence, Not Con 

Confidence is the foundation of success, but if it is 

con. Our 
We talk 


plain-—say what we mean and mean what we say. 


not mutual, it isv’t ‘confidence, but 


methods gare open and above board. 


If we don’t think you can make a success of our 
line, we will tell you and tell you why. 

Suecess has followed our plain of operation of a 
soda fountain department in nearly every instance. 


Ask Them 


We number amongst our distributors such well 
known concerns as the Faxon & Gallagher Drug 
Company, of Kansas City, Missouri; Minneapolis 
Drug Company, Minneapolis; Milwaukee Drug 
Company, Milwaukee; Churchill Drug Company, 
of Cedar Rapids; E. E. Bruce & Company, of 
Omaha; Robinson-Pettet Company, of Louisville, 
Churehill Drug Company, of Burlington; Smith- 
Bailey Drug Company, Salt Lake City; Davis- 
Bridaham Drug Company, Denver; Southwestern 
Drug Company, Wichita; Owens & Minor Drug 
Company, Richmond, and some thirty additional 
** Guarantee—Iceless ” 


exclusive distributors of 


fountains whom space forbids mentioning. 
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Built in all constructions: Cypress, enamelled metal, stainless opal glass, 


and marble. 


Built in over a hundred designs—the largest and most com- 


prehensive soda fountain line in America—the quality rountain of America. 
SOME OPEN TERRITORY-—ASK US 


700 


Salesmen 


GRAND 


MAVEN, 


——— LLL we 
, FOUNTAIN SPECIALTY COMPANY | 


40 Distributors 
22 Showrooms 


micrt } 


The only Soda Fountain manufacturers in the World selling their product exclusively through 


Jobbers 





curred a loss October, 1912, between $5,000 
and $10,000. The statement is made that 
a lurge main leading from the tank on 
the roof bursted and the water, rushing 
into the basement, destroyed the stock 
stored there. ‘ine information was that 
the loss was covered by insurance. We 
wrote to this party on October 9 for fuller 
information, but so far have received no 
answer. 

The above losses total about $90,000, not 
including the Meredith Drug Company, 
amounting to $130,000, concerning which 
we have been unable to secure any fur- 
ther information, 

When 1t is considered that the total 
fire loss of the United States during the 
year 1911 amounted to $235,000,000, and the 
above reports are from 226 wholesale drug- 
gisis, covering an investment of probably 
$100,000,000, the wholesale druggists of the 
country are to be congratulated when 
their fire losses as reported for the entire 
year total only about $230,000. 

FIRE WASTE. 

The following table gives a comparison 
of the losses by months thus far this year 
with the figures for the same months in 
1910 and 1911, together with the losses for 
the balance of those years:— 















1910 1911 1912 

SO icseus $15,175,400 $21,922,450 $35,653,450 
POi 9: e028 15,48! bv 16,415,000 

March 18,465, ol ‘ 

April 17,670,550 

May 21,422,000 

June 20,691,950 

tuly 301,150 





362,050 











Total 
9 mos. .$159,347,300 
Cis. ccaers 37,188,300 
PeeNs: Gwaen 16,407,000 
Se. neces 21,528,000 
Total 
for year.$234,470,600 $234,337,250 ......... 


It will be seen trom this table that there 
is virtually no decrease in the terrific 
fire loss in this country. The per capita 
fire loss in the cities of France amounts 
to only 51 cents; in England 53 cents; in 
Germany 21 cents, while in the cities of 
the United States it amounts to $2.34. 
Surely the effort of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and other organiza- 
tions co-operating with them, to educate 
the public in their duties to lessen this 
great loss, should bring some results in 
the near future. 

FIRE PREVENTION DAY. 

One of the developments of the year is 
the setting apart in a large number of 
States, principally those in the Middle 
West, of a “‘kire Prevention Day,’’ under 
proclamation issued by the Governor, call- 
ing tor its proper observance in the pub- 
lic schools through instruction in the com- 
mon causes of tire, and by a general 
clearing up of rubbish and highly inflam- 
mable material in cellars, attics and 
yards. While the date observed is not 
unifurm throughout the States, which 
have proclaimed ‘Fire Prevention Day,’’ 
that which has been selected more than 
any otner is the anniversary of the day 
of tue Chicago conflagration, October 9. 
States which have established this day 
are:—Arkansas, California, Lllinois, In- 
diana, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, ‘Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Vermont, Wiscon- 
sin. California appointed April 18, the an- 
niversary of the San Francisco fire, as 
their Fire Prevention Day. 

The following ten simple remedies to 
prevent fire and loss of life are being 
printed in the newspapers, pamphlets and 
tolders, and sent broadcast by those in- 
t-rested in fire prevention days: 

1. Clean house from cellar to attic. Not 
only place everything in proper order for the 
winter months, but remove from the prem- 
ises all worthless accumulations and rub- 
bish. Waste paper, rags, old clothes and rub- 
bish are accountable for many fires. 

2. It is important before starting your 
heating plant for the winter to examine all 
furnaces, flues, chimneys and hot pipe con- 
nections. See that there is a safe clearance 
between wood work, or other combustible 
materials, and heating connections. Arrange 
to keep ashes away from all combustible 
material, using only metal receptacles for 
their disposal. 

&. Is your electric wiring properly in- 
stalled? Has it been approved by the un- 
derwriters and city electrician? If not, have 
it examined and passed upon. Electric wir- 
ing, improperly protected, is a dangerous 
hazard, one that is not visible to the aver- 
age person, and it is the source of many 
fires. 

4. Keep gasoline, kerosene and all vola- 
tiles or explosives outside of buildings, pro- 
viding a safe place for the storage of such 
dangerous material, 

5. Don’t use gasoline carelessly inside of 
buildings. In handling gasoline and like 
dangerous fluids, use a safety can. Gasoline 
evaporates rapidly, and the gas vapor it 
makes is many times more dangerous than 
gunpowder. 

6. Do not use pendant gas mantles, unless 
the mantle is protected underneath. These 
mantles are liable to break, permitting hot 
carbon to fall. Many fires in apartments and 
dwellings have originated from this cause. 
7. Look eut for swinging gas brackets and 
burners without tips. Protect the ceilirg 
above gas brackets and lights, and guard 
them from coming in contaet with com- 
bustible material at the sides. 

8. Use safety matches only, and keep them 
away from the children, 

9% Smoking in manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishments should be discouraged as 
much as possible. If possible give the men 
a smoking room for leisure hours, 

10, Don’t fail to provide some means of 
hand tire protection. Fire hose, chemicals, 
even water pails, may prevent a serious fire 
loss. Every fire has an incipient beginning. 
Be prepared to put it out with some means 
of hand fire protection. This only will pre- 
vent a more extensive loss, 

It has been suggested that local fire 
departments of all municipalities be used 
for inspection purposes and be given 
power to enforce the observance of the 
above rules, not only on fire prevention 
day, but every day in the year. Some 
cities have ordinances placing in the 
hands of the fire department the location 
of overhead electric wires. 

Your committee recommends such action 
and urges very strongly that all of our 
members take a special interest in this 
matter of a fire prevention day and aid 
in spreading in their localities the infor- 
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mation so much needed to stop the tre- 
mendous fire losses in our country. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH MEMBERS. 

During the year your chairman has had 
some currespondence with different mem- 
bers of the association that may be of 
sufticient value to mention in this report. 

One concern stated that they had 
moved into a new building, mill construc- 
tion, equipped with automatic sprinklers, 
and had secured thereby a rate of 25 
cents on stock and 36 cents for three 
years on building, or 12 cents per year. 

Another concern writes that they are 
now paying $2.10, but owing to informa- 
tion gathered from the reports of the 
Fire Insurance Committee of this asso- 
ciation, they expect in the near future to 
equip their building with automatic 
sprinklers and thus reduce their rate to 
at the most 8 cents on building and con- 
tents. Such differences as these two rates 
prove what a benefit in dollars and cents 
it will be to any of our members to use 
the well-known methods of care and pro- 
tection that have been urged annually 
by your Fire Insurance Committee. 


About the first of the year we received 
a letter from one of our members request- 
ing us to send a copy of our last annual 
report on fire insurance. This letter 
stated that they were under the impres- 
sion that insurance rates in their city 
were unnecessarily high and not propor- 
tionate to rates on similar risks in other 
cities. Your ehairman informed them 
that very complete statistics had been 
secured from members of this association 
throughout the country last year, answer- 
ing some thirty-eight questions in refer- 
ence to building construction, equipment, 
stock, ete. This information was sched- 
uled after a large amount of work, but 
was so voluminous that it was impossible 
to publish it in the printed report, but 
these statistics were all filed with Mr. 
Toms, secretary of the N. W. D. A. This 
firm afterward wrote your chairman that 
these statistics could be used to great 
advantage by a special Board of Trade 
Committee which had been at work for 
several months to secure a reduction of 
fire insurance rates. 

This correspondence only shows that 
such statistics as have been secured from 
time to time by your committee are very 
valuable if they can be put in such shape 
as to be used to advantage. 


One letter received about the first of the 
year inquired in reference to the custom 
in various cities for charge for water 
supply for sprinkler heads, stating that 
they had been having considerable con- 
troversy with their water company for 
a number of years and that they were 
being charged 15 cents per sprinkler head, 
and that such charge was in addition to 
the regular flat rate charged for the sup- 
ply for the building; that this water com- 
pany was at that time trying to get an 
ordinance through their city council in- 
creasing this sprinkler head rate to 20 
cents. The following was the answer to 
this inquiry by your chairman:— 

Dear Sir:—Answering your recent letter of 
inquiry, the question of charge by water 
companies for water supply for sprinkler 
heads has never been settled so that there 
is a recognized cost among the different 
companies. This question has been dis- 
cussed at the national meetings of the water 
companies for several years. It is acknowl- 
edged that there should be some _ small 
charge, but what charge has been unset- 
tied, so that there is no uniform price. We 
are paying $6.66 flat rate, which our com- 
pany believes sufficient to cover the smal! 
amount of water that is used for refilling 
our pressure tank from time to time. 

Our argument has always been against a 
charge for use of water in case of fire, be- 
cause the amount of water used by a 
sprinkler equipment would be much less 
than that used by the city fire department 

I have had several inquiries of this same 
nature from other parties, but have been 
obliged to answer them as I have answered 
you. 

The question of charging a certain amount 
for a sprinkler head might be a satisfac- 
tory method, providing the charge was 
small enough. If a large charge was made 
for each sprinkler head, of course, it would 
amount to a large sum when estimated on 
the total number that are used in the or- 
dinary plant. 

This same party writes as follows:— 

It may be interesting to you, Mr. Latti- 
mer, to know that we have endeavored to 
take advantage of many of the suggestions 
in your annual report to the association and 
have given each of our employes printed 
instructions to follow out in case of an 
alarm in the house. 

We have these printed instructions posted 
throughout the house and recently had a 
drill, sending in a private house alarm, 
which was very satisfactory, in that all 
valuable books, papers, stock sheets, etc., 
were placed in our fireproof vault inside of 
three minutes without any excitement what- 
ever on the part of employes, and they not 
knowing but what this was a regular fire 
alarm. We are thoroughly convinced of 
the opinion that fire drills should be had in 
every jobbing house. Within the past year 
we have had our insurance rates cut down 
one-half on account of improvements we 
have made, and have already asked for 
further reduction on account of further im- 
provement in our risk. We simply give you 
the above information that you may know 
that your labors are not all in vain. 


Another letter received in reply to our 
postal card from a Western wholesale 
druggist is as follows:— 

We are happy to report that we have had 
no loss during the past year. The work that 
you have done and are continuing to do in 
the insurance field cannot be too much ap- 
preciated by the wholesale druggists, and 
we believe it will result in the end to great 
good to the country in general. We are just 
finishing our new building, which we hope 
to get into some time next month. We did 
not build a fireproof building, but built a 
slow burning construction, cement piers in 
the basement; heavy wooden piers above; 
heavy joists placed four feet center to cen- 
ter; stairways, elevator and light shaft in- 
closed in reinforced concrete walls; fire 
deors at all @penings; equipped with sprink- 
ler system, and we have tried to equip the 
building so as to protect against fire. Would 
state confidentially that we have a rate on 
a building which is in a congested district 
of 16 cents per year for a five-year policy. 
On stock, when we get into the new build- 
ing, we get a rate of 20 cents at least and 
possibly 18 cents. We do not want some- 
thing for nothing, but still want to get in 
as low as possible. What do you think of 
this rate? 

This firm states further that they ex- 
pect to take out their insurance in board 


companies, but are investigating very 
carefully inter-insurance companies. 
Your chairman the fore part of this 
month received a letter from one of the 
wholesale drug houses in Caliornia stat- 
ing that their premises had recently. been 
inspected by the representative of the 
Chicago underwriters, and they were ad- 
vised that two preparations which they 
carried in stock, viz.: glovine and ener- 
gine, were nothing more than prepared 
or purified gasoline, and should therefore 


not be kept in their building with regular 
stock. 

_.This matter should be investigated, and 
if such is the case, our different mem- 


bers should be notified in order that they 
may not assume unnecessary hazards. 

These letters are not given to compli- 
ment the Insurance Committee, but to 
show conclusively and practically the 
Saving to wholesale druggists who will 
give the proper attention and care to 
their risks as recommended in this and 
former insurance reports. 

INTER-INSURANCE., 

At last year’s meeting the question was 
raised and discussed as to the right of 
inter-insurance companies to do business 
in Pennsylvania and some of the other 
States. Your chairman from this discus- 
Sion judged it might benefit to investigate 
this matter. The firm that brought up 
this question last year replied to our let- 
ter as follows: 

The managers of the various reciprocal 
associations do not seem to fear the laws 


of Pennsylvania, notwithstanding that this 
form of insurance is undoubtedly illegal in 
this State. We are inclined to believe that 


there is not much danger of criminal prose- 
cution under the law referred to, or that 
subscribers to reciprocal associations would 
be likely to take advantage of the law, but 
we make it a point to always kee p within 
the law, but, in becoming a subscriber to 
the Underwriters’ Exchange, insisted on our 
name being left off the policies issued to 
any other subscribers located in Pennsyl- 
vania or having them insure us. This, our 
eS advises, will keep us within the 

_Your chairman received a leter from the 
New York Underwriters as follows:— 

Our traveling inspectors experience no trou- 
ble or inconvenience from the agents or rep- 
resentatives of the stock companies. Some 
years ago the case was different, and dur- 
ing our thirty years’ experience three of 
our representatives were arrested, but weie 
promptly discharged when the nature of 
our insurance was explained to and under- 
stood by the presiding judge. The insur- 
ance commissioneis of the various States 
now realize that inter-insurance is thor- 
oughly intrenched and has come to stay 
and a uniform bill which will apply alike in 
every State in the Union is now being pre- 
pared and will doubtless be approved by 
the legislatures in the near future. We are 
now complying with the laws of such States 
as have already enacted inter-insurance leg- 
islation, and with those States having no 
legislation we have no trouble. e 
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The Underwriters’ Exchange at Chicago 
writes as follows:— 

I am pleased to advise you that the repre- 
sentatives from this office have never been 
interfered with in any. way. In regard to 
conforming with the insurance laws of the 
several States we are ready and glad to do 
this whenever it is feasible, and we are at 
present duly licensed in Illinois, New York, 
Tennessee and California. 

The Chicago member of your Committee 
on Fire Insurance sent the chairman a 
printed copy of the opinion of the Kansas 
City Court of Appeals, March term, 1912: 
Isaac H. Blanchard Company, respondent; 
F. B. Hamlin, manager of the Printers 
and Publishers’ Reciprocal Underwriters 
at Printers’ Exchange, appellant. This 
opinion is attached to this report as ex- 
hibit ‘‘A,’’ and is well worth the careful 
reading of those of our members who 
are interested in this question. 

“Best’s Insurance News,’ published 
monthly in New York city by Alfred M. 
Best, 100 William street, has been dis- 
cussing the inter-insurance situation. An 
editorial in the July 15, 1912, number, an- 
other in the August 15, 1912, number, and 
a very extensive review in the Septem- 
ber 16, 1912, number will be found of great 
value to those interested in the legal side 
of inter-insurance companies. The re- 
view in the September publication shows 
conclusively that the right of inter-insur- 
ance companies to do business in the 
different States has never been ques- 
tioned when the inter-insurance compa- 
nies have given the matter proper atten- 
tion. These discussions are attached to 
this report as exhibit “B.” 

CONTRACT FORMS. 


Your chairman has had brought to his 
attention quite forcibly this past ytar the 
necessity of stricter attention to blank 
forms attached to the standard policies. 
In past reports your commitee had 
urged very strongly the great necessity 
of close study of the printed policies 
which have now become almost uniform 
in the different States. The blank con- 
tract between the insurer and the com- 
pany should be very carefully written by 
competent and thoroughly informed 
agents or brokers, as many of the points 
in the regular standard policy can be 
very decidedly changed in the blank form 
attached to the policy. 

An address delivered before the Insur- 
ance Society of New York by Julian Lu- 
cas, Jr., in February, 1912, on ‘Forms, 
from the Brokers’ Standpoint,” will 
make clear to our members many points 
of great value to the insurer that can 
be placed in this contract. Another ad- 
dress before this society in the same 
month by W. N. Bament, general adjuster 
for the Home Insurance Compan~ on 
“Forms, from the Company’s Stand- 
point,”’ is also well worth the close study 
of the members of our association. These 
two addresses are attached to this report 
as Exhibits “C"’ and “D.” 

The members of this association will 
undoubtedly find if they will study the 
forms attached to their own policies—in 
most cases made up by the local agent— 
they do not protect them on all the points 
on which they believe themselves well 
covered. Hence, your committee urges 
and recommends a very careful consider- 
ation of the particular form to be at- 
tached to the policy. 

Another matter brought very forcibly 
to the attention of your chairman this 
past year was a question of a thorough 
understanding of the requirements of the 
insurance companies and their adjusters 
in case of fire. There is found to be 
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quite an indefinite understanding on the 
part of many insurers in reference to 
the 80, 90 and 100 per cent. clause when 
they are asked for a definite statement 
of their understanding of an adjustment 
in case of fire. As the majority of losses 
by fire are only partial, it is extremely 
important that the insurer whose policies 
are written under either of these restric- 
tive clauses, should keep his insurance up 
to the policy requirements. 

Few insurers know just what to do in 
case of a fire. Many are not keeping 
their records so that they could conform 
to the requirements of the insurance 
companies as shown in their policies. 

These details are too important to be 
overlooked and should receive the most 
eareful attention of all our members. 
INSURANCE IN REFERENCE TO 

CREDITS. 

The orders for booklets on ‘Burning 
Subjects” from our members last Novem- 
ber, which were filled by the National 
Association of Credit Men, amounted to 
a total of 1,900 sets, or 11,400 booklets. If 
these were carefully distributed to the 
retail drug trade by our members much 
good must have been accomplished. Your 
committee recommends that our members 
continue their supervision of the insur- 
ance carried by the retailers as one of 
the important items for extending credit. 

In conclusion your committee can only 
again urge the many reforms recom- 
mended in the several previous fire in- 
surance reports. If the business is 
housed in a building constructed in ac- 
cordance with the rules laid down by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
properly equipped with automatic sprink- 
lers, stock arranged in accordance with 
previous suggestions, fire drills used and 
ordinary oare and attention given to the 
fire hazard, our members will undoubt- 
edly make a greater saving in expense, 
as has been proven in many cases, than 
in any other one item of expense in the 
wholesale drug business. 

Your committee especially urges in this 
report:— 

First.—That earnest attention be given 
fire prevention day, if such a day has 
been adopted in their States, and, if not, 
see that one is adopted, and then, through 
schools, printed matter, newspapers and 
otherwise, see that education along this 
line secures some good results. That the 
local fire departments be used for inspec- 
tion and location of overhead wires. 

Second.—A close study and _ investiga- 
tion of the blank forms attached to the 
regular uniform printed policy. 

Third.—A complete investigation and 
eonsideration of the benefit of inter-insur- 
ance companies when you have a risk 
that they will consider. 

Fourth.—A continued supervision of the 
insurance of the retail druggists as a 
very important part of credit extension. 

Fifth.—A perusal and adoption, if pos- 
sible, of all the recommendations of your 
insurance committee during the last six 
or seven years. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Fire Insurance Committee. 
George W. Lattimer, 
Chairman; 

Donald McKesson, 
James W. Morrisson, 
George W. Evans, 

A. H. Ahrens, 

Harry I. Fox, 

John W. Phillips, 
Ralph P. Hoagland, 
E. J. Hoge, 

A. J. Tapping, 

E. M. Ellis, 

J. T. Berry, 

Cc. F. Polk, 

William Scott, 

James E. Davis, 

Cc. M. Knox, 

Charles Empey, 

J. H. Carnahan, 

P. H. Brickelmaier, 
Thomas E. Shoemaker, 
I. A. Solomons, 

W. P. Redington, 
Samuel Eichols, 
Solomon Loewy, 

D. L. Harnish, 

George Freisheimer. 


At the conclusion of the report Mr. 
Lattimer said:— . 

I would like to state further, Mr. 
Chairman, that last year the president 
of the association recommended that 
there should be some study and atten- 
tion given to the question of the in- 
crease in rates of employers’ liability 
insurance and the Board of Control 
recommended that that investigation 
be placed in the hands of the Commit- 
tee on Fire Insurance. Shortly after 
that recommendation was made, Mr. J. 
W. Morrisson, who is a member of the 
Committee on Fire Insurance, stated he 
would be glad to render any assistance 
he possibly could to that over-burden- 
ed committee, and would help the com- 
mittee, stating that he had been giving 
some attention to the workmen’s eom- 
pensation law. He was under the im- 
pression, and so was I, that this was 
to be a matter of the investigation of 
the workmen’s compensation law in 
connection with employers’ liability in- 
surance, and he started his studies 
along that line. We then had an agree- 
ment that he would take up that part 
and give his attention to it, and that 
your chairman would give his atten- 
tion to the fire insurance report. Mr. 
Morrisson has his report on the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Insurance ready at 
ihts time, and if it is the pleasure of 
the meeting he will be glad to present 
it. 

President Meyer: It without 
saving that when the time comes to 
sr from Mr. Lattimer that we expect 
good, and Mr. Lattimer has 
Will you hear 


20e 
goes 


heat 
something 


not disappointed us. D 
Mr. Morrisson’s report or consider the 


report of the Fire Insurance Commit- 
tee first? (Several Members:—Let us 
hear from Mr. Morrisson. 

Mr. Morrisson then presented the spe- 
cial report on Employers’ Liability and 
Workingmen’s Compensation. 
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Employers’ Liability and Working- 
men’s Compensation Report. 


At the last meeting of this association 
the committee on president’s address in- 
dorsed the recommendation therein that 
the question of what should be done to 
improve the situation as to liability rates 
be referred to the Insurance Committee. 
This question of rates is so interwoven 
with that of compensation laws that your 
committee has gone rather extensively 
into that question. There having been no 
previous report on this subject, your sub- 
committee has thought it necessary to in- 
clude in this report some discussion of 
the relations between the workman and 
his employer under the old system in or- 
der to make clear the reason for the gen- 
eral demand for’ so-called workman’s 
compensation acts. 

In geieral these relations may be said 
to have been determined by the rules of 
the common law, though these had been 
inodified or in part abrogated in certain 
States. Now, under the common law the 
workman injured in the course of his 
work had to base his claim on a showing 
of negligence on the part of his em- 
ployer and enforce it by a suit for dam- 
ages. The employer was required to ex- 
ercise reasonable care in providing, 

1. A safe place in which to work. 

2. Safe tools and appliances. 

3. Suitable agents and other employes. 

4. Suitable ruies for tae conduct of the 
work, 

His failure in any of these respects con- 
stituted negligence. But an employer 
sued for damages on account of an in- 
dustrial accident by his injured work- 
man could set up three main defenses:— 

First—That the negligence of the work- 
man himself had contributed to his in- 
jury, this is the defense called contribu- 
tory negligence. 

Second—That the injury was caused by 
the act or negligence of a fellow work- 
mah; that was called the fellow servant 
defense. 

Third—That the injury was of a class 
that might be called normal to the in- 
dustry and therefore a risk assumed to be 
acceptea by the workman when he ac- 
cepted employment; this is the defense 
known as risk of industry. 

Now, it should be remarked that when 
these three defenses were becoming a 
part ot the common law industry was 
largely a matter of slow moving hana 
tools and products of small groups of 
fellow workmen acquainted with their 
mutual capabilities and shortcomings and 
involving risks evident to the most ig- 
norant and careless. 

The situation to-day, with complicated 
and rapidly moving machinery and prod- 
ucts and the general speeding up of in- 
dustry, with fellow workmen running into 
the ‘housands and known to each other, 
if at all, by number, and with a risk of 
industry utterly beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the individual workman and con- 
stantly changing with new methods and 
appliances, is plainly very different from 
that intended to be covered by the com- 
mon law. 

Many of our State legislatures have 
long recognized that the conditions giv- 
ing rise to the common law rules having 
changed, the rules should be changed and 
have from time to time enacted remedial 
statutes. Some Sixteen States have abro- 
gated the fellow servant defense as to 
one industry or more (particularly as to 
railroading or mining), and both this 
defense and those of contributory negli- 
gence and‘risk of industry have been 
modified by other statutes, But with all 
of these changes we were still left with 
‘ne common law as the general rules, 
with the employers’ negligence as the 
basis for the claim, with suit for dam- 
ages as its method of enforcement and 
with a jury to decide the facts and fix 
the amount to be allowed. 

The final test of legal, as of other ma- 
cinnery, is its efficiency, and efficiency in 
this cage means prompt, certain and ad- 
equate payment to the injured employe, 
protection to the employer against ex- 
travagant claims and the least possible 
waste and expense to both employer and 
employe in the liquidation and settlement 


of claims on acount of industrial acci- 
dents. 
How does the system of claims based 


on negligence and enforced by suit stand 
tsese tests? 

In answer to this question it would be 
easy to cite a mass of statistics, but we 
shall content ourselves with but a few 
that are nevertheless representative. It 
must be remembered that large numbers 
of industrial accidents are never reported. 
The New York commissioners show that 
in one group of 20 fatal accidents but nine 
were reported to the Commissioner of 
Labor; of another group of 6553 but 229 
were reported, and of 451 non-fatal acci- 
dents but fifty-six were reported. 

The statistics we cite refer to reported 
accidents. Let us subdivide the question 
by asking in the first place to what ex- 
tent victims of reported industrial acci- 
dents receive no compensation at all. The 
answer is found in the figures of nine 
liability insurance companies, who report 
to the New York Employers’ Liability 
Commission on three years’ business 
(though not on the same three years for 
cach company). This report shows 414,681 
notices of accidents, with payment of 
some amount in but 52,427 cases, or about 
one in eight. In other words, there are 
414,681 cases, involving everything from 
temporary disability to death, or disability 


permanent ana complete, and of these 
vases 362,254 victims or dependents re- 


ceived absolutely nothing to compensate 
them for the loss. 

The Ohio showing is much better. Out 
of 175 fatal cases 112, or nearly two out of 
three, failed to receive payment of any 
sort. We should not make the mistake 
ef considering this showing merely a 
criticism of the insurance companies, It 
goes deeper—to the law itself. It is next 
important to know whether in the cases 
where payment is made there is any cer- 
tainty as to amount that will be recov- 
ered and whether on the whole this 
amount is adequate. 

In Erie county, New York, during 1907 
and 1908, and in Manhattan Borough in 
1908, there were eighty-two cases of in- 
dustrial accidents resulting in death to 
married men, where compensation was 
paid or suit still pending in 1910. In nine 
ot these cases the family received $100 or 
less; in thirty-four, from $100 to $6500; in 
feurteen, from $500 to $2,000; in eight. 
over $2,000; and eleven were still unsettled 
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two or three years after. In other words, 
forty-three families out of the eighty-two 
received $500 each or less for the loss of 
the wage earner, and eleven, or more 
than one-fourth of the remainder, had 
two years later no assurance that they 
would receive anything, or, if anything, 
how much? The Ohio Commission inves- 


tigaied 370 fatal cases in which settle- 
ment was male. In 313 out of these 370 
causes (or over 83 per cent.) settlement 


was made for an average of $536.44, while 


in the remaining 1/7 per cent., or fifty- 
seven cases, the average was $3,215.99. 
he average settlements in the lowest 
liftteen cases was $178.93; in the highest 
fifteeii cases, $4,991.66. 

It would be easy to cite further statis- 
cits both as to death and disability set- 
tlements, for the reports of the various 
State commissions and of the labor bu- 


reaus abound in them, but further citation 
could but duplicate or confirm the figures 


already given. But the inference from 
the figures given is plain, namely, that 


the method of suit for damages results in 
the greatest uncertainty and inequity and 
that the settlement of $100 to $500 for 
death in the vast majority of cases is 
entirely inadequate to the necessities of 
the surviving dependent families. 

The public policy aspect of this phase 
of the question will be discussed later on. 

Prompt settlement is an essential of 
compensation for accident. The necessi- 
ties uf the victim or of his family are apt 
to be immediate; relief to be effective 
must be prompt. The New York com- 
missioners report that in that State set- 
tlements are delayed for from six months 
tu six years, and the Ohio commissioners 
show that in 244 cases settied out of court 
there was am average delay of eight 
months and one day: that in eighty-seven 
Circuit Court cases closed by judgmert 
and settlement an average delay of nine 
months and nine days, and that in thirty- 
six common pleas cases closed by judg- 
ment or settlement there was an average 
delay of two years, nine months and one 
day. 

The law’s delays are too well kno-ywn to 
all of us to need further proof in this 
case, but it is perhaps not out of place 
to ask you to picture to yourself the un- 
fortunate effect on the dependent victims 
of industrial accidents of months and 
years of poverty followed by the award 
of a lump sum that may be either utter- 
ly inadequate to or much in excess of 
their needs or deserts. 

The ideal of any scheme of payment 
for industrial accidents is to transmit to 
the victims of the accident, with the min- 
imum of expense, the funds set aside by 
employers for the purpose. 

How nearly do we approach that ideal 
in a system that allows the jury to de- 
termine the fact of the accident, the re- 
sponsibility for it, its seriousness and the 
amount to be paid? The answer is found 
in the question itself. 

The claimants are apt to be easy prey 
for the ambulance-chasing physician and 
shyster lawyer who persuade them of 
the magnitude of their loss and the pos- 
sibility of such a verdict from a senti- 
mental jury is quite as apt to employ 
every resource of counsel] and medical ex- 
perts to assure a verdict as small as pos- 
sible. The resulting waste is already 
clearly shown in various sets of statistics, 

Nine insurance companies authorized to 
write employers’ liability insurance in 
New York State report that their gross 
premium receipts from this source for 
the years 1906, 1907 and 1908 were $23,523,585, 
and that of this they paid in settlement 
of claims $8,559,795, or 36.34 per cent. In 
other words, industrial accidents cost em- 


ployers insuring in these companies 
$23,500,000, but of this amount $15,000,000 


was absorbed in legal and other expenses, 
leaving but $8,500,000 for the claimants. 
Employers’ liability companies make a 
better showing in Wisconsin, but even 
here expenses were 54 per cent. and pay- 
ments 46, while for the whole United 
States, out of $61,316,294 of reported pre- 
miums $87,517,137, or 61.19 per cent., was 


spent for expense and but $23,799,157, or 
38.81 per cent., to the claimants. But it 


must not be supposed that the $8,500,000 
paid in claims out of the $23,500,000 col- 
lected in New York, or the $23,750,000 out 
of the $61,333,000 in the United States went 
to relieve the necessities of the claim- 
ants, for their attorneys, physicians and 
other expenses had still to be paid. 

The claimant’s case is usually taken on 
a percentage basis, and in forty-six New 
York cases this cost amounted to 26.3 per 
cent. of the awand or settlement. These 
figures are confirmed by statistics from 
other States. 

It has not been thought necessary to 
go into the question of benefit, aid or in- 
Surance associations of large employers 
who carry their own risks. 

To group the figures let us see what be- 
comes of each $1,000,000 paid by insured 
employers on account of industrial acci- 





dents:— 

Employers pay............ sn 6 sdebhecete $1,000,000 
Insurance company ietains for ex- 

DE ciéh kondeak bKO 0A bhihe coke cena 611,190 
Insurance company pays in ms. 388,810 
Claimants’ attorneys get, say 25 per 


$97,202 
201,608 


GOs ima svecnes hi bieueicekabenceae 
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In other words $708,392 has been ab- 
sorbed in expense and but $291,608 has ac- 
complished the purpose for which the 
million was appropriated. 

No further comment is necessary on the 
wastefulness of the system. But it is per- 
haps not out of place here to call to mind 


the inevitable and bitter antagonisms 
aroused between even the most fair- 
minded employers and their injured 
workmen and the incentive to ‘perjury 
and sharp practice in cases where the 
amount to be won or lost hangs upon 


the favor of the jury and may run into 
tens of thousands, 

The foregoing part of this report has 
been overlong, but it has seemed neces- 
Sary to show something of the uncertain- 
ty, injustice and waste of the old system, 
based on negligence, in order to explain 
the demand that has arisen in this coun- 
try within the last few years for a change 
to a better system. 

In this demand and its fulfillment we 
have been greatly behind foreign nations. 
In England, Gladstone’s employers’ lia- 
bility bill of 1880, which cured many 
common law evils, has been followed by 
others more thoroughgoing, culminating, 
as far as accidents are concerned in the 
workmen’s compensation bill of July 30, 
1900, Germany, starting in 1871 with a 





liability law, has constantly adapted its 
accident compensation laws to changed 
conditions, until in the code of 1900, 
amended in 1911, we have the most com- 
plete of insurance systems. 

The French law was passed in 1898 and 


has since been three times amended. 
Austria’s basic law was passed in 1887; 
those of Denmark, Finland and Italy in 


1898, 
Suffice it to say that prac tically all for- 


eign countries, including Russia, which 
we are apt to consider a little backward 
in matters of social reform, have aban- 


doned the common law principle of negli- 
gence in the compensation for industrial 
accidents and adopted some form of 
workmen’s compensation act. 

The vital fact that distinguishes 
acts from the common law rule 
unliquidated claim for damages based 
on negligence is that under them the 
claim is based on the fact of injury and 
the amount to be paid, varying with the 
character of injury as stated in the act. 
It is not possible here to discuss the 
acts in detail but it may be interesting 
to note that tnere are four general plans 
for securing to the claimant the amount 
to be paid. In England the employer is 
not compelled to have accident insurance 
and the claimants have only a preferred 
claim, not in excess of £100, against a 
bankrupt employers’ estate. 

In France insurance is also optional, 
but all accident pension claims are guar- 
anteeed by the State and deficiencies 
made good from a special fund, to which 
uninsured employers contribute. Claims 
for temporary disability, medical treat- 
ment, ete., are merely preferred claims in 
ease of employer's bankruptcy. 

The German system is that 
pulsory insurance in mutual organiza- 
tions, each covering one trade for the 
entire empire. Payments are guaranteed 


these 
of an 


of com- 


by the state. 

Norway requires all employes subject 
to the law to be insured in a state cen- 
tral insurance office at the employer's 
expense. The insurance office is guar- 
anteed by the state. 

The matter that interests us is not so 
much the details of the foreign laws as 


their results in efficiency and substantial 


justice. As to this there is naturally dif-- 
ference of opinion. 
There has been’ severe and_ prob- 


ably merited criticism of some phases of 
the laws of England, France and Germany 


among others. Some of you have no 
doubt received from “The Workmen's 
Compensation Service and Information 


Bureau,”’ which is said to be an organi- 
zation of companies writing employers’ 
liability insurance, a pamphlet entitled 
“The Practical Results of Workmen's In- 
surance in Germany,’ prepared by Dr. 
Ferdinand Friedensburg, who was at one 
time president of the senate in the im- 
perial insurance office, Germany. 

This pamphlet has been generally cited 
as an authoritative refutation of the 
principle of social insurance against in- 
dustrial accidents. It is nothing of the 
sort. It is a severe and probably in the 
main well-founded criticism of some de- 
tails and methods of the German system, 
and the same may be said of many criti- 
cisms of the system of other foreign na- 
tions. 

But it should be remarked that in none 
of these foreign nations has the criti- 
cism taken the form of an attempt to 
return to the old common law principle, 
and it is significant that amendments 
have been directed to the strengthening 
and broadening of the principle of com- 
pensation. 

In this fact we seem to find the unequiv- 
ocal answer of the great mass of Euro- 
pean peoples to the question as to wheth- 
er efficiency and substantial justice are 
best promoted by the new system or the 
o.d, Why, then, can we not adopt some 
one of the European systems ready made? 
There are many possible answers. Prom- 
inent among them are:— 

First.—That economic conditions and 
theories as to the proper scope of govern- 


ment are quite different abroad than 
with us. ; 2 
Second.—That the administration of 


the insurance scheme in particular pre- 
supposes what we have not—a force of 
officials quite independent of politics who 
look upon even a rather poorly paid posi- 
tion as an honorable and fairly perma- 
nent career. 

And finally there is the vital difference 
in governmental institutions—for it must 
always be remembered that in Continent- 
al Europe, in the absence of written con- 
stitutions, the final test of a law is its 
expediency. while with us we must also 
reckon with the question of constitution- 
ality. 

This results from our political system 
of a national government strictly limited 
to the powers conferred upon it by the 
State in the Federal Constitution and 
the State constitutions, which restrict the 
powers that might otherwise be exer- 
cised by a sovereign peonle. Now the 
Fifth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution prohibits the taking of property 
without due process of law, and the Sev- 
enth guarantees trial by jury—and these 
two guarantees have been generally pre- 
served in State constitutions. 

These two constitutional provisions have 
proven the most serious legal obstacles 
in the way of workmen's compensation 
legislation, and in the attempt to evade 
them resort has been had to the police 
power, the taxing power and to the fic- 
tion of so-called optional laws. 

The discussion as to what is and what 
is not constitutional is extremely inter- 
esting, extremely voluminous and ex- 
tremely contradictory, and even a meager 
outline of it is beyond the limit of this 
report. 

The argument does, however, come back 
in a general way to the claim on the one 
hand that to make an employer liable for 
compensation irrespective of negligence is 
taking his property without due process 
of law, and that to deny the employe 
the right to sue for damages is a denial 
of trial by jury, while, on the other hand, 
it is maintained that the purpose of all 
law is to promote justice, that the Pre- 
amble of the Federal Constitution states 
that its object is the promotion of the 
general welfare and that, when employed 
to this end, the police power and taxing 
power are supreme, 

The following twelve States have al- 
ready enacted some form of compensa- 
tion legislation, and the next few years 
should bring forth a convincing body of 


decisions that will throw much new 
light on this question:—California, 9/1/11; 
Illinois, 5/1/12; Kansas, 1/1/12; Massachu- 
setts, 7/1/12; Nevada, 7/1/11; New Hamp- 
shire,. 1/1/12; New -Jersey, 1/4/11; New 
York, 9/1/10; Ohio; 1/1/12; Oregon, 12/3/10; 
Washington, 10/1/11; Wisconsin, 9/1/11. 
It is manifestly impossible within the 
limits of this report to attempt a detailed 
analysis of these twelve States, but it 


may be interesting to call attention to 
certain features of some of them as il- 
lustrating different conceptions of the 


powers of the State and of its duty to its 
citizens. The State of Washington, for 
instance, has cast aside all constitutional 
employ- 


doubts as to extra hazardous 

ments, of which it enumerates forty- 
seven, and makes compensation compul- 
sory as to these. This compensation 18 
paid from a State-administered insurance 
fund created by contributions from em- 
ployers in these industries. 

The State Industrial Insurance Board 


is empowered to fix the rate of payment 
for each industry, and the law provides 
for additional payments as a penalty for 
individual employers who violate statutes 
requiring safeguarding of machinery; ap- 
peals to the board are provided for and 
to the Superior Court on questions o1 
facts. 

It is interesting to note that the amount 
of compensation is not based on wages, 
but that basic sums are named in the 
act to be varied according to the number 

; »pendents. H 
othe. Oblo law also provides for a State 
insurance fund. The Board of Awards 
fixes rates for various classes of indus- 
tries and also varies the rate within the 
industry, using the individual employer's 
three-year loss ratio as the basis for his 
rate. ; 
reThe law is theoretically optional, but 
employers having five or more employes 
who fail to accept lose their common 
law defense and pay into the State in- 
surance fund an amount equal to and in 
addition to any judgment against. them 
for damages on account of industrial ac- 
esiacwuetin has a law that covers 
all but domestic servants and farm la- 
borers. It is optional in form. The em- 
ylover may refuse to accept the act, in 
which case he loses his three common law 
defenses. If he accepts, his liability is 
limited to the act, but he is required to 
insure its payment by a policy in an au- 
thorized liability company. The act pro- 
vides for the formation of the Massachu- 
setts Employers’ Insurance Association, 
with fifteeen directors, appointed for the 
first year by the ——— and after that 
‘lecte y policy holders. F 
ee ee ae to classify industry 
und assess insurance rates according to 
hazard. The commonwealth grants fifteen 
thousand dollars for first year’s expenses 


and was prepared to loan the company 
$100,000, but the statement is now made 
that owing to the success in obtaining 


subscribers this will be unnecessary. 
“Agreements as to the amount of com- 
nensation to be paid may be made sub- 
ject to approval of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board. Disputes are to be settled 


 naeatnne and questions of law may 
by arbitration, and q Judicial 


he appealed to the Supreme 
Court. eet 
‘Another class of statutes, of which 


Illinois is as to certain important points 
the type, is optional ‘in form and ee 
the question of Insurance to the individ- 
ual employer. 


not accept the 


If the employer does 4 
law the fellow servant and risk of in- 
dustry defenses are withdrawn and that 


negligence greatly modi- 
fied or entirely taken away. ‘These de- 
fenses are, however, restored in Tillinois 
if the employe refuses to accept the act. 
The Illinois law covers employments 
specified in the act only, but these are 
stated in such general terms that almost 
all employments might be construed to 
be under it. 7 
It will be noted that practically all of 
the so-called optional laws make the pen- 
alty for non-acceptance relatively severe, 
the evident purpose being to evade consti- 
tutional difficulties and at the same time 
force the employer to accept the act. 


of contributory 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note that California passed a constitu- 
tional amendment in October, 1911, per- 


mitting the Legislature to enact compul- 
compensation legislation. 
be remembered that the com- 
ets now on our statute books 
lly framed by competent com- 
missioners after fairly thorough investi- 
gation, and yet we have the wide di- 
vergences as to social eeeey and prac- 
ice ethod illustrated above. 
Oe caeae but too plainly that as to 
this legislation we are still in the exper- 
imental stage and that there is no gen- 
eral consensus of opinion as to what is 
best for conditions in the United States. 
Under these circumstances your com- 
mittee makes no recommendations on this 
head. ” 
This brings us to a question that inter- 
ests all of us and that has inspired this 
report—that is, the question of rates. It 
is probably known to all of you that lia- 
bility rates have been based on figuses 
published in the Manual of Liability In- 
surance. This largely represents the la 
bors of the Liability Conference -the or- 
ganization of the liability companies. The 
conference was dissolved some years ago, 
but a statistical bureau was continued 
The Manual not only classifies industries 


sory 

It must 
pensation a 
were genera 


and ‘establishes rates for each, but fxs 
the differential discounts for different 
States. ‘The result is that as betweet 
States there are differences of rates for 
the same industry as great as WM! pel 
cent. One argument urged against ‘ m 
pensation laws is that they would in- 


crease insurance rates and that industries 
under them could not compete 
in States not mpving such ave. 

i industries have competes 1 
ee emer the handicap of a 300 per 
cent. State differential for years past, 
would seem to dispose of that argument. 

Critics of the liability companies matin- 
tain that the differentials are unreason- 
able, that the industry classification Is 
not proportional to hazard and that with- 
in the industry the careful employer with 
few accidents bears the burden of the 
careless man with many, The last point, 
at least, is a serious criticism, for while 
insurance protection is usually necessary 
and compensation but bare justice, the vi- 
tal thing is accident prevention, and the 
surest way to get that is to penalize with 


with those 
The fact 
and sur- 
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a high rate the individual business whose 
— rate for a reasonable period is 
high. 

The great interest in preventive meas- 
ures aroused by compensation laws is 
one of the most encouraging aspects of 
this question. 

With the idea in view of obtaining facts 
as to the hazard of our industry and as to 
its cost to members and insurance com- 
panies, a question sheet was sent to 
each of the 262 active members of this as- 
sociation. There were but 151 replies, and 
of these but fifty-nine sent complete an- 
swers as to rates, payroll, accidents and 
payments. The small number of these 
replies makes the figures of little avail, 
but some rather interesting facts were 
developed. Of the 4151 who replied fifty- 
four carried no employers’ liability insur- 
ance, seventy-six had had no accidents 
within three years, forty-six made no re- 
port as to accidents, twenty-nine had a 
total of 171 accidents in three years, three 
of the twenty-nine had 110 of these acci- 
dents, $17,362 was paid for eighty-five acci- 
dents in three years. : 

Differences in laws make rate compari- 
sons between States misleading, but even 
these would hardly seem to warrant the 
difference of about 2,000 per cent. between 
the lowest rate and the highest, and even 
within the States there are wide differ- 
ences, 

In one State two houses doing much the 
same sort of business paid for office men 
9 cents and 5 cents, respectively, and for 
other employes 42 cents and 20 cents. It 
is interesting to note that the house with 
the lower rate had twelve accidents and 
the other house two. No amounts are 
given for the twelve, but the two acci- 
dents cost $7,000. In another State two 
similar houses reported rates on office 
men of 5 cents and 18% cents and on other 
employes 20 cents and 27% cents. In still 
another State the amounts were office 
men, 6 cents and 14 cents; other em- 
ployes, 10 cents and 28 cents. Parallel 
cases might be’cited from a number of 
other States. It is possible, but hardly 
probable, that these differences are justi- 
fied by differences of hazard. 

Discussion of this subject among the 
wholesale druggists of each State might 
bring about a readjustment and result in 
saving. The fact that some of our mem- 
bers engage more largely than others in 
manufacture complicates the question of 
statistics, but it might be well to consider 
the question of having work_ accidents 
and payments therefor reported by mem- 
bers to either the national headquarters 
or to some committee in order that we 
may have a better knowledge of our nor- 
mal hazard and an independent basis for 
rates. 

Compensation laws will almost certain- 
ly change rates and probably advance 
them. The Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation compiled statistics from the ex- 
perience of 141 businesses in Illinois as 
to payments made under liability laws, 
and the cost of the same accidents under 
a proposed compensation law. The fig- 
ures covered from two to three years 
operation, but were reduced to a one- 
vear basis, and compensation was based 
on three years’ wages for death, two 
thousand to four thousand for permanent 
disability and one-half wages from the 
first day for other injuries. The cost per 
year under liability was $100,715.9. The 
cost per year under compensation would 
have been $83,873.62, showing a saving un- 
der compensation of $16,742.33, but many 
accidents that are reported under, liabil- 
ity laws would have to be paid for under 
compensation, and the conclusion of the 
Illinois commission was that compen- 
sation would probably increase the cost 
to the employer. In another part of this 
report we have tried to show the reason 
for the demand that the employer bear a 
greater share of the burden of work acci- 
dents, and it should be remembered here 
that while a compensation law may in- 
erease the number of reported accidents 
it almost inevitably decreases the ‘num- 
ber of actual accidents. 

The liability companies have usually 
greatly increased rates upon the passage 
of compensation acts, but these increases 
are seldom maintained where they meet 
the competion of a strong, mutual or 
other independent company. It is stated 
that in New Jersey, for instance, rates 
were raised to five times those in force 
before the passage of the compensation 
act. After the successful launching of a 
mutual stock company the rates were re- 
duced to two and one-half times the orig- 
inal amount and the mutual company ex- 
pects to make still further reductions. 

There is opportunity for a great reduc- 
tion of administrative expense in well- 
organized companies of this sort. The 
great waste in our stock companies seems 
unnecessary in view of figures from other 
countries. Administrative expense in 
Great Britain for stock companies is 40 
per cent., but in France and Sweden it is 
only 22 ‘per cent., while the state insurance 
mutuals with compulsory insurance in 
Germany, Austria and Norway-operate on 
an expense of but 11 per cent. 

We do not recommend the formation of 
a mutual company for our line of trade, 
but it is quite possible that some of the 
newly organized stock companies with 
mutual features may prove the solution of 
this vexed question of rate. 

But the real cost of work accidents can 
never be stated in terms of percentage of 
payroll. This real cost is the loss to the 
nation of a vast army of men in the 
prime of life, maimed or killed; of women 
driven to excessive labor and worse; of 
young children predestined to disease and 
impaired vitality. by insanitary housing 
and insufficient food, and of older chil- 
dren denied education and proper physi- 
cal development through the necessity to 
contribute to the diminished family fund, 
Any one who thinks the picture over- 
drawn should reflect upon the number of 
families who receive from $100 to $500 for 
the loss of the wage-earner and remem- 
ber those who receive nothing at all. 

The nation cannot escape the cost of 
social injustice. In the end it must be 
paid, whether in the form of hospitals 
for the diseased, asylums and schools for 
the deficient, or courts and penitentiaries 
for the degenerate and desperate, and al- 
ways with the added charge of a grow- 
ing industrial discontent. It is true that 
failure to properly compensate for work 
accidents is but one of many causes of 
these evils, and no one imagines that even 
the best of compensation laws’ will in- 
stantaneously or ever cure them, We 
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shall hardly be able to find any one form 
of words that will automatically bring 
into agreement men whose interests con- 
flict. There will be injustice as between 
industry and industry and uncertainty as 
to what the law really means, but all so- 
cial legislation involves difficulties and 
the fact remains that even though we as 
individuals may think the difficulties out- 
weigh the gain we cannot evade this ques- 
tion. A movement that has produced leg- 
islation in practically all of the Euro- 
pean nations, in our own Federal Gov- 
ernment and in twelve States and that 
has given rise to commissions looking to 
legislation in others, can hardly be ig- 
nored. It is a part of a newer social 
philosophy. 

We hear much of a social revolution and 
are apt to think of something sudden and 
dramatie. Social revolution is happening 
day by day and should be, as compensa- 
tion is, preventive. It is kept from 
being destructive by compromise between 
those who say that all is right with the 
world and those others who say that all 
is wrong. Compensation legislation is in 
the nature of a compromise of this sort. 
The subject is too new and too vast to 
justify recommendations. Ali that this 
report can hope to do is to stimulate in- 
terest and inquiry. 

Respectfully submitted, | 
James W. Morrisson. 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, the re- 
port of the committee is before you. 
What is your pleasure? 

George W. Lattimer:—I would like to 
say in reference to the report pre- 
sented by Mr. Morrisson, of course, like 
all other matters of serious importance 
to the general welfare of the whole 
country, as well as our own, it touches 
a subject that is a little heavy and 
seemingly not of so much importance 
to the individual wholesale druggist, 
but to those who have studied this 
question it is a very important one, 
and it is surprising: how little the mat- 
ter is really understood. You should 
bear in mind when you consider the 
subject that the question of liability in- 
surance by liability insurance com- 
panies is one of protecting the employ- 
ers regardless of the welfare of the em- 
ploye, from any loss. Workmen's com- 
pensation is, on the other hand, the giv- 
ing of compensation to injured em- 
ployes, which is coming to be a very 
general economic question for the 
whole country to consider. How far 
that is of interest to the members of 
this association might be a question, 
although I should judge every member 
of the association should carry liabil- 
ity insurance. I am surprised from the 
statistics given in Mr. Morrisson’s re- 
port that there are so many who are 
not carrying liability insurance at all. 
I supposed that was something which 
nearly every firm and corporation in 
the country was carrying at the pres- 
ent time. 

There is one conclusion that he has 
drawn in his report that seems to me 
different from our experience in Ohio. 
His conclusion was that there was an 
increase in liability insuranee rates 
when these compensation laws were en- 
acted in the different States. In the 
State of Ohio we have experiencd very 
different results. The liability insur- 
ance companies are fighting these com- 
pensation laws very hard, and they 
have reduced our rates very decidedly 
in order to keep us from subscribing to 
the workmen’s compensation law. The 
Ohio law is voluntary—you are not 
compelled to avail yourself of it—ex- 
cept by refusing to avail yourself of 
the compensation law, there are cer- 
tain protective features in the State 
law withdrawn from one who refuses 
to subscribe to the compensation law 
that almost compels one to subscribe 
to it. We have been giving this matter 
a good deal of attention in Ohio, and I 
believe as the question comes up in the 
different States our members should 
take some interest in it and have a 
proper workmen’s compensation law 
enacted. I believe the movement is go- 
ing through the whole country and 
that every State in a short time will 
have such a law enacted, after the con- 
stitutional features of the law have 
been properly worked out. New York 
has been having considerable trouble 
with the law. I understand that the 
liability insurance rates have increased 
very decidedly in New York. I judge 
that grew out of the fact that the lia- 
bility companies feel they are free now 
to charge all they please, because the 
workmen’s compensation law, as en- 
acted a year or two ago in New York, 
was declared unconstitutional. When 
you get a law in New York that is 
constitutional I think you will find that 
the liability insurance companies will 
reduce their rates in order to fight the 
law and to hold their subscribers, and 
if compliance with the law is voluntary 
they will offer every posible induce- 
ment so that you will not subscribe for 
the workmen’s compensation law. It 
is a very large question, but well worth 
the study and consideration of our 
members, although it is a serious sub- 
ject to consider if you are not particu- 
larly interested in the social work in 
your State or locality. 

_J. W. Morrisson:—I omitted to men- 
tion the fact that the rates for liability 
insurance had been reduced. Advances 
and reductions in rates are not based 
on economic facts, but based on com- 
petition. What Mr. Lattimer says is 
true, that the rate has been reduced in 
many cases, because the liability in- 
surance companies are trying to dis- 
courage the enactment of the work- 
men’s compensation law, and they are 
trying to discourage the formation of 


mutual companies; that is what hap- 
pened in New Jersey. 

Donald McKesson:—In New York 
State there is the greatest confusion 
concerning this matter of liability in- 
surance. We carried liability insurance 
in one company, and when the com- 
pensation act went through they ad- 
vanced our rate 20 per cent. When the 
act was declared partly unconstitu- 
tional they took off about half of that 
advance. The other day I inquired of 
some other liability insurance com- 
pany, and I got a quotation of just 
«ubout half the rate we are now payilgg. 
There is absolutely no reason for any 
difference. The rates they make are 
based on our payroll, and the division 
of the payrool into clerical and work- 
ing force is left to us. There is no sur- 
vey made of the plant, they do not in- 
spect the risk in any way at all, ana it 
is just absolutely guesswork. When it 
comes to a public liability they basé& 
the public liability rate on the pay- 
role What a person walking along 
the street has to do with our payroll 
is hard to understand. 

Wm. J. Mooney:—It is very true what 
Mr. Lattimer says regarding this ques- 
tion of fire insurance being a very 
large question, and I do believe that 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation can do a great deal of work 
to benefit the whole country. It is 
alsu a question concerning which our 
individual members can benefit them- 
selves in their respective localities in 
which they reside, by their individual 
efforts, and this association can make a 
national campaign that would be of 
great benefit not only in a financial 
way, but in a general way to our whole 
country. In our city of Indianapolis 
we have benefited very much by tak- 
ing the reports of the chairman of our 
Committee on Fire Insurance for a 
number of years past and by conferring 
with other lines of trade and taking 
the reports of their organization, we 
have formed ourselves into a local fire 


bureau under the title of Manufac- 
turers’ and Jobbers’ Fire Insurance 
Bureau of Indianapolis. We have 


taken up that work there. We handle 
all classes of insurance, liability and 
fire insurance under that head. We 
have a complete organization and are 
closely related to the whole community, 
and it is there that the members of 
this organization can do a great deal 
of good by each member going back 
and organizing in their respective lo- 
cal organizations that will take up this 
question and bring action to bear upon 
it in a concerted way. I am going to 
give you an example of what I mean. 
In the city of Indianapolis they put us 
in the 2.5 classification, and some of us, 
who took the matter up with the Jocal 
fire board, were not given much relief, 
vecause the commissioner in charge 
said he had received his instructions 
irom the Western and Eastern Board. 
We inquired the basis on which the 
different classifications were made. The 
great difference in fire insurance rates 
between the different members of this 
organization is due to local conditions. 
Take a case in Milwaukee for example. 
A building here on this corner of the 
street will be classified in a different 
rate from the building on the diago- 
nally opposite corner of the street, and 
that is due to local conditions, perhaps 
the fact that there is only a 4-inch 
water main running by this building 
when there should be a 12-inch water 
main, and you canuot force insurance 
boards to give a uniform rate to all 
classes of risks, on account of local 
conditions, but I think it would be well 
for this association by resolution to 
Say that it was in favor of recom- 
mending that local insurance boards 
be organized in the principal centers 
of the country. In that way we can 
have an opportunity to take up the 
liability cases and the fire insuranee 
cases and adjust them to the benefit 
of us all. 

Furthermore, we talk about rates 
here. What liability insurance costs is 
of. no consequence at all in measuring 
the protection that you buy. We found 
among tiie people in Indianapolis who 
thought they were covered by insur- 
ance that some 40 or 50 per cent. of the 
insurance certificates which they had 
in their safes were not worth the paper 
they were written on, and you cannot 
get at the bottom of these things un- 
less you do it by some organization 
and the employment of some one who 
is competent to judge and pass on 
these things. 

It is my opinion that where we have 
such an able man as the chairman of 
this committee, a man who has han- 
dled this subject so well for a number 
of years, that the members of this as- 
sociation ought to get together and do 
something for the benefit of the country 
by pussing resolutions and encouraging 
the local members to go back to their 
respective cities and call together the 
merchants and manufacturers in dif- 
ferent lines and organize local bureaus 
with which to take care of these in- 
suralnce matters, and that is the only 
way the question can be handled. 

Dénald McKesson:—There is 
thing I would like to bring before the 
members of the association. A _ girl 
was injured in our employ a couple of 
years ago. Suit was brought by an 
aimbulance lawyer on a contingent fee. 
We turned the case over to the liability 
insurance company to defend. The 
case came up for trial, and in the 


one 
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midst of the trial an adjuster of the 
insurance company walked into our 
ofiice and tuld us that an offer for set- 
tlement for $5,000 had been made. Our 
insurance is based on $10,000 total in- 
surance, but not more than $5,000 to be 
paid in any case. He said if we re- 
fused to compromise, the case would 
go to the jury, and the jury migat 
bring in a verdict for $15,000, in which 
case they would be obliged to pay only 
$5,000 and our firm would have to pay 
$10,000. They said that if we would 
accept the compromise they would pay 
$2,500 out of the $5,000, and we were to 
pay the $2,500 additional; otherwise 
they would let the case go to the jury. 
That was a company with a good repu- 
tation. 

Wm, Jay Schieffelin:—What did you 
decide to do in the matter? 

Donald McKesson:—We accepted the 
compromise. 

Wm. J. Mooney:—Statistics compiled 
in Indianapolis show that in that city 
last year there was a saving of 3% per 
cent., or about $300,000, in the matter of 
losses by fire, and the greatest saving 
was because of precautions taken 
which reduced the fire loss from the 
average of the last ten years of from 
$800,000 to $1,400,000 annually, and it was 
reduced to a little less than $600,000 
last year. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I was very 
much struck by Mr. Morrisson’s paper. 
His presentation was very admirable 
and impartial, and presented both the 
rights of employers and employes. 
While it is an extremely large matter, 
it is one that we should study, and we 
ought to advocate that uniform legis- 
lation be adopted. As far as New 
York State is concerned, we are hope- 
ful that either a new law will be en- 
acted next year, or that the constitu- 
tional objections, which were raised 
to the law which was passed several 
years ago, will be overcome by a con- 
stitutional amendment which will be 
adopted. We should put it on our 
hearts to study this question of lia- 
bilitity for workmen's injuries. 

We ought also to take some action 
with reference to the fire losses in our 
country, which is a scandal, and sce 
to it that committees of safety, to 
study the best methods of fire pre- 
vention, be formed. We have such a 
committee in New York. I am a mem- 
ber of it. Fire drills are very impor- 
tant, but sometimes owing to condi- 
tions which surround factories, they 
are almost an impossibility. We have 
scores of buildings in New York 
where you cannot possibly get all the 
people out at one time through the 
stairway exit, and the Committee 92n 
Safety has recommended in connec- 
tion with all struetures over three or 
four stories high that there be fire 
walls, so‘that in case there is a fire 
all the people on one side of the wall 
can have a horizontal escape to the 
other side of the building and take 
their time going down the stairs or 
fire escapes. There will have to be 
stairways on each side of the wall. 
In many buildings that is the oniy 
practical and sane way in which to 
empty the building, when the ele- 
vators may be out of commission. The 
plan is to have fire walls, with one 
opening, and self-closing doors, whica 
can be opened to allow people to go 
through, and then closed again. The 
fire engineers say that is the rational 
the wise measure to adopt. 

In regard to Mr. Lattimer’s report, 
as usual, it is wonderfully good. There 
are two small matters which might 
have been stated differently. One is 
in regard to the excelsior packing, sug- 
gesting that the 30 per cent solution 
of calcium chloride should be used on 
the excelsior and then should be dried. 
The purpose of the calcium chloride 
is to keep it damp. You would have to 
fuse it in order to get the water out 
of it after you once have it in. The 
carbon bisulphide when mentioned the 
second time is referred to as “carbon.” 
We speak of it as bisulphide, and to 
call it carbon is not quite as compre- 
hensible. 

President Mever:—If there is no fur- 
ther discussion the report of the Com- 
mittee on Fire Insurance and the spe- 
cial paper by Mr. Morrisson on Employ- 
ers’ Liability and Workingmen’s Com- 
pensation will be referred to the Board 
of Control, 


On motion the meeting adjourned 
until 10 o’clock Wednesday morning. 


Third Session. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14. 


President Meyer called the meeting 
to order at 10.30 o'clock, 

Secretary Toms read the minutes of 
the last session, which were approved. 


President Meyer:—Are there any 
communications? 

TELEGRAM FROM W. A. HOVER. 

Secretary Toms read the following 
telegram:—“Greatly regret inability to 
be with you this week. The National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association has 


a record for conservatism and for con- 
structive work of the highest order. 
May the record ever remain unboken. 
Sincere wishes for a successful and 
united meeting. W. A. Hover.” 

President Meyer:—We will now re- 
ceive the report of the Committee on 
Drug Market, of which committee Mr. 
Irving McKesson, New York, is cnair- 
man. . 


Secretary Toms presented report: 
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Report of Drug Market Committee. 


Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion:— 

We have had an interesting market 
since last year’s meeting in New York, 
coupled, as it has been, with a_ tense 
political campaign and other outside, but 
important, «affairs, strongly relative to 
the drug trade and its allied industries. 

Industrial manufacturing has been 
Very active and the preparation of sup- 
plies for weneral medical service and that 
portion of the drug list that supplies nec- 
essaries of what are called general indus- 
tries has had its full share of this ac- 
tivity. 

A few Years ago there arose in medical 
practice a greatly increased consumption 
of chemicals in the prescribing by physi- 
cians and surgeons, largely due to the 
discovery of the ceal-tar chemicals. ‘Lliis 
coupled with the uniform composition ot 
pure chemical preducts, made important 
inroads into the old fashioned and long 
estabished botanical medical practice, 
principally because of the lack of wi- 
formity {a their active ingredients. 

in u great majority of instances the 
ehemiculs have maintained their suprem- 


“cy over botanical drugs, but. latterly it 
has been observed that physicians are 
reverting to nature’s own products. This 


is, Wa a measure, due to many chemical 
medicines having been given to the pub 
lic before sufficient physiological tests 
had been made and some unfortunate re- 
sults were made that injured the repu- 
tation for a few such chemicals and in 
consequence shook the faith of some prac- 
titioners in some of the “new remedies.”’ 
As a result botanical medicines are lat- 
terly becoming more popular, and, with 
increased demand reducing supplies, many 
prices have advanced. An important con- 
tributien to this advance has been the 
great reduction in the area ef the wild 
tands of the world. Kurepe and the 
(United States, Canada, Mexico and the 
islands of Oceanica have all been chang- 
ing their forest areas to farms and gar- 
«dlens, and iW consequence the supply of 
wild roots, barks and herbs has been re- 
Juced, ‘This condition has been increased 
materially by drought in some sections 
anu excessive rains in others, so as to 
eauuse a great reduction in the yield of 
many very important botanical medicines, 
with, heavy advances in values. With in- 





‘reased demand and reduced supply only 
one result in value of products 1s pus- 
sible—a great increase of cost, adding ma- 
derially to the popular outery of “‘in- 
creased cast of living.”’ 

The Jatest condition that may increase 
this “cost of living’ is the Balkan situ- 
atien, affecting the opium and otto of 


rose, and possibly including insect flowers, 
chamomile flowers, licorice root and many 
wthers. 

In our country the most important bo- 
tanical advance is golden seal root, which 
a quarter century age was considered 
high at 25 cents per pound and in the 
year past sold as high as $5.35 per peund, 
and probably higher in some localities, 
where it was especially scarce. As a con- 
sequence it has reached almost a prohibi- 





tive cost. 

Within the past decade our splendid 
“pure food law’ has made and unmade 
some long used botanical remedies, ‘The 
scarcity of true spigelia or pink root in 
the area of its original discovery, and 
used by the Indians, and the demand for 
it as a valuable remedy in medical prac- 
tice, led to search for it in a wider area 
as its price advanced, and what’ was 


thought at the time to we a modified form 


of pink root was found a little further 
west. Its original area being in the At- 
jlantic coast States of Virginia, Mary- 
lund, the Carolinas,, Georgia and Ala- 
Haima, While the new areas included West 
Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky. This 
new district soon became almost the 


sole source of supply for pink root, and 
the difference between tne original pink 
root and the later supplies was not noted 
until physicians found tnat they were not 
settling the physiological results that they 
formerly did from pink root, and it fell 


off in demand. Investigation by the De- 
partment of Agriculture demonstrated 
ihat the product that the new Western 


area yielded was not spigelia but ruellia. 
This cuused a great fall off in the de- 
maid for pink root and its market value 
declined greatly. It is deplorable that 
much of this ruellia is still being sold as 
true pink root and that a valuable rem- 
edy should thus be given an evil reputa- 
tion through no fault of its own. 

One of our most important barks is 
cascara sagrada. This valuable medicine 
nas been practically exterminated in 
California, where it was originally ob- 
tained, the supply in Oregon has been ex- 
ceedingiy reduced and Washington's pro- 
duction is now quite small, so that our 
near future supply will probably all have 
to come from British Columbia, where 
the searcity of labor, the distance from 
the railroads and other expenses that did 
not at all exist in the States mentioned 
will undoubtedly force a muecn higher cost 
of this valuable commodity. 

Canada fir balsam has latterly advanced 
exceedingly in value (over $5 per pound) 
from a very short crop, the cause being 
xiven as the work of some insect that is 
or has been destroying the trees of abies 
yalsamea, 

Curacao gum aloes is reported to have 
yielded about a half crop this year, and 


in consequence its value has been ad- 
vanced to over 11 cents per pound, a 
phenomenal price. Cape aloes is also 


higher than normal, due partly to a short- 
age of crop, to increased consumption and 
to the short supply of the Curacao va- 
riety. The shortage of the last named is 
such that Cape aloes is now 2 ents lower 
vaiued than the Curacao. 

Cotton root bark has receded from last 
vear’s high value of 12 cents to 15 cents, 
the present range being 8 cents to 10 
cents per pound. 

Peppermint oil gave promise, a few 
weeks ago, of a normal yield and of value 
ranging from $2.75 to $2.85 per pound, buta 
severe rain and elect al storm with an 
exceedingly deep rainfall and much hail 
arrived as the crop was ready to be gath- 
ered and ruined a very large proportion of 
it, the distillers’ estimares of the damage 
ranging from one-third to half the normal 
yield of oil. In consequence, the market 





in the producing district suddenly ad- 
vanced to $2.75 per pound, but later re- 
ceded to $2.65 at this writing. 


OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Opiuin.—The crop year tor opium is 
reckoned from June 30 ahd our United 
States statistics are repurted for the same 
period, The figures we received covering 
crop steck and arrival from Turkey are 
unreliable; for instance, different sources 
report the stock in Smyrha from 1,120 to 
1,698, and again the arrivals since June 30 
hive variously been reported as 1,024 bas- 
kets to 1,198 baskets, but tne railway Com- 
pany report having delivered 200 baskets 
more than the higher figure. Last May 
the crop prospects were reported very fa- 
vorable with prospects for 10,000 baskets, 
by July these figures were reduced to 
6.000 cases, although one merchant claimed 
it would reach 7,000 cases. The consump- 
tion varies from 5,500 to 6,000 cases. : 

There were about 1,000. cases carried 
over from the last crop and in past years, 
with this supply, the market would have 
opened at 8@10s., .but in those days more 
stock was carried ih the secondary mar- 
keis and it, therefore, was not so neces- 
sary as tow for manutacturers and deal- 


ers to buy before the new crop, in con- 
siderable quantity, was offered for sale. 
This afforded the native speculators an 


opportunity to buy up the cheap lots aid 
start speculation on a large stale, com- 
mencing at piasters 131 to 145, now piasters 
1% to 210. > : 

The buying of large quantities of opium 
in Turkey by the Japanese during the 
past tWo years has been an important fac- 
tor in raising the price. It is somewhat 
of a mystery as to what becomes of their 
supplies, as the Japanese have never been 
considered as being large consumers of 
the drug. 

China has enacted m€asures to prevent 
importation of opiim and to decrease the 
consumption Within her lines, yet consid- 
erable of the Turkish crop disappears, 
and the’ Persian crop was also absorbed. 

It has been a difficult matter to find out 
to what extent our ‘‘poison laws’ have 
reduced the consumption of opium and 
morphine in this country, but I venture to 
estimate about 25 per cent. reductidn. 
Subjoined is a list of importations into 
this country of the crude drtg. “Opium 
for smoking” is not now permitted entry 
and it costs our govéerhment a large sum 
annually tryihg to prevent smuggling. It 
is supposed that it is stopped to a great 
excent. 

During July, 1911, the market rose from 
$6.20 to $7.25. During August, $7.75 was the 
ruling price. September it dropped back 
to $7.50.and held fairly steady until De- 
cember, when sales,were made at $8.50, 
in February the price dropped to_ $8.30, 
and in the latter part of March it had 
sank to $7.60. The decline continued 
throughout April and May, until $6 Was 
reached. This decline was based upon fa- 
vorable crop reports, but in June these re- 
ports were reversed and the month closed 
at $6.20, after sales had been made at $6.50. 












The crop for 19C0 was... 8,200 
The crop for 1901 was 5,500 
The crop for 1902 was 11,378 
The crop for 1908 was 3,600 
The crop for 1904 was........-sseeees 10,500 
The crop for 190% was........seseeees 3,700 
The crop for 1906 waS...........sse0- 7,650 
The crop for 1907 was........ 3,000 
The crop for 1908 Wa@s........++e+e00. 4,650 
The crop for 1900 waS.......6-sseee08 4,500 
The crop for 1910 was 10,500 
The crop for 1911 Wa8.......+++ 4,860 
The crop for 1912 was, estimate 6,500 
IMPORTS INTO WU, S., JUNE 30, 1911, TO 
JUNE 20, 1912, GUM OPIMIM TESTING 
OVER 0 PER CENT. MORPHINE, 
ere 5 Sa Se Ae ecareenes an ba wan cede ate 537,000 
ONE. Lago hgnicddan tanephe chess seeees 583,000 
MES R60 4406462 tae ba eilen > ae 534,000 
ES on cece neee nee er daet iste saben ee 516,000 
Ron ons a. oe a ‘pcp 0a enka eee, eee 
DE  tsueesvedarthuse otcuseks Sacaes .. 694,000 
EE ns enante ¥E5 Cate ae werner snl ened 469,000 
MOT, <<c4 5h caeavaanye ee kaeae 565,000 
NOONE ca awieicre Grisekantewentiaorandece 285,000 
MED 65 0Ads Ko Cebd ean ee bes 517,378 
| ESR ores rer re 439,589 
SER 0a <s'enenss Ren Nha aen eee ree 576,000 
Ti: Pe DR Be ie cc cwsawassanescmnas 478,077 


Respectfully submitted, 
Irving MeWKesson. 
President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report as read. Un- 
less there are objections it will be re- 


ferred to the Board of Control, as is 
customary. 
We will now have the report of the 


Committee on Paints, Oils and Glass, 
of which committee Mr. W. T. Harper, 
of Ottumwa, Iowa., is chairman, In the 
absence of Mr. Harper, who has been 
compelled to leave the city, the repogl 
will be presented by the secretary. 
Secretary Toms presented the 
port: 


Report of Committee on Paints, Oils 
and Glass. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion: 

Linseed Oil.—A rehearsal of the condi- 


tions affecting the price of this item would 
be an old story to those interested. Lim- 
ited crops, speculative interests and sub- 
stitute oils have all entered into the price 


of this item, so that it has been difficult 
to foresee conditions as the trade have 
done in previous years. The outlook for 
the present crop seems to be good and 
prospects are for much lower prices. In 
view of this fact, substitute oils that 
have been considered as having some 


commendable features, such as China 
wood oil and soya bean oil, will probably 
be less considered in the paint trade and 
be in less demand than during the past 
two seasons. 
Window Glass.—In 
kets for the past 


to the mar- 
find a consid- 


referring 
year, we 


erable advance in the price of window 
glass. In the late fall of 1911 window 
glass got down to about lowest point in 


the history of the business. From reports 


received at that time it was very evident 
that the prices at which glass was sold 
in November and December, 1911, were at 


a loss even to the manufacturers of 
chine-made_ glass. It is not to be ex- 
pected, therefore, that sueh low prices 
will prevail again and the commodity will 
probably be more stable in its value 

In reference to machine-made elass. it 
is now considered that this product has 
been improved so that its quality is sub 
ject to less criticism than at any time 
since it was put on the market. A rigid 
svstem has been adopted of grading the 
glass. so that better quality should be 
found in future purchases, The grading 


ma- 


of glass manufactured is of great impor- 
taiice to all our members who handle this 
item, and they should not hesitate to 
justly criticise any shipments that are not 
fully up to what the standard should Be. 
Concentrated efforts along these lines will 
get the dealers what they want arid what 
they should have better than any other 
method that can be adopted. 

Your Committee on Paints, Oils and 
Glass having in mind the discussion that 
has taken place at recent meetings in re- 
gard to the discontinuance of this com- 
mittee, has compiled some information 
which may be of interest to our members. 


The secretary of the N. W. D. A., 
through the bulletins issued monthly by 
him, asked for information as to what 


ones of our members were interested in 
paints, oils and glass. Replies were re- 
ceived from 147. Of this number, 32 were 
interested in paints, oils and glass, 40 were 
interested in paints and oils only and four 
were interested in glass only, making a 
total of 76 interested in these commodities 
—either in part or in whole—out of 147 
replies 

A point which is very important is the 
fact that there is no one section of the 
country that makes a unanimous report? 


neither is the report from the members 
in the larger cities unanimous. Some of 
the members in the larger cities have 


very positive views as to the handling of 
these lines that are favdrable toward the 
continuance of. them. 

The wholesale druggist handles such a 
variety of commodities that it would be 
difficult to find a unanimous report from 
the members on any one of the side lines 
that are handled. 

In the lines, however, covered by 
report, many of our members Who are 
the strongest in the trade, handle, thesé 
lines to such an extent that it would seem 
to your committee that these are lines 
that should, be given more attention than 
they have been given in the past. 

The wholesale druggist has had his 
business encroached upon through so 
many different avenues that it behooves 
him to be on the alert to maintain an 
increased volume of business to take care 


this 


of the increased expense of doing busi- 
ness that seems to come each year even 
in spite of the most careful attention 


toward keeping it down. 

One reason for the paint, oil and glass 
line receiving less attention than other 
lines may receive, is on account of a lim- 
ited profit on white Jead, linseed oil and 
mixed paints. We believe that the jobber 
is the natural distributor for all these 
items, 4s it is impractical for the retailer 


to go to the manufacturer direct on ac- 
count of the necessarily large stock he 


would have to carry and the delay in re- 
ceiving his supplies were the orders all to 
be filled for direct shipment by the man- 


ufacturer. These items, however, should 
pay the jobber a_ profit commensurate 
with the expense of doing business. 


Information obtained from the members 
who have replied in thé affirmative to 
our inquiry aS handling these lines, 
showed that one-third of those answer- 
ing are aftiliated with paint, oil and var- 
nish clubs. 

We believe that local clubs interested 
in these lines could be of great benefit to 
the jobbers in taking up the matter of 
price on these items with the manufactur- 
ers thereof so that the profit would be 
much more satisfactory. 


The varnish line, owing to the extra 
discouiit that is given for cash or the 
long time that is given in lieu thereof, 
together with the long time datings, has 
been a detriment to the jobber. The long 
time and the datings together are a bait 
to many retailers to stock up on these 


items, wiving the order direct to the manu- 
facturer. 

We believé the terms on varnish should 
be revised so as to correspond with the 
terms On ordinary staple articles to the 
trade, eliminating any dating except for 
Spring business. This cannot be accom- 
plished at once. but efforts made along 
this line, we believe. would tend towards 
setting the varnish business back through 
the natural channels where it belongs. 

In view of the small space given to re- 
hearsing the trade conditions of the past 
year and the greater amount of space 
given to other information in regard to 
these lines, the committee asks your in- 
dulgence, but at this time, when the busi- 
ness of the wholesale druggists is being 
encroached upon by the pharmaceutical 
houses selling their goods direct to the re- 
tailer, by the physicians dispensing their 


own medicines and being supplied with 
them by the physicians’ supply houses, 
the kodak business going direct to the 


retail trade and supplying them. not only 
with kodaks but many chemicals that 
were formerly supplied by the wholesale 
druggists, it seems important to call the 
attention of the wholesale drug trade to 
the avenue that is onen for the increase 
in their business in the paint line. 

From a trade journal we find the present 


output of the American paint trade is 
$220,100.00, and yvour committee therefore 
does not apologize for calling attention 
in this report to the fact that manv of 
the members are successfully handling 
paints, oils and glass, not only in the 
large cities, but scattered broadcast over 


the United States, 
goodly portion of 
erly handled 


and we believe that a 
this business, if prop- 
can be distributed at a profit 
by the wholesale druggists of this coun- 
try. Your committee urges the following 
recommendations to our members:— 

We recommend that the local clubs dis- 
euss the question of profits on white lead, 
linseed oil and mixed paints with the idea 
in view of taking this up with the manu- 
facturers interested in their territory 
towards allowing the jobber a profit on 
ihese items commensurate with the cost 
of doing business. 

We further recommend that as individ- 
uals and members of local clubs, the ques- 
tion of changing the terms and datings 
on varnish be taken up so as to correct 
these. terms and datings to correspond 
wth the terms and datings on other 
staple commodities. 


Respectfully submitted 


W. T. Harper 
Chairmat 

President Mever Gentlemen, vou 
have heard the report of the Commit- 
tee on Paints, Oils and Glass Unles 
vou otherwise instruct the report will 
be referred to the Board of Control, 
as usual. 

Gentlemen, Mr, Thomas H. Potts, 
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secretary of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists is here this morn- 


ing, nonoring us with his presence, 
and desires to address you in behalf 
of the organization which he repre- 
sents. I take great pleasure in intro- 


ducing to you Mr. Potts. (Applause.) 


Thomas H, Potts, Sécre- 
of the National Association. 
of Retail Druggists. 


Themas H: Potts:—Mr. President and 
members of the National Wholes#le 
Druggists’ Association. Indeed, it Is 
with a heart full of fraternal greetings 
that I extend to you the hearty gréet- 
ings of the National Association of 


Address of 
tary 


Retail Druggists. It has been so long 
since I have had the honor ant 


pleasure of meeting you geritlémeh that 
I feel as if I had been away on a long 
tour and at last had arrived home, and 


now I know I am in the house of my 
friends. (Applause.) I think the last 
convention of this association that I 


had the pleasure of attending was in 
Washington in 1906. It is unnecessary, 


of course, to tell vou gentlemen wh? 
we have not been represented before. 
Although at the present time I am 


here in the capacity of a visitor only, 
and not an accredited delegate, yet at 
the same time, gentlemen, I want to 
say to you, and I say it truthfully and 
with all sincerity, that I indeed feel 
highly honored and very much pleased 
to be called for on this oceasion, simpler 
because I want the opportunity of 
speaking on a few of the pertinent 
points that have confronted us more 
especially in the past year. 

At the conference in Washington the 
latter part of last April, although 
called as an emergency, I think I am 
expressing the fact correctly that there 
was not a man at that conference, rep- 
resenting the jobbers, the proprietors, 
the A. Ph. A., and the N. A. R. D.,, 
but what was impressed with the pos- 
sibilities for the future as far as carn 
ferences aré coricernéed. Notwithstaid- 
ing there were some points of variance 
between the allied interests represented, 
yet I believe that there was that true 
fraternal feeling that actuated each and 
every one there to do the best he could 
not only for his respective organization 
but also for those who really were de- 
pendent upon him. I regret exceeding- 
ly I was not here yesterday morning 
to listen to the most valuable ad- 
dress by the secretary of the A, Ph: Aj, 


but I have been told that it was ait 
exceedingly interesting address. Gen- 
tlemen, I am willing, and know that 


you are, to take off my hat to a man 
like Prof. Beal, a man of his standing. 
(Applause.) I have the greatest con- 
fidence in what he says and what he 
does, simply because I know that 
honesty of purpose moves him in every- 
thing that he does. 

There was one thing brought up at 
the conference to which [ have re- 
ferred, that I was brought face to face 
with, notwithstanding I had been up 
against it so many years, and that was 
the single standard. I went to Wa&sh-s 
ington opposed to the single standard, 
and I wart to say to you gentlemen 
that to-day I occupy the same position, 
simply because if we adopted the single 
standard I fail to see where improve- 
ments could be made under the for- 
mulas of the U. S, P. and N, F., be- 
cause no manufacturer, including a 
jobber or a retailer, could make up for- 
mulas and call them by the names in 
these respective standard authorities. 
If we could get on a middle ground and 
adopt a single standard to cover lead- 
ing toxic preparations, if you please, 
the simple preparations like tincture of 
opium, belladonna, digitalis or iodine, 
simple preparations that we could 
adopt a single standard for, and then 
make a rule that no preparation could 
be put out under that name unless it 
complied with the U. S. P. or the N. F.. 
it would be putting things on the right 
ground, but when we come to a com- 
pound, purely, I believe there should 
be some differentiation made, otherwise 
how can we improve on the working 
formulae of the U: S. P. and the N, F. 
unless we are allowed to use the name 
and put the division on the label, as 
now required. That struck me forcibly, 
and I may say without any breach of 
confidence, that was one of the lines on 
which we differed, 

I am firmly impressed that on all 
questions of national importance, for 
instance, a question like the Richard- 
son bill, a bill of great importance to 
the allied drug interests, there should 
be a general conference of the allied 
trade to formulate, if you please, a line 
of battle against the adoption of such 
a measure, and to form a line of bat 
tle to promote desirable legislation, 
cause what is your interes rtain 
ly the interests of the retail druggists 
who are your patrons. You know, gen- 
tlemen, I never belonged to the clan 
that said ‘‘Damn the jobber’: I have 
condemned that attitude on each and 
every occasion, and will condemn it In 
the future as in the past. I believe in 
a great me that feeling has died 
out It only came from certain sources 
Which | need not mention just now, 

I can believe it was through the com. 
bined efforts of the allied GQrug inter- 
ests— probably that conference had 
something to do with it, at any rate, I 
am Willing to believe it had—that the 
Richardson bill has been buried in 
oblivion, never to be resurrected. -(Ap- 
plause.) I know that your time is very 
valuable, and I will not take much of 
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it, but I merely want to give you my 
personal view, if you please—I am sup- 
posed to reflect in a measure the 
views of my association, yet, at the 
same time, gentlemen, you know that 
I am controlled in a great measure by 
our Board of Control or Executive 
Committee, which is liable to be 
changed from year to year. I am 
speaking largely from my own per- 
sonal view point. I do not want you 
to get the idea that my association is 
back of me in all I say. 

The most important measure to-day, 
in my opinion that confronts the allied 
drug trades is the necessity for a nar- 
ecotic bill. An object lesson was brought 
to my atention last spring by receiving 
a letter from a retail druggist in one 
of the largest cities in Ohio in which 
he stated that he had seen an adver- 
tisement in the paper that 100 one-quar- 
ter grain morphine tablets would be 
sent to any address on receipt of the 
price, namely, 75 cents. He got his 
wife to write under an assumed name, 
enclosed the money, and she received 
the tablets by express. He did not give 
the name of the house, it was from St. 
Louis, but not from Meyer Brothers. 

President Meyer:--I am satisfied it 
was not from the J. S. Merrell Drug 
Company, either, 

Thomas H, Potts:-—This druggist I re- 
fer to wrote to the State Board of 
Pharmacy of Ohio, and they replied 
that they were powerless. He wrote to 
me, and I looked up the law and found 
that I also was powerless. That was 
an object lesson that inspired me to 
endeavor to get the allied drug trades 
to formulate a bill that would be prac- 
ticable and feasible. 

I think we are in consonance with the 
public press when they fight for the 
conservation of the public health, and 
speaking here as a professional man, 
if you please, I think the conversatign 
of our commercial prosperity should be 
considered as much as the _ public 
health. I have been thinking it over 
and I am firmly of the belief that there 
is only one department of the national 
government that can properly handle 
the interstate trade in narcotics, and 
that is the revenue department. I 
think it is up to the allied drug trades 
to draft a bill. You will probably re- 
call that at our Milwaukee convention, 
held the week of August 12, a resolu- 
tion was passed calling upon our presi- 
dent to appoint a committee of five to 
draft such a bill. The committee has 
not been designated as yet, but I be- 
lieve if this association should also ap- 
point a committee of five to draft such 
a bill, the two committees could co-op- 
erate by correspondence, and I believe 
that the A. Ph. A. would be willing to 
help the allied drug trades in formulat- 
ing a bill, and not leave it to the poli- 
ticians. That is where we have made a 
mistake in the past. The politicians at 
Washington—the ultra-ethical crowd— 
only see things from their one point of 
view—you know who I mean, I am not 
going to mention names. Can you tell 
me why it is that just as soon as a 
man in our profession, whether he be 
a retail druggist, a pharmacist, or a 
doctor, gets a position in one of the de- 
partments at Washington, he thinks he 
is different from the rest of us, and 
whatever he says must go. That is an 
actual fact. I have no sympathy with 
such a crowd, simply because they only 
see the question from a narrow and 
contracted viewpoint. 

T believe such a law could be formu- 
lated by the allied drug trades, and if 
we put the force of our associations 
back of ihe matter, I believe we would 
be successful in having enacted into 
law such a bill as we might prepare. 
I am going a little further. I would 
base that law upon the lines that only 
a registered manufacturer, or regis- 
tered jobber, could manufacture the de- 
rivatives of opium or cocaine, and then 
I would go still further and say they 
could only be sold by the retailers 
through a recognized channel, and the 
most natural channel, if they are reg- 
istered by the revenue department, 
would be through the registered job- 
ber, confine the sales to retailers to 
him, and him alone. Then the revenue 
department would keep track of the 
matter. I do not believe they could 
keep records such as the Foster bill 
implied, but they could keep account of 
the traftic in “dope” as they do the 
traffic in liquor. Then I would have 
the retail druggists registered, and pro- 
vide that they could only sell it to the 
consumer upon a bona fide prescription 
from a registered doctor, dentist or 
veterinarian. In that way, gentlemen, 
I believe we could control in a large 
measure this infamous interstate traf- 
fic in dope. 

T do not want to open wounds, and 
will not mention the names of places, 
but one of our organizers last spring 
stumbled into a mare’s nest. In a cer- 
tain city, according to his testimony— 
there are always two sides to a story— 
there was a certain druggist in that 
town selling ‘‘dope’”’ to the school chil- 
dren. This druggist had in partnership 
with him a State Senator, and also a 
practicing physician, a very happy 
combination. His orders ran as high 
as 35,000 % grain heroin tablets at one 
time. I need not tell you gentlemen 
in the jobbing business of the immense 
output of these preparations, but the 
retail druggist who-only knows the out- 
put in his litle neighborhood, is 
astounded when I tell him of the im- 
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mense output of dope throughout the 
country, and the strangest part of all 
is that it has remained until this late 
day for the allied drug trades to take 
steps to regulate the: traffic in this 
dope. 

I understand that you are to have 
Dr. Wright with you to-morrow morn- 
ing, and I hope to be here to listen to 
him, because I believe Dr. Wright does 
not belong to the class that I desig- 
nated a few moments ago as the ultra- 
ethical. I believe his honesty of pur- 
pose should be recognized by us all, 
and I believe he only wants to do what 
is for the best, not only to serve the 
interests of the public, but the inter- 
ests of the allied drug trades. 

Now, gentlemen, you must recognize 
the fact that the membership of our 
association is of a different character 
from that of the A. Ph. A. and the N. 
W.D. A. Since I have been in my pres- 
ent office, now just about four years, 
it has been my aim to call the atten- 
tion of the retail druggists to the ethics 
of commercialism. Gentlemen, I recog- 
nize the fact that there are ethics of 
commercialism, or should be, just the 
same as there are ethics of profession- 
alism. A retail druggist who runs his 
business honestly, pays his debts and 
employs the latest business methods, 
embodies what I call the ethics of 
commercialism. When I see a man who 
is speculating on the outside and al- 
lowing his jobber to carry him for 
months, notwithstanding he may pay 
the interest on his obligations, when I 
see a man cutting the retail price of 
proprietaries below the point where 
they yield any profit whatever, or sell- 
ing them at a loss, I think that man is 
devoid of what I call the ethics of 
commercialism, and I think you will 
coincide with me in my views. 

It has been part of our work to edu- 
cate the retail druggist along these 
lines, and you gentlemen from all over 
the country whose customers are re- 
tailers, mainly members of our asso- 
ciation, can testify to the fact that the 
retail druggist to-day is a better edu- 
cated men than he was eight or ten 
years ago. The sentiments which I 
have endeavored to disseminate were 
acquired by me at my alma mater, the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. 

No doubt your salesmen have told you 
in days past of the condition of some 
of the retail stores they went into— 
the lamentable ignorance displayed in 
running the business; such men are al- 
ways in debt and therefore become 
grouchy and naturally become substi- 
tutors. It is a nasty word to use, but I 
tell you the man who is losing out on 
cut prices will substitute. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, again I 
wish to express to you the great pleas- 
ure I have had in being with you to- 
day. I hope that your deliberations will 
be useful not only to the members of 
your association, but also useful to 
your patrons, the retail druggists, 
whom I have the honor of representing. 
(Applause.) 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the very interesting re- 
marks of our visitor, Mr. Potts, and I 
am sure the chair has your full ap- 
proval in extending to Mr. Potts the 
privilege of the floor. I will ask Mr. 
J. W. Morrisson, of Chicago, to re- 
spond to Mr. Potts’ remarks. 


Response of J. W. Morrisson. 


J. W. Morrisson:—This is a heavy 
burden you have put upon me, Mr. 
President, but we who are members of 
this association, who have been to 
many meetings of the association, have 
come to expect that all the meetings 
will be educational, and I am sure that 
every one who has attended this meet- 
ing will feel we have lived up to our 
record. The distinguished paper of 
Prof. Beal yesterday, and the no less 
distinguished address of Mr. Potts to- 
day, and the address which we are to 


have by Dr. Wright to-morrow, will 
keep us at the same high level. Mr. 
Potts is a man of great modesty. He 


told you he came here as a visitor and 
not as a delegate. That is unfortu- 
nate, but it is a matter we cannot pre- 
vent; yet it is only fair to say that Mr. 
Potts, while he is only a visitor, has a 
knowledge of the conditions of the 
wholesale, retail and jobbing drug busi- 
ness second to no man in the country, 
and his touch with the best element in 


the retail trade justifies his remarks 
being taken as an expression of their 
point of view on the question with 


which he has dealt. 

Mr. Potts has spoken of the official 
who, as soon as he is elevated to a gov- 
ernment position, at once thinks he is 
superior to every one else in the world. 
Mr. Potts is the one great exception to 
that rule. He had been elevated to an 
official position, and he has been able 
to keep his feet on the ground all the 
time. He is that rare bird, an office- 
holder with the soul of a reformer. 


There are still, in spite of all our dif- 
ficulties and restrictions, many things 
that we can do in common, and while 
this is probably not the place here to 
say what those things are, owing to the 
fact that our action is always deter- 
mined by our Board of Control, I think 
there is no question at all but that the 
Board of Control will look with great 
favor on the propositions made by Mr. 
Potts to-day. It is a fact that there 
are many points in common between 
the retailer, wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer, and those points are the 


things we_ should ” emphasize—those 
common points on which we stand to- 
gether, and the more we emphasize 
them the greater we shall find our ad- 
vantage therefrom. It has been a great 
pleasure to listen to Mr. Potts; I am 
sure we all appreciate him and hope to 
hear from him again later. 

President Meyer:—We will at this 
time listen to Professor Edward Krem- 
ers, of the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, who has honored 
us with his presence, and who will 
make a few remarks which, I am sure, 
will be interesting to all of us. 
Address of Prof. Edward Kremers. 

Professor Kremers:—Mr. President 
and Members of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association—As_ the 
pharmaceutical representative of the 
University of Wisconsin, I desire to ex- 
tend to you a most cordial greeting to 
cur State. The only thing that we 
regret on an occasion such as this, is 
that Madison is not somewhat nearer 
to Milwaukee, so that you might take 
an auto trip 1» the ciptal of the State, 
and incidentally visit our campus, and 
if it is not possible, for you to come as 
a body, I am sure you will be equall# 
welcome if at any time you come as in- 
dividuals. 

In appearing before you this morning 
I feel rather embarrassed. Somewhere 
in this city there are four cases of an 
exhibit which the Government Expert 
of the Northern Station for the Culti- 
vation of Medicinal Plants prepared. 
I am sure this exhibit would have 
spoken for itself. I had hoped to pick 
out a few specimens and say a word or 
two about the work that is being done 
along this line in the co-opérated ex- 
periments between the Department of 
Agriculture of the United States and 
the University of Wisconsin. As it is, 
I shall have to get along without this 
exhibit. 

Those of you who have read ‘‘Quen- 
tin Durward” will possibly recall the 
scene in the monastic gardens at Liege. 
The philosophic member of the brother- 
hood in passing through the monastic 
gardens points-out the plant which is 
choice, because used for medicinal pur- 
poses. He points out another plant 
which is even more choice because it 
adds rare pleasure to the dishes pre- 
pared in the kitchen, and he points to 
still another plant which is the choicest 
of <ll, because it has no special merits. 
but those of bein exceedingly rare. I 
think this condition prevails to a large 
extent to-day. For rare orchid we pay 
its weight in gold and place it under 
glass in the care of the most expert 
gardener, All our kitchen vegetables, 
though not quite as rare, must be 
grown on good soil and must be tended 
by a gardener of some skill. The aver- 
age natural plant grows on the hill- 
side, has scarcely ever any form of 
agricultural treatment, and may be 
gathered by any one who will, in the 
North or South, East or West. ‘ 

I have no doubt that most of you 
have visited Mackinac Island. I have 
my doubts, though, whether all of you 
did as IT have done on more occasions 
than one, avoiding the highways of the 
island and following byways, have lin- 
gered not so long in the grand hotel, 
where you can contract ptomain poison- 
ing, but have lived the life of the 
simple, such a life as is lived in the 
Astor Hotel, in its modest quarters, and 
'f you have used your imagination you 
have had no difficulty whatever in call- 
ing to mind the diversions of the cou 
rier du bois and his Indian companion 
The games of chance going on in broad 
daylight, as well as at night, may have 
reminded you of the games of chance 
played by the redskin on the shores of 
the lake. In the counting-room you 
may have had visions of furs, and the 
legend of the Northwest has been writ- 
ten up in scholarly dissertions by a 
candidate for the degree of Doctor ot 
Philosophy of Johns Hopkins Univers- 
ity. I dare say it has never occurred 
to the modern view that medicinal 
plant hunting and drug plant hunting 
have been evolved from the various 
others forms of hunting which preceded 
it. 

I wish some of you might have been 
with me on a foot-tour which I took 
only a year ago, on a glorious day like 
this, out to Kickapoo Valley—a name 
which is suggestive of a certain line of 
remedies—to the town of Prairie du 
Chien, which tour was suggestive of 
the career of a hunter who inhabited 
that country for a long time. After fur 
hunting had ceased in those quar- 
ters, drug hunting was taken up 
by the same _ shiftless population. 
Trees were stripped of their bark, roots 
were dug up, and herbs collected and 
earried to the store at the Four Cor- 
ners whenever there was need of shot 
or spirits. 

It has been a difficult matter to put 
fur hunting on any other basis than the 
conditions which prevailed in primative 
countries. As far as drug hunting is 
concerned, attempts are now being 
made to replace the shiftless methods 
of the past by more scientific methods 
of cultivation and curing. It is with 
this object in view that the Department 
of Agriculture has established in this 
State its Northern Station for the Cul- 
tivation of Medicinal Plants, and we 
have just closed the fifth season in our 
campaign. I wish JT might show you 
some of the results, but not being able 
to show them to you, I shall have to 
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content myself with saying a few 
words about only a few of them. 
The problems that arose are legion. 
First of all, the problem that confront- 
ed us was to ascertain what could ‘be 
raised in a climate like this. Later on 
we shall ascertain what plants can be 
raised to commercial advantage. Some 
of you may have heard of the experi- 
ments that are going on in producing 
a better variety of corn or a better 
variety of barley for our farmers, and 
that annually millions of pounds of 
these seed grains are produced in the 
State of Wisconsin under the direction 
of the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
A few years ago Dean Russel, who 
incidentally is also a classmate of 
mine, asked me what we had done ‘to 
induce the farmers to raise these plants 
after we experimented with them for 
a year or two. I told him that we did 
not want the farmer to raise anything 
he couldn’t quite understand. Let me 
make plain why I did not want the 
farmers to raise medicinal plants, by 
giving you just a single illustration. 
When we began this work we raised 
among other plants a crop of hore- 
hound on good soil. When he changed 
out grounds the following year we 
raised an equally good crop of hore- 
hound on poor soil. A demand arose 
for horehound, not only among local 
people, but jobbers in Chicago wanted 
to know if we could furnish them with 
the year’s supply of horehound. We 
could not do it. If we had gone to the 
farmer and told him he could raise 
horehound and make $100 an acre, and 
we had told him that the jobber was 
ready to take the supply off his hands, 


we would have made a serious mis- 
take. | The very next year we tried 
to raise horehound on a large scale, 


but did not see a single plant. 

Now, it is easy enough to distribute 
the choicest seeds of .corn and barley 
and tell the farmer to plant them the 
way his father and grandfather had 
planted them for generations. Every- 
body Knows about the conditions. un- 
der which these seeds will germinate, 
the care which must be exercised, and 
the general conditions of the harvest, 
but when it comes to raising medicinal 
plants, we do not know the conditions 
under which the seed will germinate, 
and the seeds are so microscopic that 
we can watch their growth only under 
glass. That is one of the principal 
difficulties with which we have had to 
contend. 

So far as the plants themselves are 
concerned, I was told the other day 
that our row of belladonna looked bet- 
ter than the belladonna at the Arling- 
ton farms at Washington. We have 
some choice digitalis, and the chemists 
at the laboratory at the Arlington 
farms at Washington, has advised us 
that our digitalis is as good as any 
second year digitalis put on the market. 
We are glad to know that, because 
with our Wisconsin winters we thought 
it would be impossible to have the digi- 
talis survive. We have studied the 
conditions under which it will survive 
and we believe we can get a second 
year's crop. 

We also have 
with while the 


enemies to contend 
plant is growing, not 
only the potato beetle, but other in- 
sects and plant enemies, If you ap- 
proach a stand of stramonium for in- 
stance, on a fine summer day, you will 
hear a buzz like the distant waves of 
the ocean, and when you approach it 
somewhat closer you will find settling 
upon it millions of most microscopie 
beetles, and these are the pests which 
are chewing the holes into the stramon- 
ium and causing the leaf to look so 
unsightly when it reaches the jobber. 

We have made something of a 
specialty of stramonium and I might 
tell you of some experiments. When 
the last Pharmacopoei went into effect, 
it called for a standard of .3500 per 
‘ent. alkaloid content. Of course there 
went up a hue and ery on the part of 
the jobbers saying that no such stra- 
monium could be obtained. I had been 
raising a few cabbages and peas and 
some other vegetables and I thought I 
would try raising a few medicinal 
plants, and the first time I tried I 
raised stramonium not only with .350) 
per cent., but 4 per cent. of alkaloid 
content. You may say you cannot get 
that sort of stramonium—you can if 
you look for it. 


We are not satisfied with finding out 
what the particular plant can produce. 
We naturally wanted to see that same 
area produce the same kind of plant 
with the same kind of alkaloidal con- 
tent, or a better alkaloidal content, and 
as a result we instituted breeding ex- 
periments, We selected the leaves and 
seeds of a number of plants and we 
took the leaves and seeds of the plants 


that have the largest alkaloidal con- 
tent, and we tried to raise another 
crop from them, and again the selec- 
tive process goes on and we collect 
leaves and seeds in that area and we 
again plant. That sort of experiment 
will take years, but ‘I hope it will be 


productive of good results. More than 
that, we were not satisfied with plant- 


ing the stramonium, we have planted 
another kind and we have obtained 
hybrids We have planted something 
like six or eight varieties of daturia 


stramonium. We found two only which 
could adapt themselves to the insect 
enemies and so it seems possible to 
obtain a stramonium with the vroper 
alkaloid content that will no. be at- 
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tacked by these insects, but this pro- 
duces an unsightly drug. 

The commercial problem is even more 
difficult. If we raise a stramonium 
plant which is 6 or 8 feet in diameter, 
we collect from it comparatively few 
leaves, and the output is very small. 
Those of you who have indulged in 
truck gardening know that from the 
big cauliflowers you select only the cen- 
ter, and in the case of the vine of peas 
you pick off a pod or two and the rest 
is waste. When it comes to collecting 
certain parts of the plants in order 
that they may be cured into drugs 
there is a corresponding waste, and in 
some cases even greater. In the case 
of stramonium we have the stalks an 
inch or two inches in diameter, which 
constitute the bulk of the plant. We 
have an abundance of seeds which do 
not mature in this climate. What are 
we to do? Experiments are under way 
to utilize the stalks, and if I had the 
samples here, I would show specimens 
of paper pulp that has been made from 
these stalks. If I had the other sam- 
ples here I would show you the imma- 
ture seeds which would not do for 
propagation purposes, but these im- 
mature seeds will yield a fatty oil, and 
some of you may know there is an in- 
creasing demand for fatty oils for va- 
rious purposes, and this demand is in- 
creasing every day. These oils are 
slow drying. It will yield a putty 
which seems to work all right. They 
‘an also make a lead plaster of it. We 
can obtain glycerine from it and use 
it for other purposes, and what is more, 
the dregs of the seed, after the fatty oil 
has been extracted, are richer in alka- 
loid content than the best leaf we have 
been able to raise. You see what there 
is to be done. There is work not only 
along the strictly medicinal plant line, 
but we have to plan so as to utilize 
everything and anything that comes 
from our medicinal plant field. 


Another illustration of the extrava- 
gance, as it were, in which we are in- 
dulging may be brought out when I 
bring your attention to the coriander. 
The coriander is harvested relatively 
early. The field lies idle the greater 
part of the summer and fall, unless it 
be used for raising turnips, and some 
other field crops, hut if the field is re- 
stricted to the raising of the medicinal 
plant, it lies idle unless you have @ 
large area which you get ready for the 
seed for the next spring. 


You will be surprised to know we are 
trying to raise erigeron, to the disgust 
of the farmers, who think it is a waste 
of time trying to raise a weed, but in 
erigeron we have a plant that is yield- 
ing an oil which contains 90 per cent. 
or more of limonene, which serves as 
a good dilutant of the finest varnishes 
on the market, and the question is 
how we can raise that erigeron. We do 
not really know how the seed is ger- 
minated, to begin with, but we are get- 
ting along, even in that direction. 


To go back to coriander, when we 
have a large crop of coriander, the 
problem is what shall we do with it? 
We can distill out the oil, and get a 
small percentage of oil. What shall we 
do with the rest of the crop? After the 
oil has been distilled out we find that 
the seed contains 15 to 20 per cent. of 
fatty oil, and that will yield a fine 
soap, and, as a rule, enough of the cori- 
ander remains to impart a fragrance to 
the soap. Now, after the fatty oil has 
been extracted we have in the corian- 
der seed a product which is extremely 
rich in protein. If you pay bills for 
chicken feed you know what that 
means, so we have a crop that can be 
utilized not simply for putting corian- 
der on the market, but by distilling 
the volatile oil of the coriander, we can 
get a fatty oil that is useful as a nitro- 
genous food, which is rich in food mat- 
ter. 


Incidentally, we have been asked in 
connection with the coriander, to as- 
certain why it is that the coriander 
which the department of agriculture 
has been producing in this country is 
so dark, and the coriander that comes 
from abroad has such a fine appear- 
ance. The person in charge of the 
work in Washington said that the dif- 
ference in appearance was due tq 
bleaching, and we were asked to make 
some bleaching experiments. Bleach- 
some bleaching experiments. Bleaching 
in the ordinary manner of passing sul- 
the ordinary manner of passing gul- 
phur dioxide through the coriander is 
not very effective, but all you have to 
do is to dip the coriander into a 1 per 
cent. solution of sulphur dioxide, and 
leave it there for a minute, and dry it, 
and you have the finest appearing cori- 
ander that you could possibly desire. 
We are finding out the ways in which, 
tha Europeans do things, not in order 
to be like them, but simply for the sake 
of knowing just what it is that they do. 

There are innumerable problems of 
this sort in connection with material 
that is being produced in the line of 
aromatic plants. For example, experi- 
ments are being made to ascertain how 
the menthol content of the peppermint 
plant can be increased, but these are 
all stories about which I could speak to 
you all day long, and I must not take 
any more of your time. I regret ex- 
ceedingly that what I have been able 
to say to-day has been so fragmentary. 
I have not had any speech prepared, 
and I have not even had the exhibits 
which could have been shown to you, 
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as a substitute for a speech. I thank 
you. (Loud applause.) 

President Meyer: — Gentlemen, you 
have all heard the interesting and in- 
structive remarks of Prof. Kremers. 
Are there any remarks? 

Albert Plaut:—I am sure that we 
were all delighted to hear from Prof. 
Kremers, and I am peculiarly pleased, 
because it emphasizes what I said yes- 
terday, the opportunities which men in 
our particular line of business have of 
coming into contact with men of sci- 
ence, of rising’ above the ordinary com- 
mercial basis, and having our minds 
broadened and our better natures ap- 
pealed to by such contact. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move a vote of thanks to Prof. 
Kremers for his instructive, interest- 
ing and able address. 

President Meyer:—The remarks of 
Prof. Kremers were instructive and in- 
teresting, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that the specimens he prepared 
were not here so that we could learn 
further concerning his experiments. 
(The motion made by Mr. Plaut was 
seconded, put to vote and carried.) 

President Meyer:—We will now hear 
the report of the Committee on Pro- 
prietary Goods, of which Mr. William 
P. Ritchey, of New York, is chairman. 

Mr. Ritchey presented the report. 


Report of Committee on Proprietary 
Goods. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
cone Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
on:— 

According to the information received 
Ly this committee, the volume of business 
ln the wholesale drug trade, as in other 
lines, was a lifTle below the average for 
a considerable portion of the past year, 
but in the last few months there has been 
some increase over the same period a 
year ago. it is probable that this recov- 
ery Wil enable most wholesale druggists 
to equal the record of the previous year, 
while some will doubtless exceed it some- 
what, 

Lieports from government and other re- 
liable sources are to the effect that the 
crops throughout the country are in ex- 
cellent shape, and all indications point to 
record-breaking yields of the _ principal 
staples. This and other gratifying condi- 
lions Lave produced a very general feel- 
ing of confidence, and there is good rea- 
son tu believe that business all over the 
country will be better during the next year 
than it has been for a long time. The 
approaching Presidential election has ap- 
parently failed to cause the usual appre- 
hension on the part of business men, and 
no matter how the election may result, 
che trade outlook seems very encouraging. 

For many years more than half of the 
total sales of wholesale druggists have 
consisted of proprietary goods, and from 
ali indications the past year has been an 
exception to the rule. The census figures 
published by the United States Govern- 
iment show that there was a tremendous 
increase during the ten years between 
lyuy and 1910 in the proprietary medicine 
business. ‘This is especially remarkable 
in view of the bitter attacks which were 
made upon such medicines during several 
of those years by certain newspapers and 
mugazines of wide circulation. The re- 
sult demonstrates that there is a growing 
public demand for ready-made medicines, 
and the wholesale druggist is the natural 
distributor of these goods to the retail 
drug trade. 

ine steady growth of the proprietary 
medicine business has been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of preparations which the wholesale 
druggist has tound it necessary to handle. 
in tms connection W, A. Hover, of Den- 
ver, Col, who is the head of a large 
wiliolesale drug house in that city, and 
has been one of our most prominent mem- 
pers for many years, has made a special 
study of the development of the proprie- 
tary part of the wholesale drug business, 
anu we take the liberty of quoting the 
tollowmg lucid statement recently made 
by him upon the subject:— 

Going back thirty years or more to 1880, we 
find from the best available records, whict. 
are approximately as correct as any records we 
have of later dates, that there were in gen- 
eral distribution by the wholesale drug trade 
of the United States about 3,686 proprietary 
articles, or, including the several sizes, about 
4,194 items. 

In 1892 this number had been imcreased to 
7,750 proprietaries, or, including the different 
sizes, 9,384 items. The 1892 figures are pretty 
well established by reason of the fact that in 
obtaining them I had access to a Richardson 
Drug Company proprietary list, as well as a 
Crittenton 1891-92 price list, both lists being 
fully representative of the proprietaries in gen- 
eral use during that period. The Richardson 
list was undoubtedly the most complete list 
published in the Middle Western territory, and 
the Crittenton list has always been representa- 
tive and complete. For 1892 Crittenton’s list 
gives 7,940 and Richardson's 7,750 items. In- 
cluding all sizes, Crittenton’s list shows 9,s00 
items, against Richardson's 9,384. Please note 
the similarity of the figures. 

My next figures were compiled the year prior 
to the passage of the food and drugs act of 
June 30, 1906, and are as follows:—Proprie- 
taries, 21,681, or, including the various sizes, 
28,478 items. 

Seven years later, or in 1912, this number 
had increased to 30,411 proprietary articles, 
or, including all sizes, 38,813 items. 

The result is that this large increase in the 
number of proprietary articles has largely in- 
creased the cost of handling on the part of the 
jobber. If you will refer back to the table 
of statistics compiled by our association you 
will find that twenty years ago the average 
percentage of proprietary articles sold was 52 
per cent., and this percentage remains prac- 
tically the same to-day, the latest figures 
available, in 1909, being 53.7 per cent, 

In other words, in the case of the jobbe: 
whose total business was $100,000 in 1892, 
$52,000 of it was in proprietary articles. In the 
ease of the jobber whose volume of business 
was $100,000 in 1909, $53,700 of it was in 
proprietary articles. But in the meantime the 
number of proprietary articles which he was 
obliged to handle had increased from about 
7,750 to 30,411. 

What does this mean? It means a large in- 
vestment, a large expense in handling, with 
immensely increased liability on account of 
unsalable and obsolete goods, without any 
corresponding increase in the volume of sales 
or profits. 

A still further result, which necessarily fol- 
lowed the large increase in the number of 
proprietaries handled, was to decrease in 
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amount the average order of the retaile 
any given article. Taking our ow my en ae 
fairly indicating this condition, I find that in 
ot ar bee only Six-tenths of 1 per cent. 
one-twelfth-dogen. lots "In tenn goods was in 
bea ihoreaned oe n 896 this figure had 
romans ¢ ca ae per cent. In 1912 our 
one teclfth qty, trade was 28 per cent. of 

ar zens and in the country trade 18 
pet cent., or an average in city and country of 
22 per cent, In 1886 and ‘S88 our percentage 
of oe ae and one-twelfths was 21 per cent., 
in 1896 3 er cent. ¢ 912 i as j > 
to 48 per cent. a a a ae 

These percentages will necessarily increase 
with the increase in the number of proprietary 
goods handled, for the reason that where a 
retailer had substantial sales on individual 
items ten and twenty years ago, his sales for 
that particular class of remedies are now di- 
vided among so many articles that his ability 
to use in quantity any one of them has been 
correspondingly affected. The average retailer 
cannot now buy any considerable number of 
proprietary goods to advantage in quantity, 
and any proprietor who undertakes to disregard 
the demand for one-twelfth, one-sixth and one- 
fourth dozen lots is committing trade suicide 
So far as his preparations are concerned, While 
the proprietor may be able to supply the re- 
tailer direct in one-fourth and one-half gross 
lots, the volume of distribution in these quan- 
tities, owing to conditions as outlined above, 
is exceedingly small, and therefore no pro- 
prietor who expects to succeed can ignore the 
fractional dozen demand. There is only one 
source of supply from which this demand can 
be filled, and that is the wholesale druggist. 
This also places the wholesale druggist in an 
indispensable position, so far as proprietary 
goods are concerned, with the manufacturer 
and the retail drug trade, 

The retail druggist is daily becoming more 
and more dependent upon his jobber for his 
supplies of advertised articles. He can no 
longer handle them in the quantities he for- 
merly handled them, and is obliged, on account 
ef the wide distribution of sales, to depend 
more and more upon the jobber for his require- 
ments. 

I think these figures demonstrate beyond any 
question or doubt that the jobber’s position as 
distributor of proprietary articles is, owing to 
existing conditions, impregnable, and any man- 
ufacturer who persistently disregards the posi- 
tion occupied by the jobber as a distributor 
is standing in his own light, and his refusal to 
meet the jobber's reasonable requirements as 
to discount is inimical to his (the manufac- 
turer’s) best interests. 

We earnestly commend the foregoing 
remarks to the careful consideration of 
both proprietors and retailers. They are 
from the pen of a most intelligent and 
conscientious man, who was formerly a 
retail druggist, and who is well known 
as a sincere friend of both the retailers 
and the manufacturers. 

Owing to the fact that there are com- 
paratively few of the leading proprietors 
who row allow the wholesale trade in- 
adequate compensation for handling their 
gxouds, We are able to report only a short 
list of those who have increased their 
wholesale discounts since our last meet- 
ing, although there may be others who 
have made increases without the knowl- 
edge of the committee. The names and 
preseni best discounts of those referred to 
are as follows:— 

«. I. Hood Company, Lowell, Mass., 10 
and 5 per cent. 

Ir. W. Kinsman & Co., New York, 10, 3 
and 2 per cent. 

W. R. Warner & Co., Philadelphia 
(Vita Nova), 10 and 5 per cent. 

Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass., 
12% and 2 per cent. 

These manufacturers, as well as those 
who have heretofore granted satisfactory 
compensation to their wholesale distribu- 
tors, are entitled to the thanks of the 
trade. We trust that the few remaining 
proprietors of important goods who do 
not allow sufticient remuneration to the 
jobber for his services, will follow the 
good example set them by so many other 
manufacturers in the past few years and 
increase their wholesale discount to the 
uesired 1 per cent., which affords only a 
slight margin over the actual cost of 
transacting the whelesale drug business. 
Such cost averages 12.85 per cent. on the 
total sales of drug jobbers throughout 
the United States, and it will inevitably 
grow iarger, because the number of pro- 
prietary articles is constantly increasing, 
while at the same time the size of the 
1etailer’s average order is decreasing, as 
pointed out so clearly in the remarks of 
Mr. Hover quoted above. 

In view of the ever-increasing number 
of new preparations, including the so- 
called “‘prescription proprietaries,’’ most 
wholesale druggists now accept such 
goods at not less than 15 per cent. dis- 
count, and only upon consignment for the 
first year. In some cases the first ship- 
ment is made on consignment to be paid 
for in (welve months from the date ol the 
invoice. In other cases all the shipments 
for one year are consigned and paid for 
as each consignment is closed out, or 
paymeuts are made on partial sales at the 
request of the manufacturer. Wholesale 
druggists are fully justified in protecting 
themselves in this manner, because it is 
frequently the case that the demand for 
some of these new preparations soon 
ceases, and unless ‘they were consigned 
the jobber Would be compelled in many 
inslances to suffer considerable loss on ac- 
count of the goods left on his shelves. 

To further emphasize the fact that the 
wholesaler is absolutely indispensable to 
the manufacturer of proprietary articles 
for the distribution of his products, we 
desire to present the following extracts 
froin an admirable article which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post of Febru- 
ary 24, 1912, upon the subject of “National 
Advertising”’:— 

A large proportion of the goods which the 
public buys goes first to the wholesaler, who 
distributes them to multitudes of retail mer- 
chants. The wholesaler renders as true a service 
as the raiser of crops or the weaver of cloth. 
He does necessary work and does it generally 














in the cheapest way. He is a helpful and 
necessary part in the machinery of busi- 
tees; ° *° ® 


Occasionally there may be a real conflict of 
interest between the manufacturer and the 
wholesaler, but we believe that the ‘‘elimina- 
tion of the jobber’’ is as far away as the mil- 
lenium, if he will recognize the modern busi- 
ness trend toward advertising, and put him 
self in line with it and profit by it. 

The manufacturer who wants to do away 
with the wholesaler has a man’s job in front 
of him. Suppose, for example, he decides to 
do away with jobbers in the Middle West. The 
first thing that he can count on is the loss 
of anywhere from 10 to 50 per cent. of the 
trade—no very alluring prospect. Next, he 
must take upon himself the expense of a big 
selling force, of a vastly complicated shipping 
problem, of new storage warehouse facilities, 
of much increased bookkeeping and credit de- 
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partment, and he must accept in place of every 
three or four large iger accounts which are 
as good as gold several thousand petty ac- 
counts in which the risk of loss is problemat- 
ical, Furthermore, he must induce the retailers 
to accept all the troublesome complications 
which come from buying from+ many concerns 
instead of from one. Few manufacturers are 
willing, with their eyes open, to assume such 
an increase of the expense and trouble of doing 
busines and practically none would willingly 
displace a jobber that is doing fairly adequate 
justice to the probable demand from his terri- 
tom. 7 5 9 

It is time for wholesalers and manufacturers 
to stop their unnece ry and costly squabbles 
and to recognize that each is an advantage to 
the other. By just as much as the manufac- 
turer is cumbered with the details of distri- 
bution, by just so much is he less efficient as 
a manufacturer and a merchandiser. * * * 

As truthfully stated in the above arti- 
cle, the manufacturer cannot afford to 
aispense with the jobber if he wishes to 
have his goods distributed in the most 
thorough and economical manner. Not- 
withstanding this fact, there are some 
proprietors who sell to large retailers 
and ‘“‘bsuying clubs’? upon jobber’s terms, 
while they expect the jobber to fill orders 
for tractional quantities of their goods. 
They do not seem to realize that the 
wholesale discount is intended solely fs 
compensation to the jobber for his ser- 
vices in distributing the manufacturer’s 
products and collecting the bills for him. 
lt is not and snould not be considered as 
an allowance for the purchase of a large 
quantity vy any one who can pay for it. 
fhe proprietor gains nothing whatever by 
selling to retailers and “buying clubs’’ 
upon jobber’s terms, because they per- 
form no rewl service as distributors, and 
the allowance of the wholesale discount to 
them simply gives them an unfair advan- 
tage over other retailers by placing them 
in position to undersell their competitors. 
{t is unfair to deprive the jobber of his 
best trade and leave him to fill the small 
orders, On Which he makes little or no 
profit after reducing the heavy expense 
of transacting his business. This does 
not appiy io the manufacturers who have 
ulways given the jobber a ‘“‘square deal” 
in this respect, and we trust that their 
good example will be followed by others. 

In the report of this committee two 
years ago, reference was made to the re- 
xrettable action of some proprietors in 
furnishing free goods to retailers with 
certail sub-quantities of their prepara- 
tions. We are sorry to observe that this 
practice seems to be spreading among 
proprietors, who do not seem to appre- 
ciate how pernicious and unbusinesslike 
it is. With these free goods the retailer 
generally pays less than the proprietor’s 
lowest price to the jobber. The result is 
that the retailer, who needs only a por- 
tion of the goods for his own business, is 
abie w sell the remainder at less than 
the proprietor’s wholesale price and still 
mike a profit on them. Often the retailer 
disposes of the surplus to ‘‘scalpers,"’ 
who tinake a specialty of selling proprie- 
tary soods below the regular wholesale 
prices of the manufacturers, and thereby 
become active competitors of the manu- 
facturers themselves. This practice is 
not only unfair to the jobber, who is ex- 
pected by the manufacturer to maintain 
the list prices, but it is very injurious to 
the interest of the manufacturer himself, 
because he places the recipients of the 
free goods in a position to break down his 
own prices. In fact, retailers who receive 
free goods with quantity orders frequent- 
ly offer them to jobbers for less than the 
manufacturer's best price. Some unscrup- 
ulous dealers do not hesitate to place fic- 
tilious orders in the names of retailers 
for the sole purpose of obtaining the free 
goods, which are not even delivered to 
such retailers, and the dealers who secure 
woods in this irregular manner sell them 
at prices wiich demoralize the market. 
The bonus privilege is so badly abused 
that we really believe the manufacturer 
is simply throwing the goods away in 
most instances. Manufacturers who sup- 
ply free goods thereby provide a living for 
a number of men in some large cities 
who are ciever manipulators of such 
goods, and whose operations are a posi- 
tive injury instead of benefit to the 
manufacturers, 

We trust that the proprietors will real- 
ize how much his practice is against 
their own interest and that of the whole- 
sale trude. We recommend that an ap- 
propriate resolution be adopted express- 
ing the sense of the association upon this 
subject. We also recommend that the 
association reaftirm the resolutions passed 
last year requesting not less than 15 per 
cent, oli proprietary goods for the whole- 
sale trade, and protesting against sales 
to retailers and “buying clubs’ by manu- 
facturers upon jobber’s terms. 

In our report last year we referred to 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Johnson cancer cure case to 
the eifect thut the National Food and 
Drugs Act did not cover claims on the 
iabels as to the remedial or curative value 
of medicines, but only statements relative 
to their ingredients. In order to remedy 
tius defect, Congress recently passed the 
Sherley bill amending section 8 of the 
law, which defines misbranding in the 
ease of drugs, by adding thereto a third 
paragraph reading as follows:— 

“Third. If its package or label shall 
bear or contain any statement, design, or 
device regarding the curative or therapeu- 
tic effect of such articles, or any of the 
ingredients or substances containe d there - 
in, which is false and fraudulent. 

We atiach complete copy of the Sher- 
levy bill as passed, 50 that we may have 
a permanent record of it In our proceed- 
ings. zs 

We are confident that this important 
amendment will meet with the hearty ap- 
proval and support of the legitimate drug 
trade Honest proprietors and dealers 
have nothing to fear fromit. On the con- 
trary, it is distinctly to their advantage, 
as well as that of the public, that the 
law should be strengthened as it has been 
to cover false and fraudulent claims re- 
garrding the curative or therapeutic effect 
of drugs We believe that this amend- 
ment will help to put the proprietary 
medicine business on a sounder and more 
satisfactory basis. 

According to the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Miles case 
last year, it would scem that the mainte- 
nance of prices on proprietary articles 
can be legally,enforced only when the 
manufacturer consigns the goods to both 
his wholesale and retail agents. and re- 
tains his title in them until they are sold 
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to the consumer by his agent. Since our 
last meeting, the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia has gone even far- 
ther and refused to enjoin a retail drug 
gist in Washington from cutting the 
prices established by manufacturers of 
patented articles for the sale of their 
eoods at retail. Such decisions were ren- 
dered by that court in the suits brought 
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the manufacturers of Sanatogen, whit 


by jhe 
: and of Gil- 






is a real ‘‘patent’’ medicine, 

lette’s Safety Razor, to restrain a cutter 

from selling those articles below the re 

tail price printed on th package We un- 
these cases have been ap- 


derstand that 


pealed to the Supreme Court of the United 


States, which, on the other hand, decided 
a few months ago that the owner of a 
patented article could legally enforce any 
license restrictions which he chooses to 
upon his article at the time of sale. 
decision was rendered in the famous 
Mimecgraph case known ¢ pick ve 
Henry, and the court aines the le gal- 
itv of the ‘‘license restriction printed on 
reading as follows:— 
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This 






1 iachine, 
m this machine is sold by the A. B 
Dick Company, with the license bi ag 
tion that it may be used only with bt 
stencil paper, ink and other supp ag 
made by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
Une de this case was made by a 


The decision in 
bare majority of 
dissenting opinion 


the court, and a strong 
was filed by Chief Jus- 
and 


tice White, with Justice Hughes 

é 0 : ‘ring. 

eee the Supreme Court decided, the 
mimeograph case, an effort has coat 
made in Congress to amend the pa ~ 
law so as to deprive the owner of a pat- 
ented article of the right to require yr PA 
chasers to sell at a certain price or to 
EN 
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comply with other restrictions imposed 
by hina, The bill in question is the Old- 
field bill (H. R. 23417), which proposes a 
general revision of the patent laws. It 
was favorably_reported by the House 
Committee on Patents at the last session 
tf Congress, but no action has yet been 
taken upon it, : 
Several bills are pending in Congress for 
(he amendment of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law, some of which would make it more 
drastic and others less so. There are other 
bills intended to regulate trade and pre- 
vent unfair competition. One of the most 
interesting and remarkable of these bills 


is H. R. 14115, introduced by Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Kansas, which is entitled ‘‘A bill 
to protett legitimate competition.” It pro- 


vides us follows:— 

That any person, firm or corporation doing an 
interstate business in the production, manu- 
facture or distribution of any article or com- 
modity entering into interstate commerce that 
shall intentionally, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing competition and creating a monopoly, dis- 
criminate between sections, communities, cities 
or States by selling such article or commodity 
at a lower price in one section, community, 
city or State than is charged for such article 
or commodity in another section, community, 
city or State, after equalizing the distance 
from the point of production, manufacture or 
distribution, and freight rates therefrom, shall 
be deemed ‘guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in a sum of 
not less than $500 nor more than $5,000, and be 
punished by imprisonment in jail for not less 
than thirty days or more than six months. 

The principle embodied in this bill is 
practically the same as that upon which 
the manufacturers of proprietary medi- 
cines have acted for many years in re- 
quiring wholesalers to sell such goods 





WHITTEMORE’S POLISHES 


LARGEST IN VARIETY 


FINEST IN QUALITY 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Shoe Polishes in the World 


“GILT EDGE” 


The only black dressing for 
ladies’ and children’s shoes 
that positively contains oil. 
Softens and preserves, Im- 
parts a beautiful luster. Lar- 
gest quantity. Finest 















quality. 
artery lis use saves time, labor and 
Le brushes, as it shines without 
brushing. 


Always ready to use. 


Per Gross, $24 








DIRTY 
Canvas Shoes 
made perfectly clean and 
white by using Whitte- 
more’s ‘“‘Quick 
White’’ Compound. In 
liquid form, so can be quickly 
and easily applied. Nowhite 
dust. Will not rub off. A 
ryt sponge in every package, so 
ve ana tt | always ready for use. 

WS Large size, per 
ONE $21.00. 
Ten-cent size, per gross, 


$9.00. 
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CANVAS SHOES 
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“DANDY” RUSSET 
COMBINATION 


For cleaning and pol- 
ishing all kinds of russet, 
tan or yellow colored 
boots and shoes. Large 
size, per gross, $24. 
“Star” Russet Combina- 
tion, 10 cent size, 


Per Gross, $9.00 
Per doz.,4lbs., 1.65 
For 4 lbs., 2.75 


Ox-Blood and 
Brown same size and 
prices, 








“French Gloss’’ 
For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Warranted superior to the bese 
1o-cent black dressing in 
market (and put 
with handsome 
graphed cartons and wood caps 


over corks. 


Per gross . 


“ELITE”’ 
COMBINATION 


The only first class ar- 
ticle for Ladies’ and Gents’ 
**Box Calf,” ‘‘ Vici Kid,”’ 
and all Black Shoes 


The only polish en- 
dorsed by the manufac- 
turers of ‘*Box Calf” Lea- 
ther. Contains oil and pos- 
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yY Shine ” 
A Waterproof Paste POLISH 
For all kinds of black shoes and old rubbers. 


Blacks, polishes, softens and preserves, Contains oils 
and waxes to polish and 
Russet Bully Shine. 

Large tin boxes, - - 


yreserve the leather. Also 
30xes open with a key, 
per gross, $9.00 


Order Whittemore’s Shoe Polishes if You Want the BEST 


at uniform prices throughout the United 
States. 

There is 
opinion among our 


the courts upon these 
far-reaching trade problems, which we 


can only hope will eventually be solved 
in such a manner as will be fair and 
just to all concerned. 

The New York Journal of Commerce for 
August 20, 1912, printed a question from 
one ot its subscribers with the editor’s re- 
ply as follows: 


evidently great diversity ot 
public men as well as 
complicated and 


Question:—A certain manufacturer Sells his 


goods exclusively through the jobbing trade at 
a limited price. A certain jobber handles the 
goods until he receives a notice from the man- 
ufacturer to refute a charge that he has cut 


the limited price of the goods. The jobber re- 
fuses to do this and is suspended by the man- 


ufacturer. The manufacturer solicits orders 
to be delivered through the jobbing trade and 
instructs his salesmen not to accept any orders 
through the jobber whom he has suspended. 


Please advise us whether the jobber has a case 
damages sustained 


in this matter to collect 

through such action taken by the manufac- 
turer? 

Reply:—This jobber has no cause of action. 
The case is simply this:—A manufacturer and 


ewner of goods sells them through jobbers. Of 
course, he may determine, in the first place, 
whether he will deal with all jobbers, or only 
certain of them, and he may choose those with 
whom he is willing to deal. Equally, of course, 
he may decide at any moment that he will no 
longer deal with a jobber with whom he has 
formerly dealt. He may base his decision upon 
any ground that sufficient to him, or 
upon no ground at all It is sufficient that he 
owns the goods and is willing to sell them to 
Any given 


seems 


A, but is not willing to sell to B. 

jobber is not bound to handle these goods, 
nor to continue handling them if he has once 
begun it. The manufacturer has the same 


option that the jobber has. If the jobber may 
decide for himself whether he will handle the 
goods or not, so may the manufacturer decide 
whether or not he will allow him to do so. 
There are certain persons—common carriers and 
inn-keepers, especially—who are bound to deal 
with all persons who wish to deal with them. 
But this rule has never been extended to man- 
ufacturers. If there were a combination of 
manufacturers seeking to deal arbitrarily with 
customers, that combination might be broken 
up. If this jobber has agreed to maintain 
prices or pay a fine, and the manufacturer were 
in court trying to enforce the agreement, that 
would raise a different question, and that prob- 


ably is the point our correspondent has in 
mind. 3ut here the only matter that could 
be brought into court is this:—A owns certain 


goods and refuses to sell them to B, though he 
is willing to sell them to C and D. Can he 
he compelled to sell them to B upon the same 
terms? All courts, we suppose, would answer 
that question in the negative. For the court 
to say that a contract is not legal and binding 
after it has been made is one thing; but it is a 
very different thing for the court to say that 
A must enter into a contract, whether he 
chooses to do so or not; and to this extent the 
courts have not gone. 

The Journal of Commerce deservedly 
enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
ablest commercial papers in the United 
States, and we reproduce the foregoing 
from its columns for the information of 
those interested 

in accordance with the recommendation 
made in this committee’s report last year, 
the association adopted the following res- 
olution at the New York meeting:— 

Resolved, That we recommend to manufac- 
turers that it is desirable that proprietors use 


a uniform size and form of card price list 
which can be filed in a regular four-by-six 
index. If this method should be adopted the 


wholesale druggists would greatly appreciate 
it, and it would be a most convenient form of 
keeping our records. 


On October 27, 1911, your chairman sent 
out a copy of this resolution in a circular, 
which was mailed to the manufacturers 
of proprietary medicines generally. We 
are pleased to report that a considerable 
number of proprietors promptly complied 
with the suggestion of the association and 
issued card price lists of the desired size. 
We know that their action is appreciated 
by wholesale druggists generally, and we 
trust that many other proprietors will 
pursue the same course when they have 
occasion to issue new price lists, 

The recent death of our beloved ex- 
president, Mr. Frank A. Faxon, has de- 
prived this committee and association of 
one of our ablest members and wisest 
counsellors. He served as chairman of 


the committee from 1897 to 190. During 
those three years, which were stormy 
ones for our trade, it was largely on ac- 


count of his masterly and diplomatic con- 
duct of the committee’s work that the 
wholesale drug business was maintained 
in satisfactory condition. He was a man 
of brilliant intellect and of the most en- 
gaging personality. His sudden departure 
from this life has caused a great per- 
sonal loss to every member of this com- 
mittee, and his place in our councils and 
affections can never be filled. 

Your chairman is grateful for the uni- 
form courtesy which has been extended to 
him, and he takes this occasion to record 
his appreciation of the consideration he 
has received from all with whom his of- 
ficial duties have brought him into con- 
tact, Respectfully submitted, 

Wm. P. Ritchey, Chairman. 








President Meyer :—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the able report of the Com- 
mittee on Proprietary Goods. This re- 
port is now in your hands for consid- 
eration. If there are no remarks the 
report will take the usual course and 
go to the Board of Control. 

We will now hear the report of 
Committee on Nominations, 


of 


the 


Committee Nomina- 


tions, 

C. P, Walbridge:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen. The Committee on Nomi- 
nations begs to recommend the follow- 
ing:— 

For President—Albert Plaut, 
Nee 
_Fort First Vice-President—William B. 
Strong, of Milwaukee, Wis. 

For Second Vice-President—John A. Gal- 
lagher, Kansas City, Mo. 


Report on 


New York, 


For Third Vice-President- 3enjamin A, 
Jackson, Providence, R. T. 
For Fourth Vice-President — Marion 


Ward, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

For Fifth Vice-President—Lynn Fort, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

For Secretary—Joseph E. New 
York, N. Y. 

For Treasurer—Samuel E. Strong, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

BOARD OF CONTROL. 

Charles Gibson, Albany, N. Y.; Charles 
E. Bedwell, Omaha, Neb.: Andrew J. 
Geer, Charleston, S. C.; George R. Mer- 
rell, St. Louis, Mo.; James W. Morrisson, 
Chicago, Tl. 

General Representative—F. E. Holliday, 
New York, N. Y. ; 
Respectfully submitted, 

Cc. P. Walbridge, Chairman: 
C. Mahron Kline, 

W. E. Greiner, 

John W. Durr, 

Wm. J. Mooney. 

President Meyer:—Under the rules of 
the association the report will be held 
over for two hours. We will now have 
the report of the Auditing Committee. 
REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

Mr. President and gentlemen, your 
committee on auditing treasurer’s report 
begs to advise that we have checked the 
vouchers by numbers, names to whom 
drawn, a signature of those signing for 
the various purposes used, have gone over 
the footings and find same to be correct 
as shown and we commend Treasurer 
Strong upon the systematic and accurate 
manner in which he has kept the financial 
records of the association and presented 
in his report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. More, 
B. B. Gilmer, 
M. W. Stewart, 
Committee. 


Toms, 


President Meyer:—If there is no ob- 
jection the report will be received and 
filed. This association is to be congrat- 
ulated upon having as chairman of the 
Committee on Membership such an un- 
tiring worker as Mr. Bradley. He has 
a supplemental report which will be 
submitted by the secretary. 
Supplemental Report of Committee 

on Membership. 

Secretary Toms:—The chairman of 
the Committee on Membership has se- 
cured the application of the Blackburn 
Products Company, Dayton, Ohio, for 
associate membership. 

President Meyer:—According to the 
rules of the association the applica- 
tion will be posted with the others for 
twenty-four hours. 

We are now ready to hear the re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation, 
Mr. Charles A, West, of Boston, chair- 
man. 

Mr. West presented the report:— 
Report of Committee on Legislation, 
Na- 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, Incorporated:— 

The most important work of this com- 
mittee is to watch carefully proposed 


legislation introduced in the Congress 
which interests particularly the wholesale 


drug trade and its allied interests, con- 
sequently its report will deal principally 
with national legislation. The legislation 
of the several States is left largely to 
resident members of the association and 
to the local members of this committee, 
yet the committee always holds itself in 
readiness to nid by any means in i.s 
power and to lend its support and as- 
sistance whenever called upon. We will, 
therefore, make only a brief report on 
State legislation of interest to the drug 


trade, as a matter of record. 

During the last session of the Congress, 
while the number of bills introduced di- 
rectly affecting the drug trade was per- 
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in 
of such 


previous 


not as numerous as ) 
bills 


yet the importance 
but be recognized. 

But few of the States had sessions of 
their Legislatures during the past year, 
consequently not many acts were passed 
of interest to the drug trade. During the 
coming year nearly all of the States will 
have sessions of their Legislatures, and it 
behooves each and every member of this 
association to carefully watch all bills in- 
troduced which may in any way directly 
affect the drug trade. 

‘he Proprietary Association, through its 
counsel, Mr, George L, Douglass, care- 
fully watches all State legislation and 
welcomes the aid and support of our mem- 


bers. 


haps 
years, 
cannot 


UNIFORM LEGISLATION. 

in the last annual report of this com- 
mittee your attention was drawn to the 
importance of this subject and to the urg- 
ent need for uniform State legislation 
upon taxation, banking, insurance, pure 
food and drugs, ete. As but few of the 
State Legislatures have been in session 
during the past year, but little progress 
has been made, yet the hope is cherished 
that during the coming year a decided ad- 
vance may be recorded. : 

The more this subject is considered the 
greater its importance is appreciated, 
particularly by those whose interests are 
broadly extended. os 

The American Bar Association, at its 
recent session in Milwaukee, recommend- 
ed that those States which have. not al- 
ready done so shall adopt laws in strict 
conformity with the Federal act, so as 
to secure uniformity in food and drug 
legislation. 2 

This suggests some organized effort to 
secure the adoption of the variation clause 
in the laws of those States not now hav- 
ing it, and the adoption by the several 
States of an amendment similar to the 
Sherley amendment to the Federal act. 
We heartily recommend organized effort 
along these lines. 

ANTI-NARCOTIC LEGISLATION. 

At the last meeting of the association 
a special committee was appointed to 
which this subject was referred. That 
committee has attended to its duty and 
will submit its own report, which will 
command your attention. Second only to 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act, this legis- 
lation is beyond a doubt the most im- 
portant and far-reaching legislation per- 
taining to our business which has ever 
been considered by the Congress. 

While this association has repeatedly 
gone on record in favor of the enactment 
of laws restricting the sale of the so- 
called habit-forming drugs, yet it cannot 


lend its aid to burdensome regulations 
which will not in any way tend to the 
attainment of the end desired. 

PARCELS POST. 


Notwithstanding an immense amount of 
opposition and criticism a parcels post law 
has been enacted, but in the form in 
which it was finally passed it plainly ap- 


pears that it is regarded as an experi- 
ment. 
It is based on the zone plan, but the 


Postmaster General is authorized, ‘‘subject 
to the consent of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, after investigation, 
in ease he finds the classification of mail- 
able articles, the weight limit, the rates 
of postage, zones and other conditions, or 
any of them, to be such as to “present 
the shipment of articles desirable or to 
permanently render the cost of the serv- 
ice greater than the receipts of the 
revenue therefrom,”’ to reform from time 
ot time such classification, rates, etc., ‘‘in 
order to promote the service to the pub- 
lic, or to insure the receipt of revenue 
from such service adequate to pay the 
cost thereof.’ It also provides for a com- 
mission of three Senators and three mem- 
bers of the House, appointed by the pre- 
siding officer of the two Houses, to make 
‘inquiry into the subject of the general 
parcels post and all related subjects. 
There is much confusion at the present 
time in the minds of experts as to how 
the zone system will work out and wheth- 
er it will be found to work satisfactorily 
in all parts of the country. The so-called 
mail order houses appear to be ones which 
will derive the greatest benefit, as they 
not only enjoy cheap transportation, but 
by law can send goods C. O. D. and at 
the same time protect themselves against 
loss, as the Postmaster General is re- 
quired to ‘‘tmake provision by regulation 
for the indemnification of shippers, for 
shipment injured or lost, by insurance or 
otherwise.”” This C. O. D. arrangement 


may be found troublesome in a govern- 
ment service. : 
An element of injustice in the present 


parcels post law is the application of par- 
cels post rates to samples of merchandise. 
At present samples to point in the United 
States are mailed as merchandise at the 
rate of one cent per ounce, while to points 
included in the Postal Union there is a 
special rate for “samples of merchandise” 
which must not weigh over twelve ounces, 
of two cents for the first four ounces or 
fraction, and one cent for each additional 
two ounces; thus, a six-ounce sample can 
be mailed from the United States to 
Australia or the most distant country to 
which the Postal Union rules apply at a 
cost of three cents, while under the 
Bourne law, going into effect January 1 
next, a six-ounce sample will cost, if 
mailed within the United States, five cents 
for the first fifty miles, six cents in the 
15h0-mile zone, seven cents in the 300-mile 
zone and so on up to twelve cents, 

These rates appear to be prohibitive for 
true “samples of merchandise,’ and it 
was hoped that when any change was 
made in the postal laws a special provi- 
sion would be: inserted for “samples of 
merchandise’ similar to that in the Postal 
Union, making the rate, however, one 
cent for two ounces or less and one cent 
for each additional two ounces or frac- 
tion up to twelve ounces, for delivery to 
points within the United States. 

As merchants it would seem that we are 
justified in demanding as low, if not a 
lower, rate for the delivery of samples by 
mail within our domestic territory than 
that which our citizens now pay for mail- 
ing samples to foreign and far more dis- 
tant points. 

We would, 


that 
request- 


therefore, recommend 
a resolution should be adopted, 
ing a special classification of ‘‘samples 
of merchandise’ at rates for the carrying 
of such samples within the United States 
not to exceed those now charged for 
carrying such samples to countries in the 
Postal Union, 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE PURE FOOD AND 
DRUGS ACT. 

Ot the several amendments proposed 
during the present Congress up to the 
present time but one has finally been en- 
ucted. 

The Sherley act is very simple and de- 
signed to prevent the sale of fraudulent 
remedies. The full text of the amendment 
is as {cllows:-- 

That that part of section 8 of the food and 
drugs act of June 13, 1906, defining what 
shall be misbranding in the case of drugs, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended by 
adding thereto a third paragraph to read 
as follows: 

“If its package or label shall bear or con- 
tain any statement, design or device regard- 
ing the curative or therapeutic effect of 
such article, or any of the ingredients or 
substances contained therein, which is false 
and fraudulent.’’ 

This amendment is along the lines of 
the recommendation of President Taft in 
his special message to the Congress urg- 
ing legislation of this character. 

Your committee was not opposed to this 
amendment, deeming it much more satis- 
factory than the so-called Richardson bill, 
and at the same time accomplishing the 


same object without its undesirable fea- 
tures. As far as the trade has been heard 
from, the Sherley amendment will have 
its hearty support. 

The so-called Richardson bill (H. R. 
14060), is probably the most important 


amendment affecting drugs that has been 
proposed since the enactment of the na- 
tional food and drugs act. This bill was 
referred to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and was 
considered to be of such vital interest to 
the trade that hearings were held by the 
committee, which were largely attended. 
In the absence of the chairman of your 


committee and at his request, our gen- 
eral representative, Mr. F. E. Holliday, 
represented this association. 


The bill is still in committee, and it is 
doubtful if it will ever be reported to the 
House, at least, in anything like its pres- 
ent form. The coming session of the Con- 
gress is the short session, and it is hardly 
possible to believe that a measure which 
has encountered so much opposition can 
be put through the House and Senate in 
the short time available. 

Many members of Congress do not think 
there is any call for such drastic legis- 
lation now that the Sherley bill has be- 
come a law. Much of the testimony be- 
fore the committee was of such a sensa- 
tional character that some of the mem- 
bers of the committee came to believe 
that the proposed bill represented the 
ideas of enthusiasts and would-be re- 
formers rather than of level-headed men 
of business, 

The House of Representatives has 
passed an amendment known as _ the 
Gould bill (H. R. 22526), and in the Sen- 
ate has been referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures and may come up for 
consideration at the coming session. This 
bill requires that the net weight or con- 
tents shall be stated on foods, but not 
on drugs, and makes some very sensible 
allowances for tolerances or variations 
in weights. 

REGULATION OF COMMERCE BETWEEN 
THE STATES. 

Under the guise of the regulation of 
commerce between the States, there has 
been introduced by Mr. Kenyon in the 
Senate (S. 4043) and by Mr. Webb in the 
House (H. R. 17593), bills to restrict and 
prevent the transportation from one 
State into another State, or from any 
foreign country into any State, any spirit- 
uous, venous, malted or fermented, or 
any other intoxicating liquor of any kind, 


including beer, ale or wine, in violation 
of any law of such State. The matter 
was considered of so great importance 


that a circular letter was sent by your 
chairman, February 1, 1912, to each of 
our members, with a copy of the bills, 
together with a statement of some rea- 
sons why the bills should not be enacted, 
with a request that letters should be sent 
at once to Senators and Representatives, 
explaining that the proposed legislation 
would interfere with legitimate industry 
and commerce in certain States, by mak- 
ing it impossible to secure pure alcohol 
and wine from other States for medicinal 
and manufacturing purposes. Thereupon 
a mass of correspondence was received 
in Washington, and it is doubtful if 
either of these bills will become law. 
The Kenyon bill has been reported out 
of committee, with some amendments, 
and is now on the Senate calendar, No. 
838. The Webb bill is still in committee. 

Several bills have been introduced in 
the Congress, some of which may be 
briefly referred to as a matter of record, 
but it is not thought possible that there 
will be any chance for even their con- 
sideration, to say nothing of their enact- 
ment, during the little available time be- 
fore final adjournment. 

H. R. 16844, a bill requiring manufactur- 
ers to place their own names on all man- 
ufactured articles. This bill has been op- 
posed by many boards of trade and simi- 
lar organizations. 

S. 4308, a bill to reduce the postage on 
first class mail matter by making the 
rate on letters one cent per ounce. This 
bill has little chance of passage, as it is 
thought that the parcels post law will 
be ail that the department can stand at 
one time, 

S. 2117, a bill to promote the efficiency 
of the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service. This bill replaces the Owen bill 
to create a Department of Public Health. 
This bill provides that 

The Public Health Service may study and 
investigate the diseases of man and condi- 
tions influencing the propagation and spread 
thereof, including sanitation and sewage and 
the pollution either directly or indirectly 
of the navigable streams and lakes of the 
United States, and it may from time to time 
issue information in the form of publica- 
tions for the use of the public. 

Several suggestions have been made to 
the chairman of this committee by some 
of its individual members, as well as by 
members of the Proprietary Association, 
the A. Ph. A. and the N. A. R. D., that 
it might be advisable to have a joint 
committee appointed to consider matters 
of legislation, composed say, of three 
members from each of those organiza- 
tions, also from this association and the 
National Association of Manufacturers of 
Medicinal Products, whose duty it should 
be to co-operate in order to secure the 
best results before committees of the 
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Congress and State legislatures whenever 
desirable. While it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that a joint Legislative Committee 
of the various national organizations in 
the drug trade would be beneficial and 
would tend to prevent conflicting testi- 
mony, yet there are divergent opinions. 

Your committee, therefore, do not gee 
their way clear at the moment to offer 
any recommendations, preferring to leave 
the subject open to a full and free dis- 
cussion. 

SPECIAL TAX—RECOVERY OF SPIRITS. 

The commissioner of internal revenue 
issued the following decision, known as 
T. D. 1782, on November 11, 1911:— 

1. Liability as Rectifier, 

Every person who recovers spirits used in 
the manufacture of articles not medicines 
is to be regarded as engaged in the business 
of rectifying and liable to special tax as 
rectifier, 

2. Definition of Rectifier. 


The word “rectifier” is to receive its legal 
and not necessarily its etymological mean- 
ing. 


3. Exemption Does Not Apply. 

The exempting clause of section 3246, Re- 
vised Statute8, providing that no compound- 
er who is an apothecary shall be liable for 
special tax as to spirits used exclusively in 
the preparation of medicine does not apply. 

4. Business Not That of Apothecary. 

The recovery of spirits from the dregs of 
the vanilla bean or ginger root is not thé 
business of an apothecary, 

5. Decision of United States District Court 
Affirmed. 

Decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
affirms the decision of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
Sylvania. (T. D., 1683); T. D., 1684; 184 Fed. 
Rep. 525-534. 

This decision debars the recovery of 
spirits from preparations not purely me- 
dicinal, except upon the payment of the 
special] tax. 

TARIFF. 

The House of Representatives passed a 
bill very materially reducing the present 
tariff on drugs and chemicals, but was 
defeated in the Senate. 

STATE LEGISLATION, 

The last compilation of State laws was 
issued by the secretary in October, 1911; 
a supplement will shortly be issued from 
his office which will include the Sherley 
amendment, as-.well as State laws which 
have since been enacted. 

The new State laws are as follows:— 

A narcotic law for Kentucky. 

A narcotic law for Maryland. 

An insecticide law for New Jersey. 

A wood alcohol law for New Jersey. 

A wood alcohol law for Rhode Island. 

A net weight branding law for New 
York. 

In this connection your attention may 
be cailed to the very complete and com- 
prehensive work now being prepared and 
shortly to be published by Charles Wes- 
ley Dunn, known as Dunn's Pure Food 
and Drug Legal Manual. This work con- 
tains a copy of all the Federal, State and 
Territorial general and special food, drug, 
paint, oil and turpentine laws, rules and 
regulations, ete., ete., and will be found 
a most useful and convenient work for 
ready reference. 

During the winter of 1911-1912 legisla- 
tures were in session in New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Mississippi. During the summer 
the Georgia, Florida and Louisiana legis- 
latures met, and the Vermont “egislature 
is now in session. Special sessions were 
held in several other States for the pur- 
pose of passing on special subjects, but 
in none were the food and drug laws con- 
sidered, 

Massachusetts.—Over one hundred bills 
were introduced directly affecting the 
drug trade, but only a few survived. 

An amendment was passed relating to 
the insecticide act of importance chiefly 
to the retail trade. 


An act prohibiting false advertising, 
making it a misdemeanor to make any 
statement by circular, label, etc., ete., 
calculated to mislead a purchaser. The 
act is very sweeping, and it will be in- 
teresting to watch the result. New York 


and Oregon are the only States having a 
Similar law. 

California.—No session of the legisla- 
ture. The professors of the State Uni- 
versity having no apparent knowledge of 
commercialism, interpret the insecticide 
law requiring that the formula for insec- 
ticides must be published, have gone so 
far as to insist that an article like tan- 
glefoot fly paper must be registered. 

Rhode Island.—Pharmacy law amended. 
Wood alcohol law. 

New York.—Aside from the Brooks net 
weight branding bill, which is printed in 
full in the supplement to our compilation, 
there was no legislation of importance. 

Virginia.—Among the number of. Dills 
pending during the session which were of 
more or less interest to the drug trade 
there was none of great importance and 
none passed. There were, among others, 
several which would have revised the 
liquor laws; one or two which would 
have amended the pharmacy laws and 
the usual bills regulating the sale of 
goods, etc. 


Senate bill No. 15 engaged the attention 


of the drug trade more or less. It re- 
quired that all foodstuffs be labeled so 
as to show the exact net weight. This 


bill was opposed chiefly because it did not 
contain the desired variation clause; that 
is, it dld not permit of variation from 
weight, and it did not pass. 

Senate bill 397, by Mr. Kemper, was an 
insecticide bill, covering the adulteration 
and misbranding of all insecticides and 
fungicides, but it did not receive much 
consideration. When Mr. Taylor, the 
Virginia’ member of this committee, 
pointed out to Mr. Kemper that no such 
law was needed because the national law 
was so effective, he accepted this view 
and let the bill rest. 

House bill 404, to amend the narcotic 
laws, was reported by the committee but 
made no progress. It was of no partic- 
ular importance. 

House bill No. 454 was another attempt 
to license the vender out of existence, 
but it was never reported out of the 
committee to which it was referred. 

Two bills to regulate the manufacture 
and sale of paints, ete., were introduced 
and made some headway, but did not be- 
come laws. 

Mississippi.—Aside from the attempts 
frequently made in Southern States to 
further regulate the manufacture and sale 


3t 


of soft drinks, no legislation of interest 
to the drug trade, as such, was proposed. 

Florida.—Amendments to the narcotic 
laws were proposed, but not enacted. 

New Jersey.—S. B. No. 75, to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy, was opposed 
quite generally by the drug trade. It did 
not pass. An insecticide bill and a wood 
alcohol bill, both of which will be found 
in the supplement, were passed. 

Kentucky.—Aside from the narcotic bill 
included in the supplement, there was 
not much of importance to the drug 
trade. The biennial attempt to tax the 
wagon vender out of existence failed, as 
did several bilis to amend the pharmacy 
laws. A bill to prohibit the sale in local 
option territory of any beverage contain- 
ing alcohol was passed. 

Maryland.—Aside from the narcotic law, 
which appears in the supplement, there 
was no legislation of special interest. 

New Mexico.—A food and drugs bill, 
widely at variance with the Federal law, 
made some headway in New Mexico, but 
did not pass, owing to the good work 
of our friends in this new State, and 
through the activity and influence of Mr. 
Hover, the Colorado member of this com- 
mittee. The legislature will meet again 
in 1913, when an effort will doubtless be 
made to pass legislation in conformity 
with the Federal law and the laws of 
other States. 

Arizona.—The legislature held a regu- 
lar and special session and will hold an- 
other special session during the coming 
winter. There appeared in Arizona an 
old acquaintance in the shape of a bill 
to prohibit the sale of any medicine con- 
taining more than 8 per cent. of alcohol. 
The bill was defeated. No final action 
was taken on a bill to regulate the sale 
of poisons. 

Louisiana. — This legislature  distin- 
guished itself by passing a pure shoe law 
which the shoe dealers do not like, and 
which has caused them to start a move- 
ment looking toward a special session, at 
which it is hoped a repealing measure 
may be passed. 

House bill No. 119, required that net 
weight be stamped on the containers of 
all commodities, but the bill was in- 
definitely postponed. 

The following is a list of legislatures 
that will be in session during the coming 


















year, with the dates of those which will 
meet in January:— 

CE ba vc cbiscnevassd TOM. Gis vedere d No limit 
TGORO coccosscescese OGM. Giicewsecus 0 days 
CORBOTMIR. ce vccccics ane. GER cenchud 60 days 
Minnesota” ......60 08 POR, CBBecc cance v0 days 
MEOMTAME 6000s ccssces SOM. GtRiisices 60 days 
Tennessee ...... qos Cia cecce .75 days 
Nebraska ...... 20004 EE <> eee 60 days 
EPOIDWORG. ccccveceds Jan, 7th ..No limit 
Pennsylvania 06 cee VERs oS 0500 cee eee 
et ee | es ee See 60 days 
North Dakota....... Rabie BOMbe sb 500 4 60 days 
Rhode Island........ Jan. 7th ...60 days 
Colorado Jan, Sth........90 days 
Po eee Jan. Sth........No limit 
Massachusetts ...... Jan. Sth........No limit 
OO Ee LR ere No limit 
New Hampshire.....Jam. Sth....... No limit 
POOW. TOR cscccccas OOM Sth... ..000 ee eee 
North Carolin: Jan AES 60 days 
Missouri ..... Jan. Sth........70 days 
SOG trevwe te ncavased pS eee 6u0 days 
DU oc 6x00 0000 4 PRM: Beis snd 'eies 60 dé 
Indiana i ..60 day 
Oregon 40 days 
South Carolina......Jan. No limit 
il. pinean's kb eccesad Jan. No iimit 
Washington ........Jan. ocseee OO Gays 
SNS Ses 6 0-6 2:90 Jan. lith...,....f ) days 
CI a Jan 30 days 
New JOreey.....cese Jan. No limit 
errr Jan 00 days 
EDF ida piled ochon he BOM, BOGE sc 0sc sks vO days 
WOE, belt anae a 65-00 Jan 40 days 
Connecticut Jan No limft 


Illinois 








y ip seeie -No limit 
West Virginis 45 days 
Wisconsin 15th........No limit 
BUI. obnsse ivcta.cad Pam. BOER... 000 60 days 
SY MONS. o.ns cs wieaeaceeseretcr nce . 
NE Ts 5-06 CR sawed oid Keuea owe ade cele 
AED cbn so snket 0s seh: She 2s veces Sh) days 
GIES SS inigkc dpa s'a us June 26th........50 ddys 
GENERAL SITUATION. 
An examination of the Pure Food and 


Drug laws, poth Federal and State, dis- 
closes a surprising condition in the drug 
control legislation in this country. Five 
States have no general drug laws—New 
Mexico, Arizona, Minnesota, Oregon and 
Utah (in the last mentioned State special 
statute requires the labeling to indicate 
the presence of certain inhibited sub- 
Stances). Five States have general drug 
laws which are inoperative owing to the 
lack of appropriations for their enforce- 
ment—Arkansas, Delaware, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and West Virginia. In 
two States the general drug law is ad- 
ministered by the State Board of Phar- 
macy—Iowa and Pennsylvania. In Illinois 
the few general adulteration provisions in 
the pharmacy law are not actively en- 
forced. In New York and Virginia the 
general drugs acts are incorporated as 
part of the pharmacy laws, administered, 
consequently, by the State Board of 
Pharmacy. In several of the other States 
the statutory provisions relating to the 
manufacture and sale of drugs are few 
and restricted in scope. In short, at the 
present time, in almost one-third of the 
States the drug control legislation is 
practically a nullity. 

The administrative officials are fully 
aware of these facts and plan to use 
their influence and efforts to place upon 
the statute books corrective measures. 
This situation was considered at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of State 


and National Food and Dairy Depart 
ments at Seattle in July, and that the 
separation of the administration of the 


food and drug laws was strongly urged. 
In the last few years the empha has 
been laid upon the food control legisla- 
tion, and recently more particularly upon 
legislation looking to the sanitary produc- 
tion of food products. The legislation of 


Sis 


1912 indicates the movement toward a 
stricter regulation of the sale of drugs. 
The increase and character of the nar- 
cotic and poison legislation in recent 


years is another indication. There seems 
to be a growing tendency to make the 
penalty for the violation of the laws re- 
lating to the sale of narcotics and poisons 
a felony. The drafting of such legisla- 
tion requires the greatest care that the 
desired end may be attained without im- 
pairing vested interests and destroying 
property rights. 

The character of some of the statutes 
now in force and effect bears witness to 
this assertion. As an example may be 
cited the law in Utah which sets forth 
that the sale of a patent medicine not 
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presence of alco- 
felony, With a 
tor not le 


or 


labeled to indicate the 
hol, ete., constitutes a 
punishment by imprisonment 
than two nor more thal five years . 
a nne of not less than $2,000 nor more 
than $10,000, or both. 

ine iegisiatures ot forty 
913. From ail 
upon drug 
has been In- 
the ad- 
bills. 
be al- 


States will be 
in session in indication 
emphasis will be taid control 
egisialion, Your committee 
tormed personally by several of 
ministrative officials of proposed 
the interests to 


The vastness of , : 
tected requires constant, intelligent are 
expert attention. 

THE NEED. 


the certain specialization in 
drug control legisla- 

the interests or the 
whnolesaie dealers 
ufiected to a 


. “~ 

In view of 
the near future in 
tion, and in view of 
manutacturers of and 
in drugs waich will be 
vreater or iess degree by such legislation, 
it is quite essential In our opimon that 
this association take active steps to pre- 
vent ili-udvised, unwise and impract cable 
restrictive legislation. it is necessary 
that some person take active control and, 
having a map of 


figuratively speaking, ! 
tne country pbeiore him, teel the pulse 
beats of tne nation. Such a person must 

with the detait of the pres- 


be tamiliar 
ent drug control 


naministrative policies, BES, 
and must be on such terms of intimacy 


with the adiinisurative omcia.s that he 
may be advised of proposed bills and be 
able to co-operate with them in the enact- 
ment of just and practicable laws, cor- 
recting the evil and conserving the good. 
Whatever may be our personal opinions 
of the various officials and their p licies, 
much more can be accomplished by being 
in a position to advise and co-operate 
with them and to make them appreciate 
that the members of this association are 
heartily in favor of proper legislation 
and unalterably opposed to unwise legis- 
lation. Vigorous opposition is always pos- 
sible. The evil—the objectionable feat- 
ures—against which the remedy is direct- 
ed is apparent, but the practicability and 
effectiveness of the remedy can only be 
brought about by advising with those ex- 
pert in the subject in question. . 

The several influential trade associa- 
tions have for some time been cognizant 
of this situation and have retained an ex- 
pert to advise with them, whose time and 
efforts are given to protect their inter- 
ests. A study of the policy pursued and 
the results achieved by such intelligent 
and expert direction clearly demonstrates 
that the expense involved does not begin 
to be commensurate with the beneficial 
results. In this case the o.d adage, “an 
ounce of prevention is better than a 
pound of cure,’’ is particularly applicable. 

It is quite impossible for the active 
business man to properly perform these 
offices. At the very least he must devote 
much of his time, outside of his own 
business, in correspondence and travel, 
It is almost impossible for him to keep 
constantly and correctly in touch with 
the situation in every part of the coun- 
try and meet each emergency. The proper 
combination is the expert, the trained 
lawyer, to advise and co-operate with the 
practical business man, In view of the 
probable great future activity in drug 
legisiation it will be a rather difficult, 
not to say laborious, task to cope with 
the situation, . 

Again, and generally speaking, there 
should never be a relaxing of vigilance in 
watching the situation in every corner of 
the country, in view of the constant Issu- 
ance of regulations and administrative 
decisions, ete, 

The situation may be 
other standpoint. It is often ris 
to obtain certain administrative decisions, 
to* bring certain test cases, and so to es- 
tablish certain principles. As administra- 
tive. decisions are largely governed by the 
personality of the administrator, one who 
is persona grata and whose advice and 
suggestions are received with respect and 
consideration is in a_ position to win 
many an unfought battle. 

Very often members of the ) 
need ‘advice, counsel or legal assistance. 
It i¢ more than a convenience to be able 
to consult one who is thoroughly familiar 
with this field and peculiarly experienced 
and fitted to advise, one who knows the 
ropes, so to speak, and is able to bring 
about better results at the least trouble 
and expense, 

In. conclusion, it seems that siné 
expediency suggests that this association 
retain expert legal counsel to act as gen- 
eral -counsel under the direction of the 
Committee on Legislation. The expense 
will*not, in our opinion, be large, but will 
be ‘governed entirely by the amount of 
work demanded, and should not be con- 
sidered detrimental. The suggestion is, 
therefore, brought to your attention for 
your’careful consideration. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Charles A. West, Chairman, 


legislation, respecting 
Federal and State, 


viewed from an- 
advisable 


association 


business 


President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Commit- 
Legislation. It is now before 


tee on 
you for discussion. 
Benjamin A. Jackson:—I would like 
to say that our house has had positive 
proof that Mr, West's statement in ref- 
erence to the ruling of the commis- 
sioner, concerning the recovery on al- 
cohol, is correct. Through the instruc. 
tions of our local commissioner we paid 
the. tax and I think we would have 
been paying it to this day but for the 
fact that Mr. Kline, who was in our 
store early in the year, said he did not 
think we ought to pay it, and he told 
me.of the letter which Mr. West had, 
and.we sent for it, and we made a 
claim and a refund and got it. 
William Jay Schieffelin:—The report 
is admirable and complete. There is 
only’ one thing to which I could take 
exception and that is the action re- 
garding the so-called Webb-Kenyon 
bill. That was more or less of a po- 
litical measure, favored by the pro- 
hibitionists. I am a Republican, but 1 
do believe in State’s rights when pro- 
hibition is brought into question. For 
twenty years I have been going in the 
summer time to the State of Maine, a 
prohibition State, a State which has 


always been ridiculed because of that 
State prohibition, which does not pro- 
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hibit, and the reason is that outside 
dealers can ship packages of liquor 
into Maine and the State authorities 
cannot prevent it. The Webb-Kenyon 
bill was designed to enable them to 
prevent the entrance into the State of 
liquor if the State was prohibition. 

I have never been a prohibitionist, 
but I do not think it is fair when the 
people of the State want to keep the 
liquor out to force them through the 
power of the Federal Government to 
take it in. It touches our business in 
wu very slight way, really. The scan- 
dal was presented in the last election 
when the people wanted to take off 
the prohibition in Maine, of the pro- 
hibition campaign being financed by 
the liquor dealers in the neighboring 
States because they made such a profit 
in sending into Maine the unbroken 
packages of liquor. 

It seems to me that at least our or- 
ganization might have held aloof in 
that issue, because if we did not want 
to advocate it we should not have tried 
to prevent it. It came very near pass- 
ing in Washington, and 1 do not doubt 
but what Mr. West states is true, that 
the number of letters sent by our mem- 
bers had a strong influence in killing 
that bill. The circular which went out 
had a final paragraph which was mis- 
leading. It implied that in any pro- 
hibition State the manufacturer could 
not get denatured alcohol, which is de- 
cidedly not the case, as any one who 
reads the proposed measure will see. 

I do think we should consider very 
carefully whether we are simply a 
commercial body, and whether it is 
true we have to take action unitedly, 
when possibly our interests, even re- 
motely, are affected, in such an im- 
portant matter as that. In a number 
of the States they would have had so 
much more better prohibition if it had 
not been for the importing of original 
packages from other States, and I hope 
the committee will think very seriously 


before it continues the campaign 
against that bill. 
Charles A. West:—Dr. Schieffelin’s 


statement, I am afraid, may convey 
the impression that the reason that 
this committee made opposition to that 
bill was in consequence of its anti-tem- 
perance feeling, which certainly was 
not the case. The bill is very loosely 
drawn and it would not stand the test 
of international law. This bill, if it 
pass, would absolutely prohibit the 
transportation of alcohol, even that 
used for purely manufacturing or me- 
dicinal purposes, from one State to an- 
other State, under the terms of the law. 

Regarding the international aspect of 
the matter, suppose that bill should 
be passed and become a law, and no 
objection was made to its international 
feature, what would prevent Canada 
and Nova Scotia from sending alcohol 
and wine and liquors into any State 
in New England or any State along the 
border, or any State in the United 
States, and the committee felt that the 
bill, while they were in sympathy with 
the object which it was desired by the 
bill to attain, nevertheless, in its pres- 
ent form they did not see their way 
clear to take any action other than the 
cone they did take. 

Donald McKesson:—Regarding Mr. 
West’s statement ihat the bill would 
allow Canala to ship liquor, alcohol, 
ete., into the States of the United 
States—I am not a jurist, but that 
seems to be contrary to my ideas of 
interstate commerce. I understood that 
interstate commerce was commerce be- 
tween separate States or other nations. 
I think Canada would be included un- 
der the provisions of this law. 

Charles A, West:—One of the most 
prominent authorities on international 
law in the United States tells me it 
would be impossible to enforce the bill, 
even after it was passed by Congress. 

Donald MceKesson:—I would say chat 
tne N. A. RD. has for three years 
been putting itself in line as favoring 


the enforcement of prohibition laws, 
and to prevent the evasion of those 
laws by transshipments, and things 


like that, it proposes that a provision 
be made in the bill that liquor shall 
be dealt in only in a legitimate way, 
and the hill shall be worded so as not 
to favor the evasion of the prohibitien 
laws in the various States, and we 
should not be backward in taking sim- 
ilar accion ourselves. 

Charles S. Martin:—While I have 
every confidence ‘n the action of th's 
committee, I want to say I approve 
very mucn of the remarks made by Di. 
Schieffelin, and I further believe that 
the deplorable conditions in my own 
State of Tennessee can never be cor- 
rected until we get some such national 
law on our statute books, 

President Meyer:—If there is no fur- 
ther discussion this report will be re- 
ferred to the Board of Control, 

We have a communication from Dr. 
Hamilton Wright, which the secretary 
will read. 

LETTER FROM DR. HAMILTON WRIGHT. 

Secretary Toms read the following:— 

Washington, Oct. 10, 1912. 
Mr. Theodore F. Meyer, President, 
The National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Sir:— 
It gives me great pleasure to receive 


your cordial invitation to be present 
at the convertion of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association 


which is to be held in Milwaukee Oc- 


tober 14-19. I shall be very glad to be 
present at the convention and to ex- 
press to your association the views of 
the executive as to the necessity for 
the passage of proposed legislation for 
the control of our foreign and inter. 
state traffic in narcotics. I have ar- 
ranged with Mr. Charles A. West, of 
Boston, to be at your convention on the 
17th instant 
Anticipating with 
acquaintance with you, 
Very truly 
Hamilton Wright. 
Charles A. West:—I make a motion 
to the effect that we shall be glad to 
have the presence of Dr. Wright, and 
that he be extended the privilege of the 
floor, Dr. Wright comes to this con- 
vention at my personal solicitation and 
the solicitation of the special commit- 
tee on anti-narcotic laws, and from the 
experience and acquaintance which I 
have had with Dr. Wright for the last 
two or three years I know that you 
will all be very much interested in 
hearing what he has to say, and I 
hope that there will be a very full at- 
tendance of our members to-morrow 
morning when Dr. Wright makes his 
remarks. (Motion seconded and car- 
ried.) 
President Meyer:—I indorse the state- 
ment of Mr. West that this legislation 
which is now impending is of the great- 


est importance to the association. 
LETTER FROM WACO DRUG COMPANY. 


Secretary Toms read the following 
letter :— 


pleusure an early 
Believe me, 
yours, 


Waco, Tex., Oct. 12, 1913. 
J. E. Toms, Secretary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Mr. Toms. 
I inclose check for $50, which amount 
I believe is the dues for the coming 
year and payable at this time. I am 
very much disappointed at not being 
able to attend the meeting this year, 
but business is such that it is impossi- 
ble for me to do so. 
With best wishes for a very profitable 
and enjoyable meeting, 
Yours very truly, 
J. M. Penland, 
Vice-President Waco Drug Company. 
Albert Plaut:—I move that we ad- 
journ until Thursday morning at 10 
o'clock. (Motion put and carried.) 


FOURTH SESSION. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16. 

President Meyer called the meeting to 
order at 10 o’clock. 

Secretary Toms read the minutes of 
the last session, which were approved. 

President Meyer:—The first business 
to be taken up this morning is the re- 
port of the Committee on Local Associ- 
ations, Mr. Charles S. Martin, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., chairman. Mr. Martin is 
not in the room at this moment, and so 
tne secretary will read the report.* 

President Meyer:—Unless there are 
remarks to be made in connection with 
this report it will be referred to the 
Board of Control, as is the custom. 

The next business will be the report 
of the Committee on Prevention of 
Adulteration, ;Mr. O. L. Biebinger, of 
St. Louis, chairman. The secretary will 
present the report. 

Secretary Toms presented the report:— 
Report of Committee on Prevention 
of Adulteration. 

Mr. President and Members of the Na- 
omae Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
lon:— 

It is a pleasure om the part of your com- 
mittee to have little of a serious nature 
to report concerning the adulteration of 
drugs and chemicals. 

The operations of the National Food and 
Drugs law, as well as those enacted by 
the various States, and the thoroughness 
and aggressiveness with which these laws 
have been enforced, have had the effect 
of reducing to a very low minimum the 
number of drugs and chemicals found in 
the market that are so adulterated as to 
injure or render them unfit for medicinal 
purposes. 

The reports emanating from the Federal 
and various State drug and food commis- 
sioners concerning the alleged adultera- 
tion of drugs and chemicals at times prob- 
ably have suggested that adulterations 
and misbrandings were of frequent occur- 
rence and a serious nature, but when such 
complaints and reports are threshed out 
and sifted down to something definite 
they are, in the main, of minor impor- 
tance, and in most cases amount to little 
more than a,difference in the opinion of 
chemists regarding certain tests for im- 
purities, since most limits permitted by 
the Pharmacopeeia are incapable of exact 
definition and the interpretation of these 
tests is largely a matter of judgment or 
opinion. 

It is to be expected there always will 
be some slight irregularities and, at times, 
unavoidable variations in the quality of 
drugs consumed in medicine, due to vari- 
ous uncontrollable conditions, but, looking 
at the subject in a broad sense, it seems 
to us that the drug fraternity is to be 
congratulated that such a uniformly high 
standard of purity and excellence in the 
drugs and chemicals available for its dis- 
pensing and manufacturing purposes ex- 
ists. 

‘rhe cordial and earnest co-operation 
umong wholesalers, manufacturers and re- 
tail druggists, and their willing assistance 
to those responsible for the enforcement 
of the food and drug laws to stamp out 
and prevent, as far as possible, the adul- 
teration of important medicinal articles 
used in the healing of the sick, contrib- 
uted, it may be safely said, more than 
any other agency to the present greatly 
improved conditions in the character and 
quality of the products generally sold and 
used. The situation to-day offers a splen- 
did tribute to the high standard of morals 
and integrity of those engaged in the 


* Mr. Martin's report, inadvertently omitted 
in its order, will be found at the end of the 


roster. 





drug trade, and evidences their’ keen ap- 
preciation that the public welfare is of 
greatest _importance and is dependent 
upon their vigilance and honesty of pur- 
pos? in maintaining and further extend- 
ing the high standards in all these prod- 
ucts, 

In this connection it may be interesting 
to note that in looking over some fifteen 
hundred or more of the notices of judg- 
ment Sent in from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, covering the 
adulteration of foods and drugs, at least 
%) per cent. of them relate to food prod- 
ucts, patent medicines, nostrums, etc., and 
there are only a few isolated cuses in 
Which any firm has been found guilty of 
selling an adulterated drug or chemical, 
even though it may not be one specifically 
used for medicinal purposes or its stand- 
ard provided for by the Pharmacopceia. 

; As 1s well known, crude drugs imported 
into this country are carefully and crit- 
ically examined at the different ports of 
entrance, and as many large consignments 
have been rejected and thrown back on 
the hands of the foreign sellers it has had 
tie natural eftect of diminishing the at- 
tempts on their part to supply our mar- 
kets with anything but prime material. 
Our large importing and manufacturing 
houses, too, are well and better equipped 
to-day to examine and detect spurious or 
adulterated drugs, all of which has had 
the co:nbined effect of establishing what 
yvur committee regards as a highly satis- 
fuctory condition concerning the quality 
ot drugs. We in the drug and chemical 
business, whether manufacturers or dis- 
tributors, may feel especially thankful 
Wien the results are compared with those 
of our brother merchants and manufac- 
turers of food products. As an illustra- 
tion, in 1,600 notices of judgment issued 
by the United States Department of Agrt- 
culture 104 relate to the adulteration and 
misbranding of catsup; 100 relate to the 
adulteration and misbranding of vinegar; 
130 relate to the adulteration and mis- 
branding of milk; 50 relate to the adul- 
teration and misbranding of cheese, ete. 
These facts are referred to simply to em- 
phasize the comparative conditions exist- 
ing between the drug and food industries 

Chose who are especially interested in 
the subject of adulteration of drugs 
should not fail to read the report of the 
\. Ph. A. Committee on Drug Markets, 
appearing in the April and May issues of 
the Journal of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. This report brings out 
miuny interesting facts and details bearing 
upon this important subject, and clearly 
indicates the necessity for watchfulness 
on the part of buyers and distributors, 
especially of non-official products, to see 
that they represent at least a reasonable 
degree of purity. At this point the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to what should 
constitute a standard for non-ofticial prep- 
arations. The Pharmacopceia plainly pro- 
vides that potassium bromide, for exam- 
ple, may contain 3 per cent. of impurity. 
which is chiefly potassium chloride, but 
in the case of calcium lactate, for in- 
stance, which is non-official, what should 
be the standard for that salt? One might 
say that it should be 100 per cent. pure, 
and still another might claim that a rea- 
sonable purity would be % per cent., ete. 
There are many products used medicinally 
of different degrees of importance for 
which no standards exist, and it is grat- 
ifying and worthy of commendation by all 
interested in the subject that a committee 
of members of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association is working on a stand- 
ard for non-official drugs and chemicals 
with a, view of recommending a reason- 
able standard for them, and, when com- 
pleted, this report should do much toward 
removing the uncertainty which now ex- 
ists as' to what should constitute a rea- 
sonable standard of purity. 

In the drug market report above re- 
ferred to it is shown that in testing many 
of the popular and non-official prepara- 
tions that are widely sold the necessity 
for sume definite standard by which com- 
parisons can be made is lacking, and 
while your committee will not attempt 
to g9 into details of the matter here, spe- 
cial attention is directed to the remarks 
in the report concerning tincture of ar- 
nica. While this tincture is official, there 
is nu standard given for making an assay 
of the extractive matter, and it is shown 
that the range of extractive in tinctures 
prepared from drugs bearing the same 
name has a wide variation, thus provid- 
ing an occasion for claiming alterations 
or deficiency in quality when samples are 
collected from different sources. 

Another interesting feature of the re- 
port in question is that relating to buchu. 
The Pharmacopeeia, as is well known, pro- 
vides for the short variety of buchu 
leaves, but the demand for buchu U. 8. P. 
(short leaf) has so largely exceeded the 
supply that this has stimulated the of- 
fering of long buchu, which is not recog- 
nizea by the Pharmacopeeia, until this 
substitute is said to have exceeded offers 
of the genuine short leaf. Technically, 
this substitution might be regarded as 
fraudulent, but inasmuch as the thera- 
peutic differences, if any, is insignificant, 
the Federal authorities recognize the un- 
reasonableness of rejecting the long leaf, 
and by changing the mark to “long 
buchu” the inspectors permit it to enter. 
This case is referred to here more partic- 
ularly to demonstrate that if some of the 
State authorities would introduce the rule 
of reason, much unnecessary trouble 
would be avoided concerning immaterial 
variations from what they interpret as 
being the official standard. 

The 1912 report of the A. Ph, A, Com- 
mittee on Drug Markets has, we believe, 
not as yet been published, although we 
have been favored with an advance copy 
of it through the courtesy of one of the 
inembers of that committee. 

The report is interesting, but deals more 
especially with variations and minor adul- 
terations and deficiencies in samples ob- 
tained from retail druggists covering 
tinctures, essences, essential oils, simple 
solutions, etc., but the report does not 
show very many cases that could be 
called flagrant or serious adulterations, 
especially of staple, standard drugs such 
as are recognized by the U. 8S. Pharma- 
copceia and National Formulary. By way 
of illustration, a few selections are made 
from the report as follows:— 

Acetone.—Commercial varies in composition 
and distills at 50 to 70 degrees C. 

Acid Lactic.—Usually runs low by U. 8. P. 
method of estimation, nine samples ranging 
from 72.6 to 74.7 per cent. If the lactic were 
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all included all samples would show a neutral- 
izing power above 75 per cent. 

Acid Phosphoric.—Four samples assaying 85 
degrees were colored brown by a trace of or- 
ganic matter. 

Acid Tartaric.—Lots are found containing 
traces of copper. 

Ammonium Bromide.—Lots were very dirty 
but met chemical tests of U. S. P. 

Antipyrin.—One sample slightly off color, 
melted at 110 degrees. Impurities due to care- 
less manufacturing. 

Arnica Root.—Is reported heavily mixed with 
some foreign roots. As high as 75 per cent. 
of certain unidentified roots has been found in 
market samples. 

Aspirin.—Samples had melting point of 130 
degrees to 1386 degrees C. 

Belladonna Leaf.—Two-thirds of all samples 
adulterated with alianthus or with poke berry 
leaves. Two lots assayed only 0.309 and 0.30 
per cent. Powders have been offered from 
abroad consisting of the whole plant pow- 
dered. Italian belladonna powder has also 
been offered consisting of the above, mixed 
with some other leaf adulterant, 

Buchu.—Long buchu is sometimes adulterated 
with klip buchu from Diosma Fragrans. 

Calcium Bromide.—One lot assayed 97.08 per 
cent., and contained trace of bromate, Other 
lots assayed 82.45 per cent., containing excess 
of water. U. S. P. standard 97 per cent. 

Along the same general lines as the 
foregoing, and showing the necessity for 
continued vigilance as to the standard 
of drugs and chemicals, one of the mem- 
bers of your committee has supplied _the 
following as a result of his investiga- 
tion:— 

Hydrdodic Acid.—Acid containing free iodine, 

Potassium Permanganate.—Containing con- 
siderable amounts of sulphate. 

Malt Diastase.—With practically no starch 
converting power. 

Powdered Ginseng.—Containing 10 per cent. 
of foreign starch. 

Powdered Capsicum.—With 4 per cent. for- 
eign starch. 

Senna.—Containing undue amounts of sand. 

American Cannabis—Much of the American 
cannabis now on the market is inferior, both 
as to external characters and physiological 
test. 

Convallaria.—Lot contained 32 per cent. of 
couch grass. Another lot was old and mouldy. 

Bitter Root.—Numerous samples adulterated 
with black Indian hemp. 

Black Cohosh.—Lot contained a large per- 
centage of clay and sand. 

Black Indian Hemp.—Numerous samples adul- 
terated with bitter root. Much confusion ex- 
ists regarding black Indian hemp and bitter 
root, 

Cascara Sagrada.—Recent drug, not thor- 
oughly dry. Sample of bark dried at room 
temperature lost 9.3 per cent. — 

Cubeb Berries.—Sample contained an excess 
of stems and some foreign seeds. 

Digitalis—Sample rejected. Very unevenly 
cured, 

Ergot.—Lot damp and mouldy, rejected. 
Other lots damp and musty and devoid of any 
internal color. 

"Hydrastis.—Much twin leaf is offered for 
golden seal by local collectors, both in sam- 


| and lots. 
; Rhubarb.—Sample consisted of rhapontic rhu- 


ay Palmetto Berries.—Lot sour and fer- 
menting. Also contained much extraneous 
materia] and was badly infested with insects. 
Senna.—Numerous samples rejected on ac- 
count of.excess of a As high as 19 per 
e s been found. 
a Faen saemgle consisted entirely of 
the ligulate florets of Calendula Officinalis, 


from another source the following is 


contributed:— 

Blanched Bitter Almond Meal.—We obtained 
the trial samples of this substance with a 
view to purchasing a lot if it was found to 
be of a satisfactory quality. A microscopic 
examination was first made, but on account 
of the fact that the almonds were first 
blanched before grinding we were unable, on 
account of the absence of most of the epidermis 
containing the characteristic stone cells, to de- 
termine positively whether this article was 
genuine or not. There were a few stray pieces 
of epidermis, but they were so altered during 
the blanching and grinding that nothing con- 
clusive could be determined from an examina- 

them. 
Ue ailing to obtain satisfactory results from 
a microscopic examination, we determined the 
amount of ail present and made an examina- 
tion of it to determine its identity. 

An average of 19.9 per cent. of oil was ob- 
tained, which is only about half ot what is 
normally found. Wiley in his ‘‘Food and 
Drug’ states that ee should contain 
abo 4 er cent. of oll. 
alThe a number was within satisfactory 
limits and the saponification number conformed 
to the U. S. P. requirements for almond oil, 
but in any event nothing could be established 
from those constants as the acid number and 
saponification number of almond oil, peach 
kernel oil and apricot kernel oil are almost 
identical. The- most conclusive evidence that 
it was not genuine almond oil was obtained 
from the iodine number, which averaged 107. 
This is beyond the U. S. P. limits of 95-100, 
and is very close to the maximum of 108 for 
apricot and 109 for peach, 

In view of the fact that the oil content was 
low and the iodine number indicated either 
peach or apricot kernel oil, we rejected these 
samples. 

Oil of Eucalyptus.—This oi] had a satisfac- 
tory appearance, but it had a rather objec- 
tionable odor. Its specific gravity was only 
slightly above the minimum limit of the U. 8. 
P.. while what we have been accustomed to 
handling was nearer the maximum limit. The 
most objectionable feature was the fact that 
it required 5% volumes of 70 per cent. alcohol 
to dissolve it, while the U. S. P. specifies 
that no more than 3 volumes should be re- 
quired, 

In addition to the sample just discussed, 
we had another sample which answered 
the U. 8S. P. requirements, with the ex- 
ception that it had an optical rotation of 
-1 degree 49 minutes instead of the dex- 
tro rotation of not more than 10 degrees, 
as specified. 

Castile Soap.—Two samples were examined 
which gave a precipitate when subjected to 
the U. S. P. test for animal fats. This test 
states that the alcoholic solution will gela- 
tinize on cooling if animal fats are present. 
While these samples did not gelatinize, we 
believe that the precipitation was due to the 
use of some other oil than olive oil in the 
manufacture, 

Oil of Sweet Almonds.—This oil, which was 
submitted as a trial sample, was abnormal in 
several respects. ‘The specific gravity was a 
little high and the iodine number was beyond 
the limit specified by the U. 8S. P. We ob- 
tained an jodine number of 106, whereas the 
U. S. P. limits are from 95 to 100. 

The mixed fatty acids melted at about 4 
degrees C, which is considerably lower than 
the 13 to 14 degrees C. given by Allen in 
“Organic Analysis,’’ Vol. 4. The fatty acids 
from peach kernel oil melt at 3 to 5 degrees C. 
On account of the foregoing abnormal condi- 
tions and in view of the fact that the U. S. P. 
nitrie acid test indicated the presence of either 
peach or apricot oil, we did not consider this 
oil genuine. 
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Cresol.—There is some difficulty in obtaining 
U. S. P. cresol, as it is usually low in specific 
gravity and is not sufficiently soluble in water. 
The boiling point is usually satisfactory, but as 
a general rule it has more or less of a dark 
color due to its age and conditions under 
which it has been kept. 

Oil of Santal.—This sample was of U. S. P. 
quality in all respects with the exception of 
the solubility in 70 per cent. alcohol. It was 
not soluble in 15 parts, whereas the U. S. P. 
states that it should be soluble in 5 parts. 
While making this test we found that if it is 
allowed to stand for about ten minutes after 
mixing the mixture becomes clear. 

As the foregoing will show, it has not 
been the purpose of your committee to 
cover the subject of adulteration in any 
great detail, believing that our organiza- 
tion would be satisfied with generalities, 
and it is our belief from the investigations 
we have made that the trend is unmis- 
takably in the right direction, viz., toward 
a higher standard of purity and uniform- 
ity in all medicinal drugs and chemicals, 

Oo. L. Biebinger, Chairman. 


President Meyer:—Unles there is ob- 
jection this report will take the usual 
course and be referred to the Board of 
Control. 

We next will have the report of the 
Committee on Trade-Marks, Mr. Geo. 
M. Beset, of Burlington, Vt., chairman, 
It is customary to read this report by 
title only, and publish it in full in our 
proceedings. Unless there is objection 
it will be so ordered. 

Secretary Toms read the report by 
title:— 

Report of Committee on Trade- 
Marks. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
— Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion :— 

There has been the usual amount of 
trade-mark litigation during the past year 
and since our last report. There has been 
nothing novel in any of the cases. They 
have had to do with situations ranging 
from the ordinary vulgar attempt of a 
petty thief to purloin his rival’s business 
by means as crude as they are discredit- 
able, to the more ingenious efforts of 
larger institutions to switch to themselves 
some of their rivals’ trade. The commit- 
tee thinks it would serve no useful pur- 
pose to attempt to analyze or quote from 
all of the decisions of the past year. 
An attempt only will be made to comment 
on the most important and merely to 
mention the remainder. 

A good -deal of litigation has arisen 
over attempts by one manufacturer to 
imitate the physical appearance of the 
gocds of another. It has been discovered 
by experience that attempts to imitate 
labels, names and the like usually result 
in disaster, and therefore there has been 
a surprising number of cases involving 
the imitation of the product itself, either 
wholly or in some of its salient charac- 
teristics, and the courts have come to 
various conclusions. 

There has been a very respectable vol- 
ume of authority, from the cases involv- 
ing cascarets to the present time, holding 
that the unnecessary imitation of the 
shape of a product is unfair competition 
and enjoinable. It will be recalled that 
the case of Sterling Remedy Co. v. Sper- 
mine Medical Co., in the Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the Seventh Circuit, 112. ed. 
R., 100, involved among other things the 
right of the complainant to enjoin the 
ulunecessary imitation of the hexagonal 
form of the cascaret tablet. It was shown 
that complainant’s product was to some 
extent identified by the form of the tablet 
and the defendant’s imitation of this form 
was unnecessary and for the purpose of 
passing off his goods as the complainant’s. 


The court enjoimed the use by defendant: 


of the hexagonal tablet. 

And in Globe Co. v. Brown, 121 Fed., 
®, the imitation of the form of a letter 
file was enjoined. 

In Rushmore y. Saxon, 158 Fed., 499, and 
Rushmore v. the Manhattan Screw and 
Stamping Works, 163 Fed., 939, the imi- 
tation of an automobile lamp, in the 
absence of design patent or other statu- 
tory protection, was enjoined. 

In Yale & Towne v. Adler, 154 Fed., 37, 
the unnecessary imitation of the form of 
a padlock was enjoined. 

In Scriven v. North, 134 Fed., 366, the 
insertion of an elastic web in the side 
of jean underdrawers, colored unneces- 
sarily in imitation of the color and web 
used by the complainant, was stopped. 

There were also the oval bread cases 
in Massachusetts, Fox v. Glenn, 78 N. E., 
89 and Fox v. Hathaway, 8 N. E., 417. 

There are also a number of other cases 
which it is unnecessary to cite, but from 
all of which it was thought the rule coulda 
be safety deduced that the unnecessary 
imitation of a non-functional part of a 
inachine or piece of merchandise was un- 
fair competition and enjoinable, but in 
Pope Automatic Merchandising Co. vy. 
McCrumb-Howell Co., 191 Fed., 979, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the Seventh 
Circuit refused to enjoin the defendant 
from imitating the physical appearance of 
a hand vacuum cleaner. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit 
came to a similar conclusion in St. Paul 
Electric Co. v. McCrum-Howell Co., 189 
Fed., 849, 

In Mississippi Wire Glass Co. v. Con- 
tinuous Glass Press Co., 81 Atl., 374, Vice- 
Chancellor Stevens, of New Jersey, held 
that the complainant could not claim a 
right in a hexagonal shape of mesh for 
wire netting, inserted in fire retardant 
glass, though it was established by a 
reasonable amount of testimony that com- 
plainant’s product was _ identified by 
means of the appearance contributed by 
the shape of the mesh, 

Rathbone, Sard & Co. v. Champion 
Steel Range Co., 189 Fed., 26. Held:— 
That so far as concerned the ornamental 
dress of a stove, the defendant was free 
to copy it. 

Edward Hilker Mop Co. v. United States 
Mop Co., 191 Fed., 613:—It was held that 
the defendant could not be enjoined from 
imitating the visual appearance of the 
complainant’s mop. 

In short, these cases hold that where 
defendants take sufficient care to see that 
their names appear upon the goods they 
make, the imitation of another’s product 
in physical characteristics does not con- 
stitute unfair competition. 

t is quite impossible to reconcile these 
various decisions and there is no telling 


what the ultimate devel 2 » te 
in this particular will ‘o With ‘all od 
spect to the eminent judges who have de- 
=a the more recent cases above referred 

>, it would seem that the earlier cases 

present the sound view and that where 
a man deliberately goes out of his way 
unnecessarily to imitate the physical char- 
acteristics of a successful article, that his 
one purpose must be to secure to himself 
oat ahar ak a part of his rival’s trade, 
pk at efforts of this sort ought not to 
receive judicial encouragement. 
_Capewell Horse Nail Co. vy. Green, 188 
Fed., 20, Held:—V'hat a check pattern’ im- 
pressed upon the face of a horseshoe nail 
is a good trade-mark, and is intringed 
oe a like pattern displayed in the form of 
two triangles separated by a third tri- 
angular plain surface. 
_ Spiegel v. Zuckerman, 188 Fed., 63. Reg- 
istration under the Federal statute is 
prima facie evidence only of the right to 
th. exclusive use of the trade-mark and 
may be overcome by proof of prior use of 
the mark by others, 

in Raymer y. Huylers, 19 Fed., 83, it 
was held that the word ‘Metropolitan’ 
as applied to candies is a good trade-mark 
ana is infringed by the use of. the word 
‘Metropolitan’ and a picture of the Met- 
ropoiitan Tower in New York on cakes 
of sweet chocolates. 

Hazlett v. Pollack Stogie Co., 188 Fed., 
494, aftirmed 195 Fed., 28. It was here 
held that the continued use, after the 
death of Augustus Pollack,of his facsimile 
signature and a statement containing rep- 
resentations that he personally was still 
alive and actually manufacturing the 
product, was such a false representation 
as to disentitle the complainant to relief 
ugainst alleged unfair competition. 

American Pin Co. v. Berg, 188 Fed., 683, 
enjoined the imitation of a display device 
for the sale of hooks and eyes. 

Travelers’ Insurance Machine Co. v. 
Travelers’ Ins Co., of Hartford, Conn. 
(isy.), 134 S. W., 877. It was held that the 
use by the defendant of its corporate name 
was not unfair competition. 

George G. Fox Co. v. Best Baking Co., 
9 N. E., 747. It was held that right to re- 
strain imitation of the appearance of an 
article is not confined to those features 
that are entirely useless or inconvenient, 
but extends to features that may in them- 
selves involve some advantage of attrac- 
tiveness and utility over the usual man- 
ner of presenting an article, but the com- 
bination of which is not required for the 
successful sale of it. Therefore, it was 
held that complainant was entitled to pro- 
tection in the use of a certain appearance 
xr form of a loaf of bread. 

Resenberg v. The Fremont Undertaking 
Co., 114 Pac., 886. It was held here that 
the uss of the name “Fremont Undertak- 
ing Company” infringed the prior use of 
the name ‘Fremont Undertaker’ by an- 
vther concern. 

Postal Telegraph Cable Co. v. Liver- 
more, 188 Ied., 696. It was held that the 
imitation of a Postal Telegraph blank for 
advertising purposes was not unfair com- 
petition. 

Loonen y. Dietsch, 189 Fed., 487. Held 
that ‘‘Red Cross Brush’’ was a valid 
trade-mark for a tooth brush and that 
the use of the words ‘‘Red Cross’’ in this 
connection was not a representation of 
connection with the National Red Cross 
and consequently did not debar complain- 
ant from relief on the ground of unclean 
hands. * 

Leach v. Scharaff, 188 Fed., 446. It was 
held here that the complainant, who sold 
a product called “Virgin Oil of Pine’ 
with representations concerning his al- 
leged “camp for consumptives in the pine 
woods of Maine,’’ when he had no such 
camp, could not complain of infringement, 
on account of his own fraud. 

Florence Mfg. Co. v. Dowd, 189 Fed., 44. 
This was the consequence of previous de- 
cisions of the Circuit Court of Appeals of 
the Second Circuit holding that ‘‘Keep- 
clean” was infringed by ‘“‘Stay-Kleen” for 
brushes. The court referred the case to 
a master to ascertain the amount of the 
defendant's profits. 

De Prato Statuary Co. v. Giuliani Statu- 
ary Co., 189 Fed., 9. It was held that 
while the reproduction of cuts from a 
catalogue of ecclesiastical art works was 
an infringement of copyright where the 
cuts were original and for the first time 
published in the copyright catalogue, that, 
however, the reproduction of cuts which 
had previously been published in un- 
copyrighted catalogue did not amount to 
unfair competition. 

Burrowes v. Carrom-Archarena Co., 19 
Fed., 204. It was held that the imitation 
of structural features of an unpatented 
urticle was not unfair competition 

Merriam Co. v. Saalfield, 190 Fed., 927. 
It was held that while the name ‘‘Web- 
ster’’ as applied to dictionaries became 
public property with the expiration of 
copyrights, the name could not be used 
in such a way as to deceive the public 
and require the defendant, in connection 
with his use of the name ‘Webster’ to 
couple that use with an announcement. 
“lhis dictionary is not published by the 
original publishers of Webster's Diction- 
ary or by their successors.’’ 

Prest-O-Lite Co. v. Auto Acetylene 
Light Co., 19 Fed., 9. It was held that 
the recharging and exchange by de- 
fendant of acetylene gas tanks sold by the 
complainant with its trade-mark thereon 
is not unfair competition, where the de- 
fendant conspicuously labeled the tanks 
furnisied with its name and a notice that 
the gas is not represented to be the same 
as the original contents of the tank. 

Bernstein v. Dawitz, 19 Fed., 604. Where 
a registered trade-mark is held invalid the 
United States courts have no jurisdiction 
to determine questions of unfair compe- 
tition where the parties are all citibens of 
the same State. 

World’s Dispensary Medical Assn. vy. 
Pierce, 203 N. Y., 419. Complainant’s prep- 
aratlions, the formulas for which were 
originated by Dr. Ray Pierce, having be- 
come widely known as “Dr. Pierce's 
Remedies,”’ the use by the defendant, not 
a licensed physician, of the title ‘‘Doc- 
tor’ in the name “Dr, Pierce,” is a fraud 
and was enjoined. ; 

Conplainant had made a_ reputation 
for the name Pierce in connection with 
the sale of proprietary remedies; de- 
fendant was enjoined from the use thereof 
except in connection with his full first 
name, Robert, followed by his middle 
name or the initial thereof, 

‘haddeus Davids Co. v. Cortland i. 
Davids (Cir. Ct. App. Second Cir.), 192 





Fed., 915. It was previously held (Davids 
v. Davids, 178 Fed., 801), that the name 
Davids was a valid trade-mark registered 
under the ten-year clause of the act of 
195, and was entitled to the same pro- 
tection as that accorded to any other 
trade-mark. It was here held, however, 
that the defendant’s use of the name 
Davids would be permitted, and that if 
any right of action existed it was unfair 
competition and not trade-mark infringe- 
ment, 

It was thought that the previous deci- 
sion furnished a satisfactory construction 
of the much discussed ten-year clause of 
the Trade-Mark act, since the court there 
held that if a trade-mark is entitled to 
registration it is entitled to protection. 
The court has apparently in this later 
case reversed itself and no one can now 
say what this particular provision of the 
statute means. [t is understood that on 
application for a writ of certiorari has 
been made to the Supreme Court. 

Heilman Brewing Co. vy. Indefendent 
Brewing Co., 191 Fed., 489. It was held 
here that a cause of action for unfair 
competition can properly be joined with 
one for trade-mark infringement, and that 
the defendant’s label was an imitation of 
the well known “Old Fashioned Lager,’’ 
label of the complainant. 

Strause v. Weil, 191 Fed., 527. Held that 
the identical reproduction, except as to 
the name of the maker, of the appearance 
and get-up of an unpatented article, go- 
ing beyond what is necessary to produce 
an article fitted to perform the same func- 
tions, is unfair competition and will be 
enjoined. 

A precisely contrary ruling is made in 
wa v. Valley Iron Works, 191 Fed., 
96. 

Ault & Wiborg Co. v. Cheshire, 191 FG. 
741. It was held that the term “No Wash 
Up" when applied to a compound to be 
used in cleaning printers rollers, was de- 
scriptive and net a good trade-mark. 

Waterman v. The Modern Pen Co., 2 
Trade-Mark Rep. 115, is a very exhaustive 
and learned discussion by Judge Hand of 
the extent of the restraint to be imposed 
upon the unfair use of a personal name. 

Taylor Provision Co. v. Edwards, 81 Atl.. 
1120. The use of the term ‘‘Trenton Style 
Pork Roll” on labels in imitation of those 
used by complainant for its ‘Trenton 
Pork Roll” is unfair competition and 
should be enjoined. It was further held 
that there is no fixed time during which 
a brand descriptive in character must be 
used to become entitled to protection, and 
that the question of time is always one to 
be considered in connection with all the 
facts of a given case. 

Walter Baker & Co. v. Gray, 92 Fed., 
921. The Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Eighth Circuit here held that the old firm 
of Walter Baker & Co. could not enjoin 
a retail dealer from selling the produet 
of William H. Baker, of Syracuse, as 
and for ‘‘Baker’s Cocoa” and “Baker's 
Chocolate.” This decision seems to be a 
ceparture from the accepted doctrine, well 
established in regard to Baker’s choco- 
late by the decisions of many courts, 
among them that of the Seventh Circuit, 
in Walter Baker & Co. v. Slack, 130 Fed., 
ol4, and other circuits in Walter Baker & 
Co. v. Baker, 77 Fed., 181; Walter Baker 
«& Co. v. Sanders, 8) Fed., 889; Baker v. 
Baker, 115 Fed., 297. In all of these cases 
it was held that the phrase “Baker's 
Chocolate’ meant the product of Walter 
Baker & Company, and that while others 
might use the name Baker in a primary 
sense truthfully to indicate the commer- 
cial origin of the product, they were not 
entitled to use the expression ‘Baker's 
Chocolate” as a designation, because this 
was to represent their goods to be those 
of Walter Baker & Company. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. v. Wallach Bros., 
192 Fed., 534. It was held here that the 
hame ‘‘Holeproof’’ as applied to hosiery 
guaranteed against holes for six months, 
was a valid trade-mark, and that it was 
unfair competition for a retail dealer to 
sell as *‘Holeproof” socks any socks other 
than the complainant’s. It was further 
held, however, that the get-up and gen- 
eral appearance of the boxes containing 
the hosiery known as “Knotair’ does not 
constitute unfair competition. 

Wertheimer v. Batcheller, 2 Trade-Mark 
Rep., 156. It was held that the name 
Poudre de Riz de Java applied to face 
powder containing eight per cent. of rice 
powder is such a false and misleading 
designation of the goods as will prevent 
the complainant from protecting himself 
against the unfair use of a similar name. 

Samson Cordage Works v. Puritan 
Cordage Mills Co., 193 Fed., 274. It was 
held that the method of marking sash 
cord by means of spots spirally arranged 
about the surface of the cord resulting 
from the method of manufacture, wherein 
was used one strand of acontrasted color. 
could not be exclusively appropriated as 
a trade-mark, 

Weyman-Bruton Co. y. Old Indian Snuff 
Mills, 2 ‘Trade-Mark Rep., 166. Held 
that the fact that the complainant was 
an adjudicated trust was no reason for 
refusing to protect its trade-mark. 

Forster Mfg. Co. y. Cutter-Tower Co. 
(Mass.), 79 N. E., 749, presented a rather 
curious question. The plaintiff was a 


manufacturer of tooth picks. It adopted’ 


in the marketing of its product a dis- 
tinctive bov, on which, however, it did 
not use its own name, but always the 
name of the purchasing jobber. The de- 
fendant, for the purpose of acquiring the 
extensive trade of a jobber with whom 
complainant did business, duplicated its 
boxes. Held unfair competition 
Williams’ Soap Co. y. J. B. Williams’ 
Soap Co., 193 Fed., 384. It was held that 
the J. hb. Williams Soap Co engaged 
since 1845 in the manufacture and sale of 
Williams’ soap, was entitled to enjoin the 
use of the corporate name ‘Williams Soap 
Company” by another corporation, or the 
use of the name Williams either in its 
corporate name or in any of its brands 
unless the company distinguished its 
name and product from those of t orig 
inal company, either by adding some word 
or words other than the Christlan name, 
or by adding a statement that the goods 
are not those of the earlier company. 
American Tobaceo Co, v. Globe Tobacco 
Mo., 19% Fed., 1015 It was held in view 
of all the circumstances of this case that 
the red package used by the defendant 
for a brand of tobacco called “Union 
World’ was not unfair competition with 
the complainant’s “‘Unton Leader” and 
red package, since a red wrapper and the 
gilt lettering was common to the trade, 
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and the word ‘Union’ also; was common Held that the w “C > tun” ¢c $ "g 
to the inane soy er . stitute a geek trade eae The Registration Statute. ioe te statute for futile and expen- 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co. v. Borden's ance for mixing and applying onment’ te : This act has been in force for nearly tons itigation and this public misconcep- 
Ice Cream Co., 194 Fed., 554. Held that surfaces, eight years. There have been registered 
_Elbs v. Rochester Egg Carrier Co., 140 





io have engendered @& swarm of par- 
the complainant, the well-known producer ) under it over 56,265 trade-marks, year by wi ry Ay eg ful field They aie 
of milk, was entitled to enjoin the use of N. Y. Supp., 279. The copying of an’ un- *©@' a8 follows:— their cote Senmene fruitful field. They ply 
the name “Borden” in connection with patented mechanical device without imi- During the year 196, the first full year of cor senaainda te through the medium 
the manufacture and sale of ice cream, tating a decoration or other identifying of Operation of the act, 10,568; 1907, 7,878; euekatien a oe real or pretended with 
Wright Restaurant Co. v. Seattle Res- features is not unfair competition, ~ 1908, 5,191; 1909, 4,184; 1910, 4,239; 1911, 4,206. solicit aici ae sounding names, 
taurani Co., 122 Pac., 348. Discusses quite — Lovell McConnell Mfg, Co. v. American .,VUTing the year 1911 there were 7,085 ap- ter or peree ~~ work by circular let- 
exhaustively the right of a man to use Variety Co., 195 Ked., 931, had to do with Plications for registration of trade-marks. yest by getting heir cile Ne inte doce uae 
his own name in his own business. the unnecessary imitation of the appear- rhe statute itself is a slovenly piece of of the con on poten eg hey Fe, 
Magrue Coal Co. v. Manaffee (Mo.), 144 ance and construction of an automobile [€8'slation, was originally so badly drawn (ftice “where a lear con be Ghatane. 
S. W., 869. Held that the words “Hlectric horn, Held that such imitation of struc- 48 to be difficult of comprehension and which. as fac io Bay real rewulte are toa 
Lump” as applied to bituminous coal is tural peculiarities, not necessary to its W4S amended by Congress so that from cern d ‘is money ‘aecumn — 

descriptive and not a good trade-mark. commercial success, constitutes unfair Merely being uncertain, it became in- Y ae en caaittan ee See 
Gorham Mfg. Co. v. Weintraub; Gor- competition, comprehensible, It is exceedingly limited 5n “trade-marke. Gelites onde more’ to 
ham Mfg. Co. v. Schmidt; Gorham, Mfg. Vehicle Apron & Hood Co. v. American /!" Scope, though perhaps as broad as con- g¢K oad > ae tie Selene > whieh it bas 
Co. v. DiSalvo, 2 Trade-Mark Rep., 1, Tire & Rubber Co., 193 Fed., 372. Held stitutional limitations permit. Judicial in- received fro ne ah ieee Won 4 
233 It was held that the complainant's that the complainant could not enjoin de- té@pretation has not served to clarify the Gas Building. Chien = ite out the 
act, but quite the reverse. This is shown committee are under obligations tor much 


ave. 
mark, consisting of a lion and anchor and fendant from publishing in its catalogue 
inore clearly than i any or way , , came 
7 ian in any other way by of the information herewith conveyed. 











the letter “G,”’ even though it was the a cut of the complainant’s tire cover as 

Hall Mark of the Birmingham Assay Of- long as the defendant had the genuine ‘he variant constructions given by the H ; 

fice, may properly be appropriated by an product for sale. An injunction, however, ©9Urts to the so-called ten-year pro- Respectfully submitted, 

American manufacturer, in the absence of jssued to restrain the defendant from the Viso of the act, where several separate George M. Besett, 

evidence to show that the foreign mark wuse of the name Gordon in connection “"d inconsistent constructions of it have Chairman. 
been given, and in one notable instance, President Meyer:—The next business 


was knuwn in the United States prior tO with any other than the genuine Gordon [ . ) 
the case of Davids v, Davids, the Circuit will be the report of the Special Com- 


its adoption and use by the complainant tire covers, and so long as it used the 1 : 
name Gordon as applied to tire covers in Court of Appeals of the Second Circuit mittee on Suits Against Members, Mr 


as a trade-mark. : : 
Coca-Cola Co. v. Williamsburg Stopper its catalogues of other advertisements, has very nearly reversed itself in its in- Albert Plaut, New Yor oir 

» Trade-Mark Rep., 234. The from substituting other tire covers where terpretation of this provision in differént ae a = 2 a _ chairman. 

wir, a presentec e report:— 


appeals in the same case. The value of 

registration consists principally In pro- Re . . : 

viding a basis for foreign protection, in wine na scene Committee on 
Suits Against Members. 


Co. et al., 2 ! . ‘ 
name spso-cola is not in itself an intringe- (Gordon tire covers were ordered. 
ment upon the trade-mark Coca-‘ ola, Coca-Cola Co, vy. Nasnville Syrup Co.. 2 
but the use of a style of type in imita- ‘~rade-Mark Rep., 318. It was held that e i 
tion of that employed by the poceng Ar peer the term ‘Coca-Cola’ is not descriptive permitting appeals to the Supreme Court, 
And there is an interest- and that a valid registration of it under securing jurisdiction of the federal courts Mr. President ; : 
i stri ee om awe s Mr. : and Gentleme p I 
in a certain limited fashion, for some ad- tional Wholesale Dreenna’ | eae 
oe § Associa- 


will be enjoined. ‘ : 

ing discussion in this Case as to the €X- the ten-year clause of the Trade-Mark 1 T c y ? 

tent to which a court will enjoin Sera Act, entitled the term to protection like ditional remedies it gices in cases of in- tion:— 

tation of the physical appearance OF a any other valid trade-mark, and that the fringment of registered marks and in Your Committee on Suits begs r 
protection accorded marks’ registered securing a public record of a claim of that during the ocak san aoe T pemert 


Judge Hough held that the manu- 
facture of “Coca-Cola,” to which product’ tinder that provision is not confined to the 


a brown color was imparted by the Use jarticular form in which the mark _ is 


are — = not create Park & Sons Company ‘has continued th 
us| rade-tmark —sirights. The registration active prosecuti Yeas ond . “a the 
of caramel, cannot enjoin the manutfac- used py the registrant. A similar ruling statute is intended to be a supplement to damages against Hubber ee usnt for 
turer of another beverage from cones was made in New York Mackintosh Co. the common law. The right to a trade- Supreme Court in the State ee al., in the 
his arucle the same color, whether — 'Y vy. Flam, 2 ‘Trade-Mark Rep., 334. It was mark depends solely upon priority of for New York county in 1897. New York, 
the use of the same or other ee held that the word ‘‘Bestyett’ is not a adoption and continuous, honest use upon Since our last report rel ti 
medium. ‘he editor of the rrade-Mat ‘ descriptive term as applied to rain capes, goods in the market in this country. The progress of this litigation “thee to the 
Journal appends to this discussion a note Ang even if it were its registration under right to a trade-mark is a common law has continued the taking’ of le Plaintiff 
alleged discrep- the ten-year clause of the & of testimony, 


article. 


Trade-Mark right of antiquity and long antedates reg- For this purpose some thirty-three court 
_— % y-three cour 


calling attention ee in this case and i i rt hi 

ancy between the ruling in us Se i Act requires that it be recognized as a istration statutes. The ownership of a orders have, from time : 
that of other cases which are — = valid trade-mark. mark depends, therefore, not upon regis- tered to date, directing the insveces *az 

seems that the true rule is annour ass tration but upon priority of adoption and commissions to commissioners ‘in Ci 
the Supreme Court in Saxlehner - = rs Foreign Matter. use. Failure to register creates no pre- Ohic, to examine M. A. [Fisher vam 
. me i} &.. 295 yhie ivolvec > agains mership, ¢ > 4 nnn. Sn c — ° Sher, S. E., 
ner, 216 x . 8... ie ge "Hunyadi-Janos CUBA, re See oo ee oe Barr, E, J. Schlabach and J. P. Schilling: 
mi a es cnioin the manufacture of an John Bb, Jackson, American Minister, acyuired common law right in others than Chill otee oe examine F. A. Collins; 
rater > f Pe eee ce ciel = o cates é é E : : hio, mentinea 5 
water produced in accordance Makes the following report: s the registrant. Registration makes the Sprout, 1. Meaghan F'n’ te F. 
Cuban registrant presumptively the owner of the R, Wissler, J. A. Nipgen, A. B. jeaaan 


with Freesenius’ analysis of the —= = . Cae ee provisions of the existing 
-adi-Janos Spring, from describ- law with respect to trade-marks any person mark, but this presumption carries little 2 a 3 Ns rami > 

the ee aeiel Hunyadi-Janos water. whatsoever can legally register well-known for- weight and cae ha be rebutted, so ae — Cal., to examine C. S. Chest- 
Mr justice Holmes took occasion to ~_ — eee and deprive the foreign own- ihat even where a mark is registered, if Eberle, ¢ RC elt i Te a a 

oo ear stween an attempt ers of such trade devices of the benefits aris- ;, ‘.. ; oak miatninteie. ‘di aah one » &. Cornell, . Braun, Sr., H. 
dicate the distinction an ar an article as ing from their possession. This has happened t can be shown that ie — ie = Braun, Jr., C. L, Braun, Otto L. Hoff- 
to pirate the good wi ce will of the recently in several instances involving patent ority of adoption and use, the registra on man, of Westerville, W.’ Cc. Orr, W. C 
distinguished from the go or proprietary medicines.. When the third goes for naught. The statute provides for Rrown and J. D. Price; Covington, Ohio, 
purchaser three proceedings in the Patent Office with ty examine T. A. Worley; Conneaut, Ohio’ 


artificial 


of it, and - ei cere pill, tt party has once registered the trade-marks in i k interf 
The real intent of the plaintif!sS bit, due form under the law the only redress pos- respect to trade-marks:—lInterference, Op- ty ex; ine J : ke: Creeatlin 
: is to extend the monopoly of such sible for the rightful owner or originator is to position and cancellation proceedings. In- tg enue nw ae Ohio, 
trade-mark or trade name as she may have bring action for fraud, and proof of fraud is terferences are declared when two or to examine C. H B a} th eben ave and, Ohia, 
to a monopoly of her type of Hunyadi begee r naturally very difficult under such conditions, more applications, or an application and Eaton Ohio to ¢ ae ares J. P. Harley; 
by preventing manufacturers from telling oo even in the most obvious cases. a registration, cover the same mark, or Lov is’ Yes ‘ee examine V. K. Lake and 
public in a way that will be understood wha The registration of trade-marks is a simple 4 j,ark so similar as in the opinion of jn ae eager; Delaware, Ohio, to exam- 
they are making and trying to sell, but the and inexpensive matter in Cuba, and rightful i a tent Off a would be calculated to ine N. P. Starr; Troy, Ohio, to examine 
plaintiff has no patent on the water and de- owners may easily prevent difficulty by having he a en oe oo ied 4 th W. J. Kelly, of Piqua; Georgetown, Ohio, 
fendants have a right to reproduce it as nearly their trade-marks registered at once whenever COtuse, and the ssue trie : om 3 10 to examine H. B. Whiteman, of Ham- 
as they can; they have a right to tell the there is any likelihood of entering the Cuban !ssue of priority, and a certificate of reg- mersville; Irontown, Ohio, to examine J 
public what they are doing and to get bi market, It is urged that American manu- istration is granted to the successful party yw, Slater, Otto Otten and E. B Tyler; 
ever share they can in the popularity of the facturers take note of this matter and by fore- in the proceeding. Dayton, Ohio, to examine F. P. Phillips: 
water by advertising that they are one ha stalling the registration of their trade desig- Aa opposition proceeding is instituted Wocster, Ohio to examine G R Hi ees 
make the same article and think that nations by strangers in the island avoid future by anyone who believes that he would iman; Manchester, Ohio. t Kami —s 
succeed, if they do not convey, but, on ae trouble.—Daily Consular and Trade Reports. be damaged by the registration of any Stapleton; Lynchburg, Ohio casas 
(Patent and Trade-Mark Review, October, mark, and can be instituted within thirty WW. H. Hopkins; Kenton, Ohio, a aaa 


seems to us, 


contrary, exclude the notien, —_ ee ‘e 
x » plaintiff's goods. t is a strong propo-§ 1911.) avs fr > icati : > ar : on orm : ; 
nition that when the article has a well-known BOLIVIA. aave from the publication of the mark ine M. G. Turney; Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
name they have not the right to explain by During the existence of the trad ark im Se Official Gazette. : examine A. P, Renneker and A. L. 
that name what they imitate by doing so. They statute in Boll = ce 0 a6 trade mar A petition for cancellation may be knight; Athens, Ohio, to examine J. H 
are not trying to get the good will of the May . 1910 roy 1a, from May 6, 192, to brought by anyone who conceives that he Cline and E. R. Lash. , 
May 3, 1910, 324 trade-marks were regis- will be damaged by a registration granted. The taking of the testimony is now pro- 
proceedings have to do only with ceeaing under some seventeen of these 


aie » good will of the goods. 3 : 
Oe ion, if carried to its logical tered in this. country. hese 
conclusion, may produce some surprising NEW ZEALAND. the right to register, and do not in any commissions, while the remaining are in 

results. If.logically applied it would seem A new trade-mark act was passed in W#@Y, 4ffect the right to use the mark. course of preparation. 
to authorize the use of almost any trade this colony becoming saesanee aan July hey are expensive, as expensive as an As explained in our last report, the tes- 
for the purpose of indicating, not 1, 1912. The trade-mark provisions af this equity case in the Federal courts. They timony is taken in the firm of written an- 
‘ § f * involve the taking of testimony, printing swers to written interrogatories and cross- 





name 
that the goods of the second user are the : es <p 3 am Of ta 
goods of the first, but that they are of the oT twos are modeled upon the British act of the records and briefs, trips of coun- interrogatories, prepared by counsel and 
same character. If the defendant in the = JAMAICA sel to Washington in arguments before attached to the several commissions 
Wagner case was entitled to represent an . a i eee , the various tribunals of the Patent Office. Presumably further and other commis- 
artificial water as “Artificial Hunyadl, a new trade-mark act was passed in Appeals are provided first from the Ex- sions will have to be issued before the 
made uccording to Freesenius’ Analysis, Jamaica on May 28, 1911. aminer of Interference to the Commis- taking of all the testimony will be com- 
it is difficult to see what is ee are GREAT BRITAIN. : mone of waren — then to the Court pleted. 
re a manufacturer, say of a scouring l . rhe Athi of Appeals of the District of Columbia, The j : i roug ? 

rie may be well to call the position or cancellation proceedings may al., pending in the United States District 


ee aa Sapolio”’; or of a pro 
sis of Sapolio ; . ~ attenti : asaocis 7 
ention of the association to the fact easily run into the thousands, though as (Court for the Southern District of New 


ducer of soda fountain beverages an- at i ig cP tag Pe : 
nouncing ‘“Blank’s tonic, made according aan ee Berrien ae t, es h has been far as any real results are’ concerned, york, has not been: active since our last 
to an analysis of ‘Coca Cola and the of years fs aneece A — -— number these proceedings are utterly futile, There report. No amended answer to the orig- 
same thing as near as we can make ee 1911, and is entitled ca oan ‘ecember 16, is no provision for recovery of costs jnal bill and no answer to the supple- 
Phoenix Co. v. White, 13 N. W., S81 os cite the lowe ents ti ct to amend and against an unsuccessful party in the Pat- mental bill of complaint has been served 

' : ‘ eating to copyright,’ ent Oftice, and this defect is taken ad- on behalf of the defendants, the time for 


anon xh stive discussion 
(Wis.), contains an exhaustive ; ‘1 and presents for the fir ac > , 
to use his own I ° first time a complete vantage of by unscrupulous practitioners answering the latter having been extend- 


Blank’s analy 





of the right of a person codification of 2 , of copvriz é 
name, ; e Grae ao the law of copyright in (9 harass trade-mark owners without any to September. 
Crystaleid Water Co. vy. Schultz, 4 : ¥ Eo liability to themselves or their clients. In the suit brought by John D. Park & 
251. Held that there FRANCE. After the proceeding is terminated, the sons Company, now pending in the United 


was no unfair competition in the use of or the year 1910 the number of trade- defeated party is at liberty to go right States District Court for the Southern 
a bottle similar in shape to that used by mark registrations effected in France wags “head, using the mark which it has been D)jstrict of New York, against Albert 
another, where the labels were distinctive. 16,896. Of the total registration 15,096 were tield lie is not entitled to register, and Bruen and others to recover damages un- 

Rowley v. Rowley, 193 Fed., 390. rhis made by Frenen citizens and foreigners if the victor in the proceeding wants tO ger the Sherman act, no proceedings have 
is the final chapter of the celebrated Row- who were domiciled in France or who stop this use, he must start all over again peen taken since making out last report 
ley artificial limb litigation, and it was have industrial establishments there; 1,800 in a court proceeding for an injunction. to your committee. No complaint has as 
held that in unfair competition cases only were made by French citizens who reside lhese Patent Office contests are imitation yet been served in this action, plaintiff's 
those profits are recoverable which can be or have their industrial establishments l!awsuits which get nowhere. The officials time to serve a complaint having been ex- 
shown to have been dependent upon the in other countries, of these 97 were of the Patent Office are not to blame for {ended from time to time. 

this cendition of affairs. They are as ; Respectfully submitted, 


Trade-Mark Rep., 


fraud practiced by defendant, whereas In made by citizens of the United States. 
trade-mark cases the defendant must ac- (Patent and Trade-Mark Review, May, honest, competent and hard working a Albert Plaut 
count for profits realized. 1912.) group of public servants as are to be Chairman. 
Diederichs v. Schneider, 195 Fed., 35. It ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. tound anywhere in the government ser- : : 
trade-mark is not in- On October 12, 1912, the Federal C vice. It is the statute itself that is at September 17, 1912. 
; “g ; . ederal Court President Meyer:—You have heard 


was held that a | f y co € 1 
fringed by a sign placed outside of a place of the Argentine Republic made a decisic fault. This arises from the ignorant as- r i : 
; — sumption that there is an analogy be- the report of the Special Committee on 


of business. x which is of great importance to foreigners Ty 

Yale & ‘Towne Mfg. Co. v. Worcester, doing business in that country. Under tween patents and trade-marks. There iS Suits. Is there any discussion on the 
195 Fed., 558. The registration as a trade- the the old practice any resident of the Some reason for an interference between report? If not the report will be re- 
mark of the name of the patentee by Argentine might register in his own name [ivVal inventors concerning the title to an barred to the Board of Control 
which name the patented invention has any foreign trade-mark and thereby obtain Imvention, because here the successful I lerstand hs Mr. Pl: it de ires 
been known during the life of the patent, the exclusive right to it in the Argentine party obtains a patent, which is a atatu- a a dere “ yaies 
does not give any exclusive right to the ‘he decision referred to holds that a tory monopoly to exercise the invention. to make a few remarks on the Revision 
use of the name after the — — che inark previously registered abroad can The unsuccessful party gets a a 
therefore, held tha 1© only be registered in the Argen is an infringer. There is no such reason 

See for a contest in the Patent Office between Remarks of Albert Plaut on the 





pired. It was, i 
words “Blount Door Checks’’ do not col- the owner of the foreign registration or 
stitute a good trade-mark. ‘This bill was, his agent. (Patent and Trade-Mark Re- rival trade-mark Claimants, because the Revision of the Pharmacopoeia. 
therefore, dismissed, but without preju- view, January, 1912.) Patent Office cannot grant to either the Aibert Plaut:—As ¥ i, 
dice to the right of the complainant to —‘phis decision was subsequently affirmea exciusive or any right to use the mark = Del eutr—AS You Ob no doubt 
competition. on appeal. There seems to be some dif- Or in any way limit or interefere with the now, the Committee of Fifty on the 
Revision of the Pharmacop@ia was 


bring an action for unfair cC tl ‘ t 
Wrigley v. Larson, 195 Fed., 568, €M- ference of opinion as to its effect, and it use of the same mark by the defeated 
joined an imitation of Wrigley’s Spear- . claimed to be antagonistic to previous party. put the quscenstyl party, a divided into fifteen subcommittees, and 
Gum package. oe a decisions on the subject, and it is state wishes to put a stop to his rivals— » chair . of "se Ss . . noe 
“Zoccneons vy. Hathaway, 195 Fed., 652. py competent S teaniane not to — = must proceed in the courts and is obliged = ee a . aaa. Waneemnen eee 
1 a manufacturer Of jaw in the Argentine. But if it should be to try out the whole question again, and ,, a conta executive ommittee, 

the oniy thing that he does get is a vague These chairmen, in the nature of things, 

. do most of the work, and have all the 


Complainant was : 
tabasco sauce. it appeared from the a held to be the law, it would go a great - . : , 
legations of the complaint that the goods way toward remedying a condition long and easily rebutted presumption of own- lave 
the defendant sold were fraudulently bot- existing in that country very greatly to ership by reason of his registration. Since power and all the responsibility con- 
tled and labeled from a, quantity 2 the injury of foreign trade-mark owners. but a small = on ware om mee nected with the revision. The work 
actually anufactured by > ain~ are registered, Ss a CO on é as “ogresse aster é aver has 
ps ere taken from him by fraud. It % CYPRUS. {act a usual thing to discover that some- ane prsavoeten: Say See 3 aun has 
was held that the possibility of adultera- On July 11, 1910, a new trade-mark act one else, not a party to any of the Pat- ©! gh think thé e ultimate 
putting out what has was passed. ent Ottice proceedings, is the real owner resu t, the new Pharmacopeeia, will be 

that since regis- a decided improvement on the present 


i * change in a : 
—— * referred to as original genuine GERMANY. vf the trade-mark. So ' 
goods was sufficient to entitle complain- A new trade-mark statute is under con- tration & Bat meee, Oe oe 7 Pnasmaccows. I do not think I am 
; . ‘TE j } , no assurance 4 é . riole re i »@ i ati g 
ant to rellet._  mmerman. 1338 N. Y. Supp., ENTE Th eee: an interference, opposition or cancellation ‘me on ey nee :s ——e that 
997. had to do with the imitation of a HOLLAND. proceeding have any right at all to the yosin — a sage WO: Ope 
cone ee In 1911 the number of trade-marks regis- mark in question or are the only ones PO0SIN& groups, one of which is in favor 
tered in Holland totaled 1,606, of which claiming ownership in it. of what has been called the “Skeleton 


er label. 
becirmer v. Rosman, 195 Fed., 175, Hela ter 555 ‘ : , Pharm: ia,” eli i 
that the word “Apricotine’” was a valid 1,051 were domestic and 555 were foreign. It is a good thing to have these facts Pharmacopeia, eliminating from the 
trade-mark as applied to a cordial. Of these 52 were registered by citizens of known, because there is a great deal of Pharmacopeceia all preparations the use 
General Cement Products Co. v, Cement the United States. (Patent and ‘rade- public misapprehension on the subject of which is not strictly medicinal and 
Appliances Co., 2 Trade-Mark Rep., 287. Mark Review, July, 1912.) and the opportunities presented by the the utility of which is not generally 



















































































































































recognized. The other group desires to 
; have the Pharmacopewia a complete 
and exhaustive treatise on all the drugs 
handled by the drug trade, and, like 
every constructive measure, the result 
is in the shape of a compromise. 

The new Pharmacopeia will contain 
fewer articles than the preceding one, 
but will not by any manner of means 
be a skeleton. In view of the fact that 
under the Food and Drugs act the Phar- 
macop@ia has become the law of the 
land, it should be as comprehensive as 
possible, and representatives of the re- 
tail trade and the manufacturers and 
jobbers in the cimmittee have already 
combined in favor of having a Phar- 
macopcia as comprehensive as possi- 
ble. It will be, perhaps, another year 
hefore the volume will be finally ready 
for submission to the people interested. 
The convention in Washington decided 
that whatever results are arrived at by 
the committee be published in the phar- 
maceutical press for the purpose of ob- 
taining comment and criticism, but the 
committee thinks best not to do this 
until we have agreed among ourselves. 
I think that was a very wise plan, and 
I fully believe that when the work is 
finally completed the United States 
Pharmacope@ia will be second to none, 
and will be a decided advance on our 
present law. (Applause.) 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, 
have heard the remarks of Mr. 
who represents the wholesale 
trade interests on this committee. Are 
there any remarks? If there are no 
remarks we will proceed with the reg- 
ular busines of the organization. The 
report of the Special Committee on 
Anti-Narcotic Legislation is now in or- 
der. Mr. Charles A. West, of Boston, 
chairman of the committee, will pre- 
sent the report. 

Mr. West presented the report:— 


you 
Plaut, 
drug 


Committee 
Legislation, 


Report of Special on 


Anti-Narcotice 


At the last meeting of this association 
a resolution was passed authorizing the 
president to appoint a special committee 
of three to whom the subject of legisla- 
tion on narcotics should be referred, and 
that such special committee be requested 
to consider the matter and prepare a sub- 
stitute bill which shall represent the 
wishes of the trade and at the same time 
attain the end sought. 

In so far as the duties of this special 
committee required them to ‘‘consider the 
matter,’’ they beg to report that the mat- 
ter has been duly and thoroughly con- 
sidered by them from every standpoint. 
but they have not prepared a substitute 
bill as requested, for the simple reason 
that it was thought best before preparing 
a substitute bill to wait the introduction 
of the bill during the present session of 
the Congress, and then take such action 
as was deemed expedient. 

The present affords an opportunity of 
bringing to the attention of our members 
and also those directly interested, the fact 
that this association has*repeatedly gone 
on record as favoring the passage of such 
laws as would tend to restrict the traffic 
in the so-called habit-forming drugs. 

There is no class among our people who 
reaiize the importance of such legislation 
more than the wholesale and retail drug- 
gists, and by far the greater number of 
both branches of the trade will heartily 
and conscientiously support and en- 
courage such legislation as will accom- 
plish that which we all so much desire. 
Our only effort, therefore, is to secure the 
passage of such laws as will restrain the 
traffic to its legitimate channels, in as 
simple form as possible, and at the same 
time relieve the trade of all unnecessary 
and cumbersome details. At best, the ex- 
pense to the trade will be of great mo- 
ment both financially and clerically with- 
out any corresponding compensation, 
which they will cheerfully bear if require- 
ments shall be made within reasonable 
limits. 

The President has, by special message 
to the Congress, urged the passage of 
legislation of this character, the United 
States has taken the initiative in the for- 
mation of two international conferences, 
one at Shanghai and one at the Hague, 
on the sale and traffic in opium and co- 
caine, mention of which is made at this 
time to bring to your attention the im- 
portance of the subject and of our cor- 
responding wiliingness to aid the move- 
ment unhesitatingly and with a whole 
heart, 

The foregoing will, 
bring to your minds forcibly 
iegislation means to the trade, and what 
it means to the cause of humanity. Sec- 
end only to the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act, this legislation must be considered 
the most important legislation which has 
vet been brought forward as affecting the 
drug trade in all its branches. With the 
knowledge before us, it behooves us to use 
our best efforts in aiding the passage of 
such laws, to see to it that needless re- 
quirements be eliminated, and at the same 
time strengthen the hands of those who 
are engaged in so worthy an object. 

Immediately after the adjournment of 
the Hague Conference, and the return to 
the United States of Dr. Hamilton 
Wright, the most active of the United 
States Commissioners, a conference was 
held with him at Washington. Up to that 


perhaps, tend to 
what such 


{ime no bills on the subject had been in- 
troduced in the present Congress, and 
therefore no criticism could be made on 


the proposed legislation, but an opportun- 
ity was given to your committee to pre- 
sent their views as representing the views 
members. It is a pleasure for us 


of our 

to be able to say that we met with a very 
cordial reception, and every effort was 
made by Dr. Wright to harmonize our 
views with those of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Honorable Secretary of 
State which he represented. The result 
of this conference was a modification of 
the so-called Foster bill, which was be- 
fore the previous Congress, and has re- 


sulted in the introduction of the Harrison 


bill (H. R. 25834), which is now in the 
hands of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. 


While this bill is not entirely satisfac- 
tory to your committee in its present 
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form, yet it is felt that it can be amended 
and altered so as to meet with our ap- 
proval, 

in order that the views of the depart- 
ment at Washington might be more clear- 
ly stated and explained to the association, 
your committee invited Dr. Wright to 
visit us at this time, and it was with 
mucn pleasure that we duly received his 
favorable reply. 

The bill now before the Congress con- 
tains sume objectionable features, and 
omits some very important features if 
this legislation shall accomplish all that 
is expected. The principal objections are 
as follows:— 

SECTION 1. 

It is left to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to define the terms ‘wholesale 
manufacturing pharmacist, wholesale 
dealer, jobber, wholesale manufacturer, 
reiailer, distributer at wholesale or at re- 
tail, and retail manufacturer.’’ Eminent 
counsel claim that such power in uncon- 
stitutional and a delegation of legislative 
power, 

In the opinion of your cOmmittee phy- 
sicians should be included and particular- 
ly specified, as it is the general belief that 
in many cases they are responsible for 
the formation of the habit and should be 
controlled as well as the dealer and man- 
ufacturer. 

SECTION 2. 

A. provision should be made covering 
imported alkaloids, else these will be im- 
ported and without any restriction or 
record, 

SECTION 3. 

This section seems to us to be objection- 
able in not defining the bond to be given 
and the books to be Kept. 

SECTION 4. 

As at present drawn, it is doubtful if 
cominon carriers will accept for interstate 
shipment any of the specified articles, as 
the burden would be upon them to ascer- 
tain if the parties to whom the mer- 
chandise was consigned were those who 
had paid the special tax. 

SECTION 6. 

The minimum  penality should be 
stricken out. In the recent revised penal 
codce only a maximum penality is provided 
for, and this is certainly in accordance 
with the best thought on modern penal 
legislation, 

SECTION 8. 

It seems to be eminently desirable that 
the business of the persons covered by 
this act should be protected against un- 
due publicity. 

It is the desire of your committee that 
the whole subject shall be fully considered 
und the views of those present freely ex- 
pressed, that the committee which is to 
serve you during the coming year may be 
in a position to act intelligently. 

The Ways and Means Committee are 
not inclined at present to give any gen- 
eral hearings, but are content to receive 
the views of those interested, which will 
be carefully considered. 

During the past year the Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection at Washington is- 
sued a tentative decision pertaining to the 
sale and distribution of certain narcotic 
drugs. Several hearings were given by 
the board and were largely attended. 

The regulations were very generally op- 
posed as containing much that was un- 
necessary and needless and put a burden 
on the trade without accomplishing the 
end sought. This decision did not meet 
with the approval of the three Secretaries, 
and pending the action of the Congress on 
the Harrison bill, it is doubtful if it will 
receive further immediate consideration, 

Respectfully submitted, 
Albert Plaut, 
Cc. Mahlon Kline, 
Chas. A. West, 


During the reading of the report Mr. 


Chairman. 


West read the following telegram, 
which was received from President 
Taft:— 
U. S. S. Mayflower, 
Via Newport, R. I., Oct. 14, 1912. 
To the Chairman, National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis. :— 


There are pending before Congress three 
bills designed to control our foreign and 
domestic traffic in opium, cocaine and 
other narcotics. I understand that your 
association entirely approves of the pro- 
posed amendments to the internal revenue 
act of October 1, 1890, aimed to prevent 
the manufacture of smoking opium within 
the several States and of the proposed 
amendments to the opium exclusion act 
of February 9, 1909, aimed to prevent the 


traffic to and from the United States in 
all opium except high-grade opium for 
medicinal purposes. These proposed 
amendments have my hearty approval, 


also the proposed internal revenue meas- 
ure aimed to control the obnoxious inter- 
state traffic in habit-forming drugs. The 
latter measure has been drafted after a 
wide consultation with all likely to be 
affected, and I understand that your asso- 
ciation heartily approves of its princi- 
ples, even though it is doubtful in regard 
to certain details. I should be glad if 
your association would see it to its inter- 
est to join with the government in sup- 
port of the proposed measure and thus 
add to its large influence toward the en- 
actment of legislation that would miti- 
gate, if not entirely suppress, the narcotic 
evil, which has grown to such large pro- 
portions in this country, and to enable the 
government to fulfill the international ob- 
ligations to which it is pledged along 
with twenty-six other nations by virtue 
of the international opium convention re- 
cently signed at The Hague. 
William H. Taft. 

The reading of the telegram was 
greeted with loud applause. 

President Meyer:—The report of the 
Special Committee on Anti-Narcotica 
Legislation is now before you. In this 
connection it is my privilege to intro- 
duce to you United States Opium Com- 
missioner Dr. Hamilton Wright, who 
honors us with his presence, and Dr. 
Wright has kindly consented to address 
you and to say a few words about the 
Conference at the Hague. (Applause.) 


Address of Dr. Wright. 


President Meyer and members of the 
association:—It is great pleasure, of 
course, for me to be here. I have in 
the last four years met many individ- 


ual members of your association, and 
have always been treated with the 
greatest courtesy and consideration, al- 
most without exception. I find that 
the individual member of this associa- 
tion has a large and humane conscience 
in regard to the abuse of narcotics, 
and in many instances personal or firm 


sacrifices have been made to bring it 
to an end, and I hope this morning 
to find that the association does not 


represent a mathematical absurdity by 
having a smaller conscience than sev- 
eral of its individual members: 1 am 
not going to say anything in the way 


of a formal address, but I hope that 
this bill will be taken up clause by 
clause, that we will have a full and 


free discussion of it, and that we will 
be able to get rid of any anomalies in 
it and clear up any wrong impres- 
sions about it. 

Before passing to the bill I will say 
a word in regard to the international 
movement which has now come to a 
point that it becomes not only nec- 
essary for the United States, but for 
all the civilized powers of the world, 
to pass legislation for the control of 
their foreign and domestic tratfic in 
habit-forming drugs. It may seem 
Strange to you that any international 
body should have to be called into 
being over a question of that sort. 
The problem started 130 years ago. 
It took 130 years, nearly, to develop. 
These problems and difficulties cannot 
be wiped out with the stroke of a pen, 
but in the past five years in spite of 
much criticism and skepticism, and the 
encountering of many difficulties, the 
work has gone steadily forward and 
to-day we have a convention in Wash- 
ington signed by The Hague by twelve 
powers, signed in a solemn convention, 
and since then adhered to by all of the 


Latin-American states and several of 
the larger European states. We ex- 
pect by December 31 to have the sig- 


natures of all the powers of the civ- 
ilized world to that document, when it 
will be ratified. 

This problem started 130 years ago as 
an economic problem. The probiem in 


this country to-day is an economia 
problem. I venture to say that if 
there was to be no monetary loss to 
any member of this association, we 


could wipe out the narcotic evil in the 
United States by a stroke of a pen, 
but it was originally, and it is to-day, 
The _inter- 


an economic problem. 

national side of it is an eco- 
nomic prodlem_ entirely. The na- 
tions which joined with the United 
States to bring to an end the opium 
traffic had five years ago an annual 
revenue of $100,000,000, approximately, 


at stake. It is estimated at that time 
that China had an interest of $40,000,000, 
British India about $30,000,000, Holland 
about $7,000,000, French Indo-China 
about $3,000,000, Siam about $3,000,000 
and the United States about $5,000,000. 
These nations have jeined together, 
and have agreed, in spite of a loss ag- 
gregating nearly $100,000,000 a year, to 
bring the unnecessary traffic in opium 
and other narcotics to an end. 

In 1757 Clive won the battle of Plassy, 
and the modern opium trade begins 
from that date. That day the British 
government got control of Bengal, and 
control of the old Bengal opium monop- 
oly, a monopoly under which a small 
quantity of opium was raised in India 
and distributed for consumption among 
the Mohammedans. After Clive’s vic- 
tory the question arose as to what the 
East India Company would do with 
the Mogul opium monopoly. They de- 
cided to pass it over to commerce as a 
matter of revenue, and the action of 
the Governor General's Council was 
taken after the most remarkable state- 
ment that I think appears in the annals 
of British India. Warren Hastings was 
then Governor General of India, a 
large-minded, able administrator, a 
man who has been much criticized, and 
I think unjustly, but he certainly was 
responsible for enunciating the eco- 
nomic principle which is at the base of 
the opium evil, not only as seen in the 
Far East, but in nearly all parts of 
the world. He said that it was very 
unwise to increase an unnecessary ar- 
ticle of commerce, any article that was 
for mere luxurious purposes, and opium 
was such an article, and by the wisdom 
of the government it should be very 
carefully regulated in internal com- 
merce, but should be quite freely dis- 
tributed in foreign commerce. That 
was the principle under which the In- 
dian opium manufacture was Officially 
assumed by the British-Indian Govern- 
ment in 1797. 

At that time about 3,000 chests were 
being annually produced, and most of 
it went to China and the far Eastern 
Islands. In 1835 the trade had grown 
to the enormous amount of 35,000 
chests, nearly all going to China, each 
chest being about 140 pounds. The 
Chinese had protested time after time 
against the exporting of opium into 
their country, and there is on record 
a remarkable edict of the Chinese Em- 
peror published in 1799, which gives a 


description of the conditions you see 
in the United States to-day, and in 
France, and in several of the Euro- 


pean countries in regard to the abuse 
of opium and other narcotics, 

The Emperor's notable edict is as fol- 
lows:— 

Whereas, I have received advices from 
his excellency the Fouyuen (deputy gov- 
ernor), setting forth that the ships of 
foreign nations have long since been per- 
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mitted to import at Whampoa and Macao 
in the province of Quangtong for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a trade by the free 
interchange of such commodities as were 


in demand on the one hand and super- 
fluous on the other. From this general 
rule the article only of opium was ex- 


cepted, a substance of whose composition 
we are unacquainted, but which is of a 
violent and powerful nature and possesses 
a foetid and odious flavor; being, however, 
remarkable at the same time for a quality 
of exciting and raising the spirits, it has 
been sought after and purchased by per- 
sons without fixed homes or professions, 
who, having prepared an extract from it, 
opened shops for the support of this 
branch of traffic. The use of opium orig- 
inally prevailed only among vagrants and 
disreputable persons, who occasionally as- 
sociated together for the purpose of par- 
taking of this substance, but has since 
extended itself among the members and 
descendants of reputable families, stu- 
dents and officers of government, many of 
whom are so infatuated in their attach- 
ment to this drug as to make an habituai 
use of it. Their inducement on this oc- 
casion appears to be the power, which 
this substance communicates to those who 
partake of it, of not closing their eyes for 
entire nights, and spending them in the 
gratification of impure and sensual de- 
sires, whereby their respective duties and 
occupations are neglected. When this 
habit becomes established by frequent 
repetition, it gains an entire ascendant, 
and the consumer of opium is not only 
unable to forbear from its daily use, but, 
on passing the accustomed hour, he is im- 
mediately seized with pains in the head 
and a feverish heat, cannot refrain from 
tears or command himself in any degree. 
For relief, therefore, from these painful 
symptoms and to regain his wonted health 
he has necessarily recourse to the same 
pernicious substance. When, at length, 
the gradual and progressive effects of this 
poison have pervaded the lungs and the 
whole bodily frame, the sufferers with the 
pale and sickly hue of doves or small flut- 
tering birds are no longer within reach of 
medical assistance; desirous, but in vain, 
of quitting so dreadful a practice, they 
would willingly end it with their lives by 
tearing out their entrails in despair. The 
extraordinary expense of this article is 
likewise to be noticed, each mace weight 
of which in the extract is exchanged for 
eight or nine mace in money, and the con- 
stant use of it raises at the same time 
an excessive appetite for other kinds of 
food, which the fortunes of the bulk of 
the community are unable to satisfy, and 
are, therefore, in the coure of a few 
years, wholly delapidated and wasted 
away. Of these the infirm and weak per- 
ish gradually from want and hunger, 
while the strong and vigorous become 
thieves and robbers, the ultimate ruin of 
all being thus equally certain and inevi- 


table. Others, again, among the deluded 
and misjudging people, from trifling 
causes or absurd conceits, take the pre- 


mature resolution of swallowing a decoc- 
tion of opium in wine, thus ending their 
existence by means of readier access than 
the generality of vegetable substances us- 
ually esteemed poisonous and destructive 
to the human frame. The pernicious ef- 
fects arising from the use of opium were 
formerly confined to the provinces of 
Fokeen and Quangtong, but have spread 
in the course of time through the other 
provinces of the empire, where the eager- 
ness after the traffic and consumption of 
this article has even exceeded that of its 
first introducers. Thus it is that foreign- 
ers by the means of a vile excrementitious 
substance, derive from this empire the 
most solid profits and advantages; but 
that our countrymen should blindly pur- 
sue this destructive and ensnaring vice, 
even till death is the consequence, without 
being undeceived, is indeed a fact, odious 
and deplorable in the highest degree. 
Being now desirous of opposing the 
growing evil, for which it appeared neces- 
sary to revert to the sources whence it 
sprung, we discover by a careful investi- 
gation that the article of opium is im- 
ported by foreigners, and gains admit- 
tance into the empire through the Bocca 
Tigris, whence, either by the pilot vessels 
and armed guard boats that are stationed 
there, it is conveyed up the river to Shin 
Shin (Dane's Island) or by the means of 
small craft it is landed by degrees at 
Macao, and thence conveyed privately to 
the capital, while the custom house offi- 
cers and guards at the different stations, 
though well acquainted with the transac- 
tion, suffer it to pass without examination 
or inquiry, being doubtlessly bribed to 
a large amount for that purpose. If the 
utmost endeavors are not now made to 
cut away the root and branches of the 
evil, to what extent may they no pro- 
ceed? We, therefore, publish these, our 
general orders, for the information of all 
officers, civil or military, at the different 
stations and districts of the province, that 
they may rigorously examine into and 
punish the commission of this offense 
wherever it occurs, and at the same time 
we request of his excellency the Hoppo 
to issue positive orders and injunctions to 
the officers, attendants and guards of the 
several custom houses in his department, 
that should henceforth any pilot vessels, 
guard boats or fishermen privately take 
on board these pieces of mould or earth 
denominated opium, a strict search and 
investigation shall be made, and the of- 
fenders apprehended and conveyed to the 
presence of the magistrate to undergo 
such punishment as may be thought ade- 
quate to their guilt. If, notwithstanding 
these, our orders, bribes are again ac- 
cepted and the passage of this article 
connived at, it shall be traced with the 
utmost exactness and rigor in the districts 
and stations through which it has been 
transported, that no pains may be spared 


to effect a thorough reformation and 
amendment in these respects. Should any 
further mode or regulation occur that 


might tend to enforce, or render more ef- 
fectual these prohibitions and restrictions 
we request of his excellency the Hoppo to 
give us due information thereof in reply 
communication to him. On 


to this our 
receiving the foregoing letter I made a 
similar inquiry respecting the introduc- 


tion of the substance denominated opium, 
and find that it is indeed imported into 
this country by foreign vessels, and have 
consequently issued orders to the super- 
intendent of the custom house, at the port 
of Macao, to be communicated to 
the chief foreign residents and command- 
ers of vessels belonging to that city, notl- 











fying our determination to prohibit 

































purposes, the United States Govern- by solemn 
ment took the lead, and we asked four the movement in 


or five of the leading nations with ter- ment took the initiative, . 
the only country that, since February 


9, 1909, has not improved its legislation 
There is not a single 
nation that is a signatory to the Inter- 
Convention that did 
local legislation put into effect 
nine resolutions we 
I was in a very 
position at The Hague, and 
the members of the conference did not 
hesitate to point out that in spite of the 
we had taken the initiative 
had done less 
the com- 


make every exertion 
form us of it, if ever should take 
communication, 
extend the above orders to the 
to which it 


Fouyuen’s 

KMastern ovium traffic to an end. on this subject. 
T=] ‘ Y ( <, . r © me < c ‘ 

behooves them to Four years ago Japan, France, Ger- 

unreserved 

elf had agreed to do what was pos- not by 


prohibition importation 


Was appointed under the author- awkward 


ship hereafter import this artic] 
ity of act of Congress the work broad- 


will be so imprudei 


; I should in s 


their conduct to see that the opium problem was 2 fact that 


larger problem to-day than the Indo- jn this movement we 
Chinese opium trade. It was very than any other nation since 
mission adjourned at Shanghai in 1909, 


disposal of 
immediately 


and punished for the offense without any 
mitigation or excuse being admitted. 
merchants shall, 
toms, reply hereto and make known to us 
commands. 
Given at Canton on the 16th day 
l1ith Moon of the 4th year of the Emperor 


some extent afflicted by the opium evil 


governmental 
continually 
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ions of the bills are entirely practicable 


opium in China except for medicinal Now, Mr. President, we are bound 
compact as the result 


possessions in the Far East 
with us in bringing the Far 


Great Britain and China her- national Opium 
to bring about that consumma- some part of the 


But wnen the Opium Commis- passed at Shanghai 


Mr. Roosevelt was very quick 


proven that there was not a 


far as efficient enforcement is con- 
cerned, and that the bills as proposed ad- 
vantageously supplement the act of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1909, regulating the importation 


which this govern- 
and we are 


I return the drafts of the bills herewith. 
Very respectfully, 
(Signed) R. E. Cabell, 
Commissioner. 
Charles A. West:—If you will turn to 
report you 


Anti-Narcotic 
It is as follows:—It is left to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
L “wholesale 
facturing pharmacist, wholesale dealer, 
manufacturer, 
wholesale or at 


Legislation 


wholesale 
distributer 
retail, and retail manufacturer.” 


in the world that was not to Because of the character of our fed- 


nent counsel ciaim that such power is 


eral system of government it is a dif- 
unconstitutional 


delegation 


_the collateral evils, the use of ficult thing, as we all realize, to have 
morphine and cocaine, and a new line legislation of this character passed, 


of action was decided on. Five or six js a different thing in England, dif- 


legislative power. 
your committee physician should be in- 
cluded and particularly specified, as it 


nations were invited to coO- ferent in France and Germany. Here 


operate, leading nations, like Germany, we have our dual system of govern- 
Austria, Hungary and Italy, which of ment In formulating this bill, all of 


themselves have no serious narcotic ys who had anything to do with 















cipal cause 


3ritain and China, the so-called opium 


: ; mission, 
the opium 


representatives of nations which had and the manufacturer and distributor 
controlled their opium evil as well as 
representatives of those nations which game time see to it that the illicit 
not, so that we could have the qealer will go where he belongs, behind 
moral influence of those nations behind the bars. We are bound by a solemn 


the opium 
unfortunately 


we had absolutely declined 


problem, They were invited because jn Washington have kept that con- 
felt that it was necessary to have gtantly in mind and have tried to for- 
represented in the International Com- mulate a bill which in its provisions 


is the general belief that in many cases 
they are responsible for the formation 
of the habit that should be controlled 
and manufacturer. 
] of that criticism I 
will say there is a general feeling of 
distrust on the part of our interests, as 


as well the 
explanation 


waich had been organized, will protect the legitimate importer 


the United States, and so we went to compact to pass this resolution. 












American citizens to enter 
the treaty of 


24 i , > sivili-s > , 
to which we became a party, we coun- senting the civilized world. 





had grown 
proportions 





ly studied, not only from the Far East- 
ern point of view, but very elaborate essary legislation. Great 
reports were made before the commis- 






The British Government, in 1895, ap- 
commission 







portation, production and consumption 
of opium and morphine among the na- 
tions of the countries which were rep; 
resented, and I do not think there was hai, and finally succeeded 
a delegation there that was not aston- 
ished at the reports that were laid be- that an opium-producing 
fore the commission. It certainly was 
with no feeling of gratification that I ing 
had to attend the conference on behalf country, unless the shipper 
of a government that was importing 
and consuming over 400,000 pounds of 
high-grade medicinal opium annually, ‘international law. 
and that had legalized the importation, 
was still legalizing the importa- wherever they found a 
tion of opium prepared for smoking. 
Fortunately Congress passed the 
Opium Exclusion Act when we were in 
attendance upon the commission at them to come in. 
Shanghai. That gave us the leadership To-day we have it 





commission 
pronounced practically in favor of the 
consumption 






continued 








to China, and 
uninterruptedly to this 
day, and been increased, if our govern- 
ment had not taken a step in the op- 









treatment absolutely 
American 
into the opium trade. 

We became active in the Philippine 
how much 
may criticise the American people for 
Philippines, 
We found that we 











going into 
one good outcome. 







that vast 
ot the Filipino people had contracted 
the opium habit from the Chinese resi- 
community 
economically 





were able to direct it in such a way shall 
that the commission would not become 
a commission of inquiry, but would be or to a regulating country, 
followed sooner or later by a confer- 






dents, and 









wiped out. 
nor-General 





Philippines. 









; commission, 
chairman of which was the late Major 
Carter, of the Army Medical Corps, a 
gentleman 





appointed 






regard to national rules, for the pro- 






consumption of narcotics. 






work he did, and 






Snanghai with thirteen powers repre- I thought a year ago there was some 
danger of the entire international 


classifications 
definitely determin- 
ing ‘‘manufacturing pharmacists,” etce., 
which is left entirely to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 
ent commissioner might be very lenient 
and willing to accede to our views, but 
his successor may not be so lenient, and 
thought it should be 


in his legitimate business, and at the 


The pres- 


it was therefore 


are all familiar with what we movement breaking down, because we 
did there. The question was thorough- were not able to inform the other gov- 


regard to the importation, ex- portant international 


written into 


defined in the statute more particularly. 
In talking the over with Dr. 
I am sOmewhat in- 
change the opinion of the 
committee on that matter, and I would 
Wright explain the 
matter as he explained it to me. 

Dr. Wright:—This question came up. 
I think, between Mr. West and myself 
about eighteen months ago. 
in Washington a joint committee com- 
officials of the 
Treasury Department, the Department 
of Justice and myself as representing 
the State Department. 
of the Treasury is the presiding officer 
when he happens to be in the depart- 
that all the conversations I 
West and other 
members of the committee as to sug- 
gestions they have 
gone over very thoroughly by this joint 
committee. 

I would like to have you understand 
that this is a bill which has been very 


ernments that we had enacted the nec- 
Britain has 
since 1909 put into force the most im- 
commercial law 
that has been passed in our day and 
generation. It was the principle for 
which I struggled very hard in Shang- 
in getting 
the other nations to accede to, namely, 
country 
should not ship to any opium-prohibit- 
country, or an opium-regulating 
conforms 
with the regulations of the regulating 
countrys That was a new principle of 
Heretofore nations 
have produced goods and sent them 
market for 
them, and it was left to the other 
nation, by its preventive laws, to keep 
these goods out if they did not want 


clined to 


The Secretary 


had with Mr. 


have been 


commission at once, and we international document that opium 


composed of delegates with full the regulating country. Great Britain 
that would write the interna- 
rules, and secure legislation in 


exportation, importation and 


{ would not like to tell you all the r ‘ \ 
excellent piece of legislation, fathered 





of it has gone to the Rev. Charles H. 





difficulties that the United States Gov- 






srnment met with before we got into a 7 
: ° . ber of the conference at Shanghai. 





conference at The Hague, and it was 
not a summer joy ride at the Depart- 2 2 

4 council into force, calling for a cOm- 
pulsory declaration of all shipments of 
morphine and cocaine. The German 






commission. 







East to the other, and made a report 





trom many quarters where it was ex- 






Great Britain has sent an order 


of State. There was opposition 


scted, and where it was unexpected. 7 
pore = — e law has been improved. The Italian 


to his government which 
members of this association have seen, 
most comprehensive, 





Many of the nations were content with 
moral resolutions we passed at W 5 p F 
There is not a nation which was rep- 







law has been improved. 


Shanghai. They i bind 
hanghal. They did not want to b resented at The Hague that has not 





Unfortunately, commissio’ themselves in a solemn international 


conclusion 







compact, but finally the United States States. and now after the President's 





Government was able to assemble that 
conference at The Hague. I think I 
have distributed pretty 
port on that conference, which contains 
the convention, and most of you have 





way to stamp.out opium abuse in the 
Philippine 








monopoly, 
extinction, 
was to take charge of the 
importation and distribution of opium, 
be gradually extin- 
fortunately, 
two men in Washington who saw that 
could not be done, 


government 






government 







now on the table, and based on the pro- 









Roosevelt 






brought to their attention and a per- 
emptory order was sent to the Philip- 
monopoly should not 
immediately 
the act prohibiting the use cfr 
Philippines 





that was that the convention President 
should be subscribed to by the other 
thirty-four nations of the world not our guest, 
represented in the congress. 
ed on that point, as our delegation was 
anxious to have the convention 





pines that a 
established 











medicinal 

The effect of the report of the Opium 
and of the action 
leadership 







Commission 





powers would be forced by public opin- approval 







widely my re- y a . 
—e , by section, see where the difficulties are 


it is based on this act, that is port the Federal Government in trying 


amendment to the Opium Ex- 


carefully considered by the leading of- 
Executive Department. 
.Every suggestion that Mr. West has 
made, and other members of the com- 
suggestions 


not be sent either to a produc- 
ing country or toa prohibiting country, 
unless the 
shipment conforms to the regulations of 


ficials of the 


from the 
cf the association 
and other associations have been care- 
fully considered by our joint commit- 
and we went into this question 
very thoroughly by defining the terms 
manufacturer, 
manufacturer, jobber, 
we came to look up the laws on alco- 
found it took about eighteen 
revised statutes to de- 
of manufac- 


put that into effect as far as India 
was concerned, by an order in council, 
and immediately stopped the shipment 
of opium to the Philippine Islands and 
to some of the Dutch Indias. We have 


done nothing. Canada has passed an wholesale 


and when 


by the Hon, Mackenzie King, a mem- 


different classes 
turers of alcohol, and it became neces- 
sary in doing that to define how they. 
should manufacture, what sort of stills 
the invasion of the premises 
of the.manufacturers by internal rev- 
I understand that you 
do not want that feature. 

This is primarily an interstate com- 
merce act, although on its face it is a 
and in my opinion 
a measure passed for revenue purposes 
is most efficiently enforced of any act 
Nobody escapes—Uncle 
Sam must have his dollar, and it is the 
pride of every Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue to get as much money as 
he can with the smallest possible ex- 
pense, and I think in our internal rev- 


done something,’ except the United 


appeal, and after what I have said, I 
hope we can discuss the bill section revenue measure, 
and try to clear them up, and that } 
your association will then officially sup- (2 the world. 
to accomplish a measure, not coly = 
issel . a ach _ the good of the American people, but 
clusion Act. After considerable discus in faitiiment of an internationsl obii- 


The Hague the conference gation to which it is bound. I thank 


acce 2 principles con- ‘ 7 
a or en ow or "Seaeitatens. you for your atttention. (Applause.) 


by the twelve nations that 
it, believing that the other 


ion to adhere within a very short time, section. 


Roosevelt, 










pression on the Chinese. They saw at “ate ‘ ‘ 

once that the United States, which had obGnrate Ob that pent, tn nee = bas 
prohibited 
into the opium trade in China, had now 
refused to have anything to do with 


consumption 






and that was the Dutch foreign minis- 
ter made himself responsible for secur- passage 





of opium 
contiguous 
That had a profound influence 
on the force of Chinese public opinion. 
leading Chinamen, 
and Yuan 


American Government undertook 
to secure the signatures of the Latin- 


found some of the delegates 


but we gained this concession, letter to the president of your associa- 


co-operation of these thirty- point of view of the Treasury Depart- 
powers, and the thirty-four ment and Department of Justice. 
whose signatures were to be 
were named in the document. but as showing the 


American States. These’ signatures Office of 


necessity of China taking some action 


the opium trade must be secured by December 31 next, 
e € oy 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Treasury Department, 


and we are to have a new conference Washington, Feb. 5, 1910. 


to the great.credit of the old Buddaa, 
the old Chinese Empress, she was per- 
to see that China 
the consumption of opium or she would 


at The Hague as soon as possible after 
December 31, composed of the original 
signers and representatives of all the (onversation relative to proposed bill im- 
it in the posing a taxe upon and regulating the 

production, manufacture and distribution 
‘ aw » Snel of certain habit-forming drugs marked 
am glad to say, Mr. President, be- Appendix I., and the proposed amend- 
ments to the act of October 1, 1890, regu- 
lating the manufacture of smoking opium 
within the United States, I have the honor 


nations which have signed 
: meantime. 

and the laughing stock of Europe. , 

arrived for : ; 
fore I left Washington we had secured 


Indo-Chi- 
without any trouble the signatures of 


The proposal 


stamping 
nese opium trade. 


he Latin-American States except 
> at . . to state that, at the direction of the Act- 


Roosevelt that the United 
Government 
That proposition was taken 


two (applause), and the Dutch Govern- 
ment has announced that they have 


ing 
gone 


secured the signatures of seven Euro- jing. 
pean States; the most important one, I am of opinion that they are drawn in 


under consideration by Mr. Hay, 
afterward and finalliv 
established the 


vrohibiting the use of 


however, has not been secured, but will 
be, and that is Turkey. 








of collection is 
per cent., the lowest of any 
I know, however, 
the Secretary of the Treasury does not 
this measure more 
than enough revenue to administer it. 
If you begin in the bill to grade the 
wholesale and retail manufacturers it 
invasion of your 
officers so 
see that the definition is correct, where- 
as if it is left to a regulation issued by 
a commissioner it will be a much sim- 
and Congress has given 
of the Treasury power 
to make regulations as it did in the 
case of the Opium Exclusion act. 
recollection is that when those regula- 
tions were made 
the collector of internal revenue in New 
York in consultation with the leading 
representatives of the trade. ; 
act is approved, these regulations will 
be made after a fair hearing with all 


Meyer: —Gentlemen, you 
have heard the interesting address of 
Dr. Hamilton ea and 

ld- as was voted yesterday, the privileges 
ee of the floor are extended to Dr, Wright. 
The report of the Special Committee 
on Anti-Narcotic Legislation is now be- 
fore you for discussion, and with your 
we will take it section by 


Dr, Wright:—Mr. Secretary McVeagh 
promised me to write a strong 
Secretary 
tion, pointing out the necessity of the 
of this legislation from the 


Un- 
fortunately the letter has not arrived, 
attitude of the 


Treasury Department in regard to this 
matter I would like to read this letter:— 


they were 


quite certain you will get more justice 
and have less invasion of your premises 
under a regulation made by the Secre- 
Treasury than 
under a statute. 

If the regulation made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury proves, when it 
unnecessarily burden- 
some, it can be altered by the stroke of 
If the regulations are written 
into the statute, it will take your asso- 
ciation years to get them out. 
trying in Washington not to put any 
unnecessary burden 
manufacturer or the distributer. Under 
the regulations as they stand now the 


Dr. Hamilton Wright, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Dr. Wright:—Referring to our 


Secretary of the Treasury, I have 
carefully over both of these proposed 
on the importing 


sonformity with the present existing in- 
ternal-revenue statutes; that the provis- 





ce nee 


Secretary of the Treasury could say 
that such and such a person is not 
comprehended in this bill, and so reach 
certain persons who are engaged in 
illegal traffic in these drugs, which he 
could not do if that definition was con- 
tained in the statute. This law has 
been drafted for the benefit of the trade 
and not for the benefit. of the govern- 
ment revenue. 

C. Mahlon Kline:—In regard to what 
Dr. Wright has just said, it seems to 
us in our study of the measure that 
there was too much opportunity given 
to the commissioner to exempt or to 
include those that, in his judgment, 
should be exempted or included.. The 
real object that I had in bringing for- 
ward some suggestions of change in 
this section was to have included be- 
yond any doubt practicing physicians. 
I had understood that there would be 
great pressure brought to bear on those 
interested in the enactment of this bill 
to exempt physicians entirely from this 
measure. It seems to me that the 
physician should be included. He is 
probably the most important agent in 
the handling of opium of any one who 
does handle the drug. Most of the 
trouble with habit-forming drugs can 
be traced to the abuse of these drugs 
by the physician, and I was given to 
understand he was to be exempted 
from this measure. That was the 
principal object I had in advocating a 
change in section 1 of the proposed act. 

As far as the sales of opium being 
compared with the tranactions in al- 
cohol is concerned, it does not seem 
to me that they are very similar. There 
are so many different branches of man- 
ufacture handling alcohol that I do not 
see how it can be compared with the 
handling of opium, which seems to me 
a comparatively simple matter. 

The manufacture of alkaloids is com- 
plicated and is confined to a few 
houses, but the handling of narcotics 
by all three branches of the trade 
seems to be a very simple proposition, 
and why these should be complicated 
by regulations I cannot see. 

Dr. Wright:—I was under the im- 
pression that, although there are only 
a few houses which manufacture alka- 
loids, they were rather an important 
part of your association and in the 
drug trade generally, and I know they 
have frankly told me it would be an 
imposition on them if internal revenue 
officers were turned loose in their 
premises. The same question came up 
at The Hague, and the Germans ob- 
jected very strongly to any restrictive 
laws that would tend to the leaking 
out of trade secrets, even of the out- 
put of their factories. I went to The 
Hague with the same mind, in regard 
to American manufacturers, as they 
did not want their trade secrets dis- 
closed or their output known. We 
have here to co-ordinate many different 
interests. After all, the manufacturer 
of alkaloids holds a very important 
position in the trade. He is the fount 
of supply, and if you begin to define 
all the different classes into which you 
could divide the people who handle 
these drugs, it would mean that you 
would require four or five additional 
sections written into the statute, which 
could not be changed perhaps for five 
or six years, or without a great deal 
of agitation on the part of those whom 
it damaged or hurt. 

Concerning the physician, there is 
one thing I think that some members 
of the association fail to remember, 
and that is that the physician prac- 
tiees his profession under a license 
granted by the State in which he prac- 
tices. He does this under the phar- 
macy laws of the State. There is so 
little co-operation between the various 
States that it is almost impossible for 
one physician practicing in Maryland 
to transfer his activities to the District 
of Columbia, because he cannot prac- 
tice under the act of the District of 
Columbia. 

We had in mind the very type of 
physician Mr. Kline speaks of, who 
has deliberately made it a practice to 
send to the hig centers for supplies of 
these drugs, and then surreptitiously 
gets rid of them in his own State. If 
it were known, and it could be easily 
ascertained, that physician would be 
classified as a retail dealer and would 
have to take out a license as required 
by the wholesale manufacturer. Then 
he would immediately come under the 
operation of section 4 of the act, which 
is very important, which defines the 
interstate traffic, not the intrastate, 
because the Federal Government can- 
not interfere with intrastate traffic. 
Under section 4, it is only fhose who 
are licensed who can engage in the in- 
terstate traffic. 

All of these scalawag physicians are 
known to the State boards, and the 
only thing is to prove the case on 
them. We will suppose this act be- 
comes a law, and it is found that a 
secalawag physician in Richmond is 
sending to New York for supplies, per- 
haps making a false claim that he has 
registered, and that becomes known to 
the State Pharmacy Board or the re- 
tail dealers of his State, and he is 
prosecuted under the State law, and 
he is caught by section 4 of this law, 
because he is engaged in interstate 
commerce without having registered. 

A retail dealer will be defined, IT am 
perfectly certain, as any dealer who 
sends outside his immediate State for 
supplies of these narcotics, and if he 
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is a physician he will have to register, 
and if he does not register he will be 
caught by section 4. It is the intention 
of this bill to cover the physician who 
deals in any of these drugs in an inter- 
state way but not in an intrastate way, 
because the federal government has 
no control over the physician’s writing 
a prescription for his patient. If he 
abuses his privileges he must be at- 
tacked under the State law. Our only 
attempt here is to catch him when he 
goes into interstate traffic, which is the 
abuse at the bottom of these drugs and 
the starting of these evil habits by cer- 
tain classes of physicians. 

Donald McKesson:—The trouble is, if 
we trust to the State boards on these 
things they do not have the proper 
machinery to do the work as they 
should. There was a case in New York 
a while ago of a physician selling co- 
caine in large quantities. He was 
caught, not by the State Board of 
Pharmacy, but by the postal authori- 
ties for using the mails illegally with- 
in the State. The postoffice people can 
do these things, and the Internal Rev- 
enue Department can do them, but the 
average State board of pharmacy has 
neither the financial means nor the 
machinery at its command to effect 
these objects. 

Dr. Wright:—All of the sections of 
this pill are not individual sections, 
but they hang on one another. Section 
8 was designed to meet these condi- 
tions. I have known for four years of 
the difficulties which the State Phar- 
macy Board has in controlling the re- 
tail druggists and the physicians. Sec- 
tion 8 requires that all returns called 
for by this act shall be furnished to 
the State pharmacy boards or the 
proper official of any city or territory 
or municipality charged with the en- 
forcement of State law. What would 
happen in the case Mr. McKesson men- 
tions? We will say that the physician 
has registered under section 1 of this 
act, and that he is therefore eligible to 
engage in interstate traffic in these nar- 
cotics. Say he is registered in Rich- 
mond, and sends a perfectly legitimate 
order to New York, and it is filled in 
New York by some jobber or whole- 
saler. He receives his goods. The 
transaction is registered. The mere 
fact that man is registered is a public 
indication that he is going to engage in 
the interstate traffic in these naroctics. 
He makes an open declaration that he 
is going to do it. Do you suppose that 
the man is not going to be watched by 
his own State pharmacy board, his 
own State authorities? If he does 
wrong he is prosecuted, his license is 
withdrawn, and he forfeits his bond. 

Donald McKesson:—The case I re- 
ferred to was not an interstate com- 
merce case. The man bought the co- 
caine in New York and sold it in New 
York. How do we get him? 

Dr. Wright:—That is something you 
will have to do inside the State. The 
Federal Government cannot touch a 
case like that. 

Donald McKesson:—A man who en- 
gages in the liquor traffic has to take 
out a federal license, and if he puts up 
a still illegally, he is prosecuted. 


Dr. Wright:—You cannot compel the 
State government to take action, be- 
cause that type of physician is regis- 
tered under State law. You must do 
something reasonable. You cannot 
change the form of the law in any 
State by action of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and in a case such as you refer 
to he must be reached by State laws. 

Albert Plaut:—I think, Mr. President, 
that Dr. Wright and those associated 
with him to bring about the enactment 
of this bill will fail of their object un- 
less they include the dispensing physi- 
cian. Such a physician does not sell 
morphine or cocaine; he makes no 
charge for the morphine or cocaine, 
which he gives to his patients usually 
in the form of tablets. He is reim- 
bursed by his fee, and if this law went 
into effect without including the physi- 
cian, I feel that that tendency would 
increase very much. 

I would like to ask Dr. Wright 
through you, Mr. President, whether it 
is not feasible to mention specifically 
dispensing physicians, and then add an- 
other clause exempting from the opera- 
tion of this_act the physician who per- 
sonally administers opium or cocaine. 
If he hands the opium or cocaine over 
to the patient, that act does not make 
him a dealer; he makes no charge, he 
does not indulge in merchandizing, but 
evil is accomplished all the same, and 
if the physicians who hands to his 
patient a dozen morphine tablets is 
compelled to pay this fee and to regis- 
ter under the law, you will get him, 
and you cannot get him in any other 
way, whereas the physician who in an 
emergency case gives a hypodermic in- 
jection is specifically excluded from the 
operation of the law by a definite para- 
graph excepting the physician who per- 
sonally administers these drugs. Is not 
that a proper way to handle the mat- 
ter? 

Dr. Wright:—No, I do not think so; 
that would be narrowing the law to 
meet one particular class of users. It 
would be class legislation and could 
not be done. Where is the physician 
you speak of going to get his supplies? 
He must secure them in large quanti- 
ties. 

Albert Plaut:—Within the State or 
without the State. 








Dr. Wright:—From whom is he going 
to get them? 

Albert Plaut:—The corner druggist. 

Dr. Wright:—The corner druggist has 
registered under the act and keeps an 
account of his sales, and then, if the 
physician deals in sufficiently large 
quantities, he can be detected. 

Albert Plaut: -But does it make him 
a dealer if he gets them in that way? 

Dy epieht:- It makes him a dealer 
if ny rs them just as well as if he 
selts them. Any physician in New 
York might send to a firm in New York 
city and try to get a large supply of 
these narcotics without being regis- 
tered. In the first place the druggist or 
manufacturer would not dare to sell 
them. He can only sell to those regis- 
tered under this act. The retail dealer 
would not dare to seel to the physician 
unless the physician is registered un- 
der the act. 

Charles J. Lynn:—A retail dealer 
could not sell to the physician unless 
he was registered under the act? 

_Dr. Wright:—Not in large quanti- 
ties—— 

C. J. Lynn:—At all? 

Dr. Wright:—I would not like to say. 
If we attempted to make this restric- 
tion in regard to the physician it would 
be class legislation and might be 
thrown out by ‘Congress on that 
ground. If the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue became convinced that 
certain physicians in New York were 
getting unusually large supplies for il- 
licit purposes, he would compel them 
to register and bond themselves. Cer- 
tainly he would say to you that you 
shall not sell to that man unless he is 
registered. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—Don’t you 
think it would be possible to insert 
three words on line 8 of page 2, where 
it readers “retailer or distributer at re- 
tail, or retail manufacturer, and then 
add “and every dispenser,” and then 
follow the words ‘‘of the aforesaid 
drugs, their salts, etc.’’—could not those 
words “and every dispenser” be in- 
serted? 

Dr. Beal:—As you perhaps know, we 
have a tolerably efficient and rigid co- 
caine law in Ohio. The improper sell- 
ing of cocaine became such a scandal 
that our State Association went into 
the matter very vigorously and insisted 
upon the prosecution of certain men. 
The State Board of Pharmacy convicted 
a number under the statute, took away 
their certificates to practice pharmacy, 
and they escaped prison sentences only 
by agreeing to sell their stores and re- 
tire from the business. Some men were 
put in jail on substantial sentences, 
and some of the druggists we sent to 
the Ohio penitentiary, and I believe one 
is still there, but we found to our great 
surprise and distress that in the sec- 
tions where we had driven out these, 
rascally druggists that the drug was 
supplied by practicing physicians, pre- 
sumably in good standing in the State 
of Ohio and on the register, and we 
attempted to get after the physicians. 
We made out case after case where we 
proved beyond any question that a 
single physician was dispensing under 
one pretense and another more cocaine 
and its salts, and morphine and its 
salts, than half a dozen large drug 
stores could dispense in their legitimate 
business, and we failed to inflict any 
penalty upon them because the magis- 
trate said it was the right of the 
physician to dispense what his patient 
needs, and when his patient comes to 
him with any ailment, no matter what 
it is, the physician is entirely within 
his rights when he gives morphine or 
cocaine or anything else. We must 
have some way of reaching this class 
of men, and it is a large class, and it 
will increase as we restrict the distri- 
bution through the rascally druggists. 
If that provision is in this bill, I am 
satisfied; if it is not, I feel very certain 
that it must be inserted, or else the 
whole law will become a farce. (Ap- 
plause.) 

William Scott:—Continuing on the 
subject which Dr. Beal has just re- 
ferred to, I will say, of course in the 
East physicians simply prescribe and 
the prescriptions are taken to the drug- 
gists to fill, and there is no question as 
to the carrying out of the intent of the 
bill under those conditions; but take 
the case in our part of the West -and 
I will say that the State of Indiana has 
a class of physicians who, as a whole, 
rank with any class of professional 
men in the country, but there are black 
sheep in every fold, and we have in 
Indiana, as in other States, some men 
who are not ornaments to the pro- 
fession—l repeat that in Indiana, and 
in a great many places throughout the 
Central West, physicians not only pre- 
scribe but fill their prescriptions and 
charge for them. They are dealers to 
all intents and purposes, but as far as 
our State laws are carried out the 
physician can do just as he pleases. 

None of our legislatures have ever 
taken any action to restrict the dis- 
pensing of habit-forming drugs by 
physicians. or to interfere with the 
physician in any way, and as Dr Beal 
has said, we all know in the West of 
quite a number of instances where 
physicians are furnishing morphine 
and cocaine in very large quantities. 
It is immaterial, I should think, where 
they get their supplies. _ No matter 
where they get their supplies, they are 
furnishing morphine and cocaine to 
their patients or any one who has the 
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money and will come forward. - 
der to make any legislation of tees 
character effective, it must apply to 
the physician as well as the retail 
druggist or the Wholesale druggist or 
the manufacturer, (Applause.) There 
‘S no reason why the physician should 
be exempt. The legitimate physician 
does not care for such restrictions, and 
the illegitimate physician is entitled 
to no protection. 

Dr. Wright:—The cases mentioned by 
Dr. Beal and Mr. Scott should be 
reached by State laws. It has ‘been 
my experience in the last four years 
that many States have strengthened 
their laws, as the result of Congress 
passing the Opium Exculsion act 
Maryland and California are two in- 
stances where the excusion clause in 
the federal law has been written into 
the State Statute. That has resulted 
in California, in Stamping out 75 per 
cent. of the illicit trade in morphine 
and cocaine, and the same thing in 
1 iam Your State laws must guard 
_One of the things which the United 
States Government must do is to pass 
a pharmacy act. All the nations are 
now pledged to pass a pharmacy act 
We have a United States court in 
China which deals with cases arising 
between — Americans, and Americans 
and foreigners, and Americans and the 
natives. We must apply a pharmacy 
act to prevent the widespread flooding 
of drugs containing morphine and co- 
caine. We have a bill here which we 
believe will pass the House the com- 
ing Session, and the various States 
should pass State laws in harmony with 
this bill. I have not the slightest doubt 
that in a year or two most of the State 
pharmacy acts will be amended to 
bring them in accord with this pro- 
posed act. I have been carrying on a 
propaganda with the State pharmacy 
boards, asking them to bring their laws 
into harmony with this act, and then 
we will get the illicit dealer between 
the upper federal and the lower State 
millstones, and grind him out of exist- 
ence. You cannot name physicians in 
this act. We keep the wording general 
for definite reasons. If you cite physi- 
clans especially in this act, it will be 
termed class legislation. If you read 
the lower portion of the act you will 
find that the word “person” used in 
the act includes partnership, company 
corporation, as well as a natural per- 
son. The physician comes under the 
a person” who deals in these 

N. P. Snow :—Would the use of the 
word ‘‘dispenser”’ be class legislation? 

Dr. Wright:—I do not think it would 
accomplish anything, but am perfectly 
willing to accept it. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I think it 
would accomplish a great deal if you 
would put “and every dispenser” after 
the words “retail manufacturer” on 
line 8 of section 1, 

Dr. Wright:—When I say I will ac- 
cept that, I do that as a member of 
our joint committee. I will have to 
submit the question to the joint com- 
mittee. We have one difficult mem- 
ber of our committee to deal with, and 
that is the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue himself. He is strongly op- 
posed to having this act apply to cases 
which, under the operation of the act, 
it may be proven that it does not apply. 

The whole principle of this bill has 
been to draw it as an administrative 
measure, and then leave the working 
out of the details to the regulations. 
If we thought in Washington that the 
drug trade in this country was com- 
posed of a lot of rogues, we would 
have worded this bill differently. We 
believe they are all honest gentlemen, 
and, though errors will inadvertently 
occur, we believe that the drug trade 
of this country, retail and wholesale, 
is composed of honorable gentlemen be- 
longing to an honorable profession, and 
this bill is designed to get at the rogues 
and not the legitimate druggists. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—What is the 
point of requiring that “the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, shall issue regulations defining the 
terms wholesale manufacturing phar- 
macist, wholesale dealer, jobber, whole- 
sale manufacturer, retailer, distributer 
at wholesale or retail, and retail manu- 
facturer”? In my opinion, it is not 
very important he should make very 
clear definitions, for all of them either 
pay $100 or $5. What is the point about 
having this definition? I think if it is 
cut out and the law simply prescribes 
that every wholesale dealer or jobber 
should pay $100, and every retail dealer 
or distributer should pay $5, it would 
be much clearer. What is the point 
about having this definition? 

Dr. Wright:—The reason we put that 
in was because the question arose as 
to whether, under the operation of this 
act, the Secretary of the Treasury 
would classify the corner drug store, 
the owner of which manufactures a 
couple of galinicals, as a manufac- 
turer. Would you classify him as a 
manufacturer or a retailer? That defi- 
nition was put in so as to give the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury latitude to ap- 
ply the special tax of $100 or the tax of 
$5 as equitably as possible. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—It is practi- 
cally impossible in advance to define 
the difference between these different 
classes, but each case as it comes up 
could be easily adjusted. 
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Dr. Wright:—The labored 
was only done to bring it into 
with the first paragraph. What 
happen under the regulation is 
every class mentioned here would 
divided into two divisions; in the ec: 
of the retailer it would be the dis- 
tributer at retail or the retail manu- 
facturer, ete. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I do not think 
it is fatal to leave it in, but I think it 
would be better to leave it out. It 
would then up to the department 
to say which was which. 

Thomas H. Potts:—There has been 
some discussion here concerning intra- 
state trade. I would ask Dr. Wright 
if it would be likely to place the in- 
hibited drugs on the same status as 
alcohol or liquor; whether it would 
come under the same regulation as 
interstate or intrastate trade. It would 
be on the same basis. 

Dr. Wright:—The 
same. 

Thomas H. Potts:—Why cannot the 
Revenue Department go into any State 
and prohibit the sale of liquor, whether 
interstate or intrastate trade? 

Dr. Wright:—They cannot control the 
prescribing of a physician. They can, 
however, control him if he deals in the 
drugs and buys them in quantities. 

Thomas H. Potts:—I want to get 
away in this act, which I think is a 
very good one, as much as _ possible, 
from the necessity of keeping records. 
We are endeavoring to secure State 
laws and we have succeeded in a great 
many States in getting pharmacy laws 
passed, which compel the druggists to 
keep on file prescriptions for five 
years, subject to the order of the court. 
We are endeavoring to go further and 
get the self-dispensing physician, if 
you please, to also write a prescription 
for everything he prescribes, or hands 
out to his patients, and keep them on 
file for the same length of time, and 
that is what I would like to see in 
this law, namely, a clause that requires 
the self-dispensing physician to write a 
prescription for this dope which he pre- 
scribes and hands out to his patient. 
Donald McKesson:—In my _ opinion, 
the interstate commerce feature has 
nothing to do with this thing, this be- 
ing a revenue measure. As I under- 
stand it, the individual States turned 
over to the Federal Government the 
right to raise revenue and regulate 
commerce. In section 4 there is a par- 
agraph which affects dispensing phy- 
sicians. If you cut out the words “in 
interstate commerce’ on the twenty- 
fourth line of page four, it would be 
unlawful for any person to send such 
drugs to any one in Rochester. 

Dr. Wright:—It says that in the act. 
Donald McKesson:—It says “in in- 
terstate commerce’’—it does not catch 
the intrastate. 
Dr. Wright: 
must register. 
Donald McKesson: 
the goods. 

Dr. Wright:—He buys them, and 
that sense he is a dealer. 

Donald McKesson:—Does buying and 
selling cover it? 

Dr. Wright:—Certainly. You could 
not sell under this act an ounce of mor- 
phine to a physician in the State of 
New York without registering that sale 
and the man to whom you sold it 
would have to be registered and be 
licensed under this act. If this act 
should become a law and any physician 
in the State of New York sends to a 
house in New York city for a quantity 
of these drugs he must be registered 
under this act or you cannot send him 
these drugs. 

Albert Plaut:—The seller registers it, 
but suppose the rascally physician 
makes no record and keeps no record, 
how can you prove that he is not ac- 
tually dispensing all his stuff in legitl. 
mate cases requiring the use of mor- 
phine 

Dr. Wright: 
ters—— 
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The moment he regis- 


Plaut:—If he does not regis- 


Wright:—You cannot under this 
act sell him 
Albert Plaut:—But there will be peo- 
ple who will sell him—the honest man 
will not do it, but this law will put a 
premium on the dishonest person. 
Dr. Wright:—No law can absolutely 
correct an evil. You have got to part- 
ly correct it, and leave it to the moral 
sense of the people to see that the law 
carried out. I do not say that the 
in the use of narcotics is going 
stampel out entirely by this 
act, but it will be reduced to a min- 
imum, If a physician in Rochester 
sends to you for an ounce of morphine 
you cannot send it to him under this 
act unless he is registered; you would 
be breaking the law. I would like to 
see written into this act that only a 
certain class of retail druggists should 
handle these drugs, but we cannot do 
that, that is class legislation. How- 
ever, you can only sell to the regis- 
tered physician. . 
Albert Plaut:—In line with what Dr. 
Wright has stated I think it would 
strengthen the bill materially by put- 
ting in section 1, line 8, after the word 
“retail’ the words “or dispenses,” 
which would make it read “or dis- 
tributes at wholesale or retail, or dis- 
penses the aforesaid drugs.” I think 
it may be thot it would overcome the 
objection of every one in this room. 
Dr. Wright:—I think I can persuade 
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the committee to do that. Personally I 
am agreeable to it. 

William Jay Schieffelin:—The words 
“or dispenser’’ should be inserted on 
the first page in line eight. 

M. K. Layton:—None of the members 
can sell to any physician unless he is 
registered. You must keep the name 
on record and refer to that, 

Dr. Wright:—Just what re ill 
be required to be kept is ane 
ter to be considered. We thought it 
best to leave that to the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the ob- 
ject being not to put in any unneces- 
sary restriction on the legitimate trade. 
The question of the bond has been left 
open, because it is not the intention of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
quire a heavy bond from any legitimate 
trader, but when he discovers an ille- 
gitimate trader the object is to make 
him forfeit his bond and to drive him 
out of business. gfhis act is aimed at 
the illicit dealer and not at the legiti- 
mate manufacturer. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—This act, of 
course, has for its object to keep track 
of the drug mentioned, to see that they 
are sold through authorized channels, 
it does not put any restriction as to 
the quantity or anything like that. 

In reference to the reports that are 
to be sent in or to be called for at the 
option of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ary, is it not possible that notice 
might be sent to all registered whole- 
salers and retailers that they be re- 
to report sales to any indi- 
vidual in excess of a cerain quantity, 
so that that individual could be spot- 
ted and the matter could be traced, 
disregarding all the minor sales that 
would clutter up the record? 

Dr. Wright:—That is a matter which 
would have to be decided by regulation. 
We do not any of us know what will 
happen the next 5th of November, but 
I am perfectly certain that the Treas- 
ury Department as at present consti- 
tuted, will not write any regulations 
under this act without a thorough con- 
sultation with the legitimate interests 
in he drug trade. If you can persuade 
the secretary to write that particular 
regulation, well and good. I am in- 
clined to think that he would make 
the regulations as liberal as possible, 
and then possibly, finding they are not 
efficient, or that some of the respon- 
sible houses are not aiding the Treas- 
ury Department to put this law into 
effect, he might draw the lines stricter, 
It is better to do that, in my opinion, 
than to put rigid regulations into the 
act and then find them burdensome, 
and five years hence not be able to take 
them out of the act without much diffi- 
culty. 

There is something which should be 
clearly borne in mind—there is not a 
single word in this act that says that 
you shall not import or shall not sell, 
or shall not manufacture, these drugs, 
or deal in them, 

We carefully 
hibit,’’ we could 
clause in it, if we 
would be difficult 


word “pro- 
put a_ prohibiting 
wanted to, but it 
to get Congress to 
pass such a law. We realize that these 
drugs are essential. Sydenham, the 
great physician, said, ‘‘Medicine would 
go limping without opium.”’ There is 
no use of the word “prohibit,’”’ except 
in regard to opium prepared for smo- 
ing. That we have prohibited, but 
there is not a single thing in any inter- 
national compact or this law that says 
you shall not deal in these drugs. But 
the law says, if you do it, you shall do 
it so that the American peopl- can see 
what you are doing. 

Charles A. West:—With regard sec- 
tion 2, the following is from the report 
of the Special Committee:—*‘A provi- 
sion should be made covering imported 
alkaloids, else these will be imported 
and without any restriction or record.”’ 
When this matter was brought to the 
attention of Dr. Wright and the com- 
mittee, a further proviso was made to 
cover this point, following after the 
word “section,’”’ line 15 of page 4, being 
the end of Section 2 as now printed. 
The additional proviso is as follows:— 

Provided further, That all further man- 
ufactured products, compounds, salts, de- 
rivatives or preparations of the aforesaid 
original drugs, to wit, opium and coca 

“leaves, imported from foreign countries 
shall, in addition to any import. duty im- 
posed thereon, have affixed thereto in lieu 
of the revenue tax stamps prescribed by 
section two of this act for opium and 
coca leaves, those labels or marks as pre- 
scribed in the next preceding proviso to be 
affixed to further manufactured products, 
compounds, or salts, derivatives and prep- 
arations of said original drugs, to wit, 
opium and coca leaves, of domestic manu- 
facture. Such labels and marks shall be 
affixed and cancelled by the owner or im- 
porter of the further manufactured prod- 
ucts, compounds, salts, derivatives or 
preparations of the aforesaid original 
drugs, to wit, opium and coca leaves, 
while they are in the custody of the prop- 
er customs house officers; and such fur- 
ther manufactured products, compounds, 
salts, derivatives or preparations imported 
shall not pass out of the custody of the 
said officers until the labels and marks 
have been affixed and cancelled; and the 
owner or importer of such further man- 
ufactured products, compounds, deriva- 
tives and preparations shall be liable to 
the penal provisions prescribed by this 
act, 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—I do not see 
why the imported alkaloids are to pay 
the additional tax to put on the labels. 

Charles A. West:—There is no tax on 
alkaloids. The tax is on the original 
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loids manufactured here are taxed 
through the drugs being taxed. If you 
allow the alkaloids to be imported 
without the same tax you make it un- 
even. 

Charles A. West:—Dr. Wright called 
the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the tax would be very small 
on alkaloids—the tax on opium was 
only five cents a pound, and it pays a 
customs duty of $1.50. 

Cc. Mahlon Kline: 
are to be sent at the expense of the 
government, and the domestic sorts to 
be at the expense of the manufacturer, 

Albert Plaut:—It says, “the owner or 
importer shall affix the stamp.” 

Dr. Wright:—I think that is a very 
minor point. It strikes me that the 
tariff on alkaloids is a pretty high 
protective tariff, and the German dele- 
gation at The Hague got a great deal 
of amusement out of the American 
delegation by calling our attention to 
the fact that the tax on alkaloids is 
the only thing we had done in the way 
of Federal legislation, and that was 
for the benefit of the American manu- 
facturer and not in the interest of 
humanity. 

Donald McKesson:—Tnhere is a little 
legal point—these stamps, by reading 
of the law, show that the tax has been 

In the imported drugs they do 
show the tax has been paid, be- 
the tax has not been paid. 
Wright:—We cannot tax a 
foreign product. 

Donald McKesson: 
make legal trouble? 

Charles A. West:—The proposed law 
says, “In lieu of the prescribed revenue 
tax stamps, such labels or marks as 
will show the payment of the revenuc 
taxes on the original drugs before the 
same were further manufactured or 
compounded.” 

Dr. Wrizght:—I grant Dr. Schieffe- 
lin’s argument, that taere would be a 
slight advantage. There is hardly an 
advantage to the importer of foreign 
alkaloids. he has to pay customs duty. 
The foreign manufacturer of alkaloids, 
to my mind, has no advantage over the 
domestic manufacturer. 

Albert Plaut:—It has the same 
effect—it reduces the duty on mor- 
phine from 3.5 to 4 cents an ounce, and 
the duty on cocaine from 10 to 15 cents 
an ounce. That is an advantage to 
the importer as compared with the 
manufacturer here. 

Dr. Wright:—The importer 
duty on his imported goods—— 

Albert Plaut:—So does the manu- 
facturer pay an importation duty on 
his raw material. The effect is to re- 
duce the import duty on cocaine from 
10 to 15 cents an ounce, and on mor- 
phine from 38 to 4 cents an ounce. 
Whetner that is material or not, I am 
not prepared to state. 

Dr. Wrighnt:—I should be glad 
advocate an increase in the tariff 
25 per cent. on imported alkaloids. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—What is 
reason for not having them pay 
stamp on the alkaloids which are 
ported? 

Dr. Wrignt:—I really 
it is worth making a 
This further’ provision, which Mr. 
West has offered is based on section 
10 of the oleomargarine act. I do not 
think there is much point in it. Under 
the present tariff laws you are im- 
porting only a minimum amount. 

Cc. Mahlon Kline:—The tariff mignt 
be reduced, or we might even have 
free trade. It seems to me we are 
asking the domestic manufacturer to 
do this and that, and we should give 
him additional protection, 

Dr. Wright:—That is 
sacrifices we will have 
members of the N. W. D. 
the interest of humanity. 

Wm, Jay Schieffelin:—What 
does it do? 

Dr. Wright:—The point is you could 
alter the law so as to make the gov- 
ernment responsible, but I do not think 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
would want to do that. 

Albert Plaut:—Why not require that 
the importer or owner snall buy these 
stamps at the rate of 15 cents an 
ounce for cocaine, and 5 cents an 
ounce for morphine? Nothing for the 
domestic product, but for the imported 
product, which is small, but may be- 
come large; this arrangement should 
be made. 

Dr. Wright:—I do not think we 
could get the Treasury Department to 
consent to that. It has not been done 
under the tobacco laws or the oleo- 
margarine laws. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—Saying they 
would not do it is not giving a reason 
why it should not be done. What is 
the reason why it should not be done? 

Dr. Wright:—Our revenue laws are 
the result of well thought out princi- 
ples, and have been on the statute 
books for many years, and it would 
be difficult to get an innovation. That 
is why we have no innovation in this 
bill so far as revenue is concerned. 
There is not a single innovation in 
the proposed measure. If you had 
that done in connection with this bill 
you would have the tobacco interests 
after you. 

Albert Plaut:—It is being done, the 
importer of foreign cigars must affix 
an internal revenue stamp, for which 
he pays. 

Dr. Wright:—These marks and la- 
bels are not going to cost anything, 
they are his to affix. 
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Albert Plaut:—Why not 
marks or 


importer pay for these 
labels? 

Dr. Wright—I see your point, but it 
sounds to me somewnat trivial. 

Thomas F, Main:—It makes no dif- 
ference, if it is done—we should have 
it right. 

Dr. Wright:—I will talk it over with 
the committee, but I am pretty certain 
our committee will not take it 
seriously, 

M. W. Stewart:—I ask why this 
objection made to the importer buying 
these stamps and putting them on the 
goods, when the domestic manufac- 
turer is required to buy them? 

Dr. Wright:—The domestic 
facturer does not pay for them. 

Albert Plaut:—The European manu- 
facturers in this line of goods work 
under agreements, which in our country 
are illegal, and which are very often 
fostered by the respective governments 
on the other side, and at times one or 
the other manufacturer may indulge in 
too large a purchase of raw material, 
and he has an oversupply on hand 
which, under the agreement with his 
competitors in hjs own country, he can- 
not sell to advantage there and he 
dumps this “truck,” that is the techni- 
cal expression, on some foreign market. 
A cocaine manufacturer may have an 
overstock and may be willing to sell 
it at cost, or at a loss even, and in 
such cases this difference, slight though 
it be, of 10 or 15 cents an ounce on 
cocaine, may enable him to land these 
goods here to the advantage of the 
American manufacturer. It is practi- 
cally a reduction of the tariff duty on 
these two alkaloids and it can be read- 
ily overcome by making a charge for 
these marks or stamps, equivalent to 
the tax on the raw material which the 
American manufacturer pays. At the 
same time I[ agree with Dr. Wright, it 
is a trivial matter, and I think we may 
safely leave it to the good sense of the 
commission. 

Donald McKesson:—I would like to 
know from Dr. Wright in regard to the 
tax on the crude material, if it is put 
on, how the invasion of the premises 
will be effected for revenue purposes? 

Dr, Wright:—There will be a certain 
invasion under the General Revenue 
Statutes, to be made under section 11 
of the bill. 

Donald McKesson:—You referred in 
your remarks a short time ago to the 
desire of those who took part in the 
conferences at The Hague to prevent 
the leaking out of secret processes— 
how can the manufacturer of an article 
be expected to lay open his secret 
processes and have these processes 
known to revenue inspectors who may 
not keep secret the information which 
they obtained? 

Dr. Wright:—Under the _ Internal 
Revenue laws it is .a serious mis- 
demeanor for an inspector to divulge 
anything of that rature, 

Donald McKesson:—New processes 
are coming out, synthetic processes are 
coming along and how is that feature 
to be handled? 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—As I under- 
stand it the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue will have a conference with 
the manufacturers and they will tell 
him what the average production is 
from a given amount, and all that the 
inspector will have to check will be so 
much crude drug went into process and 
so much alkaloid came out. If there 
is a great discrepancy, they may he 
called upon to explain why. I am per- 
fectly sure from what we know of such 
methods of inspection, as to the steps 
in the intervening process. 

Dr. Wright:—I understand that is the 
idea of the gentlemen who formed the 
joint committee having this matter in 
charge. 

Donald McKesson:—The advantage of 
synthetic processes lies in the secrecy 
of the process, in the public not know- 
ing that such a thing exists. We will 
suppose that synthetic cocaine was 
not known. One manufacturer dis- 
covers it. As soon as that is publicly 
known the other manufacturer might 
start looking for a synthetic process, 
which they might not have thought of 
previously, 

Dr. Wright:—There might be some 
unfaithful revenue officer, but he will 
be covered by the law, 

Donald McKesson:—Will not the yield 
be made a matter of public record? 

Dr. Wright:—Yes, it might. 

Donald McKesson:—That might show 
there was some special process going 
on and might lead to the discovery of 
what the process was. 

Dr. Wright:—We have now in our 
office records furnished by the manu- 
facturers of the amount of morphine 
used. It is an internal revenue record 
and is confidential. Mr. Schieffelin 
raised that point at Washington and I 
thought it was cleared up. 

Donald McKesson:—I understand the 
Internal Revenue Department traces a 
thing like that very closely. The in- 
gredients are weighed out for inspec- 
tion. 

Dr. Wright:—The law does not re- 
quire a record of the process of the 
manufacturer, but only the intake and 
output, 

Donald McKesson:—In the case of 
chewing tobacco, the inspector stands 
there when the ingredients are weighed 
out and figures out his results from 
the ingredients, as to what the output 


shall be, 


manu- 








Dr. Wright:—He is forbidden to make 
that public, 

Albert Plaut:—In one case there is a 
tax on the manufactured product. In 
this case there is no tax on the manu- 
factured product. 

Donald McKesson:—In the case of 
chewing tobacco, they use a tax-paid 
article. 

Dr. Wright:—The same question came 
up at The Hague, and it was thor- 
oughly threshed out. 

Donald McKesson:—How 
Germans. handle it? 

Dr. Wright:—They objected to enter- 
ing into any agreement that would 
mean the divulging of trade secrets. 

Donald McKesson:—Do they tax 
tinished products, or the material that 
enters into the products? 

Dr. Wright:—Not at all. 
internal revenue tax. 

O. L. Biebinger:—Referring to the 
matter of tax to be paid by the do- 
mestic manufacturer of opium and co- 
caine, that may seem trivial in the 
matter of domestic trade, yet in export 
trade it becomes a matter of very con- 
siderable importance. Take, for in- 
stance, the foreign countries, and they 
are governed by the kilo. That imrme- 
diately involves a quantity of 35 
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ounces. Take 15 cents an ounce on 
cocaine, and that means something 
over $5 a kilo. Such a difference in 


cost to the foreign importer makes it 
prohibitive so far as the American 
preduct is concerned. Is there any 
drawback on the tax so paid? 

Dr. Wright:—There is a section in the 


bill that covers that. Section 5 pro- 
vides :— 
Sec. 5. That under such regulations, 


and upon the filing of such notices, entries 
and bods as the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may prescribe, any 
of the aforesaid drugs, their salts, deriv- 
atives or preparations, may be removed 
from a customs warehouse or from the 
place of manufacture or storage for ex- 
port, free of the revenue taxes imposed by 
section two of this act; but upon the reim- 
portation of any such drugs, their salts, 
derivatives or preparations the same shall 
be held in the custody of the collector of 
customs until the required internal-reve- 
nue stamps in payment of the tax and the 
labels and marks imposed by this act have 
beene placed thereon. 

O. L. Biebinger:—1If it is necessary to 
have the government inspector there to 
supervise these operations, it will make 
it prohibitive, and no one could manu- 
facture under those conditions. 

Dr. Wright:—It does not go out of 
bond. If you are exporting it or have 
it in a bonded warehouse, you have not 
paid the tax. 

O. L. Biebinger:—You must move it 
from the bonded warehouse to the man- 
ufacturing plant. These processes are 
continuous and not periodical. We 
would have to designate a certain 
quantity and get a drawback on it, be- 
cause you cannot separate the manu- 
facture. The manufacturing is con- 
tinuous, probably for eight or ten 
months. Under the rules and regula- 
tions describing the return of the tax 
on denatured alcohol, you are obliged 
to have a government Official on the 
premises to supervise the operation. 

Dr. Wright:—You do not pay the cx- 
pense of that. It is paid out of the 
revenue which accrues under the act. 

O. L. Biebinger:—In the use of alco- 
hol in former years, when it was not 
denatured, you were obliged to have a 
zovernment official on the premises, 
and the manufacturer was obliged to 
pay him. 


Albert Plaut:—Section 5 does not 
cover it, but section 11 does cover this 
point. 

Wm. Jay Schieffelin:—For some of 


the coca leaves which we manufacture 
into cocaine we again, according to 
this section, will have to pay, whereas 
coca leaves which have been exported 
ana bought in Hamburg by a manu- 
facturer will not have to pay the tax. 

I want to make a point of order that 
we are spending a great deal of time 
on What concerns a comparatively few 
houses in the country, whereas the 
other clauses which Mr. West will 
bring forward concern the whole case, 
and I think we should pass on. 

Charles A. West:—In regard to sec- 
tion 3, our committe says, “This sec- 
tion seems to us to be objectionable in 
not defining the bond to be given and 
the books to be kept.” 

Dr. Wright:—We could bring out a 
half dozen sections, based on internal 
revenue statutes already on the books, 
and we could define the bond. We 
thought it was much better to make 
that an administrative section, and 
leave it to regulation as to the bond. 
The policy will be not to require an ex- 
cessive bond. TI believe the smallest 
bond required by the Treasury Depart- 
ment is only $5. I take it for granted 
that the bonding will be based on some 
well defined scheme, perhaps according 
to output, amount of capital invested, 
ete. It would be almost impossible to 
say in that section what the amount of 
the bond should be. The section would 
necessarily be strung out to unusual 
length in order to cover that point. 
The bonding would be divided into two 
classes, and that will be settled again 
by conference between the trade inter- 
ests and the Treasury Department 
when regulations are to be made. 

We have drawn the section in regard 
to keeping books very liberally. If we 
were to state in the act what records 
were to be kept, what returns were to 
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be rendered, you might find that oner- 
ous in the statute, and would not be 
able easily to get rid of it. In the prac- 
tical working of this section, the regu- 
lations are made by the Treasury De- 
partment, anf if they are too strict, in 
some cases, they can be relaxed. If 
they are not strict enough, as devel- 
oped by experience, the rules and regu- 
lations can be amended and be made 
stricter, 

If found necessary the regulations 
could be drawn more strictly to cover 
the physicians who become licensed un- 
der this act. In the case of manufac- 
-turers, who are doing a perfectly legit- 
imate business, and conforming to the 
law, the regulations should be very lib- 
eral. As the section stands, there is 
no intention of injuring the reputation 
of a legitimate business man, 

Charles A. West:—The report of the 
Committee on Section 4 is as follows:— 
“As at present drawn, it ig doubtful if 
common carriers will accept for inter- 
state shipment any of the specified ar- 
ticles, as the burden would be upon 
them to ascertain if the parties to 
whom the merchandise was consigned 
were those who had paid the special 
tax.” 

(There was no further discussion on 
this section.) 

Charles A. West:—In regard to sec- 
tion 6, the statement of the committee 
is as follows:—‘‘The minimum penalty 
should be stricken out. In the recent 
revised penal code only a maximum 
penalty is provided for, and this is cer- 
tainly in accordance with the best 
thought on modern penal legislation.”’ 

Dr. Wright:—I do not think the com- 
mittee is quite right on the minimum 
penalty having been abandoned by the 
government, because it is in several 
statutes; I think it is in the corpora- 
tion tax law. The reason we put in 
that provision was because of the ex- 
nerience in the Philippine Islands under 
the act of March 5, 1905, which prohib- 
ited the importation and use in the 
Philippine Islands of morphine or co- 
caine except for medicinal purposes, 
and the law had a maximum fine only. 
The result was that if a smuggler was 
caught the judge would warn him and 
fine him $25 or $50, which virtually be- 
came a license for that man to smug- 
gle. There were several remarkable 
cases. One was that of a man named 
Greene, who filled a position of trust, 
and had been fined $50 several times. 
He was finally caught importing nearly 
5,000 pounds of opium. He had been 
importing it for several months, and 
the fine practically became a license to 
smuggle. No legitimate dealer likely to 
be affected by this bill need fear that 
minimum fine, because section 3229 of 
the revised, statutes, which is incor- 
porated in section 11 of the bill, says:— 

Sec. 3229. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the advice and consent of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, may com- 
promise any civil or criminal case arising 
under the internal-revenue laws instead of 
commencing suit thereon; and, with the 
advice and consent of the said secretary 
and the recommendation of the Attorney- 


General, he may compromise any such 
case after a suit thereon has been com- 
menced. Whenever a compromise is made 


in any case there shall be placed on file in 
the office of the commissioner the opinion 
of the solicitor of internal revenue, or of 
the officer acting as such, with his rea- 
sons therefor, with a statement of the 
amount of tax assessed, the amount of 
additional tax or penalty imposed by law 
in consequence of the neglect or delin- 
quency of the person against whom the 
tax is assessed, and the amount actually 
paid in accordance with the terms of the 
compromise. 

I remember in Washington there 
was a fear, and Dr. Schieffelin stated 
it plainly, that a drug clerk might in- 
advertently break this law, and the 
question arose as to whether it would 
be Dr. Schieffelin or the clerk who 
would come under the operation of the 
act, and Mr. Payne told him that, as 
head of the firm, he would be respon- 
sible. This was a serious condition, 
because mistakes might be made by a 
legitimate manufacturer. We went 
over it carefully again, and we wrote 
in section 3229. No mistake made in 
the ordinary transaction of business 
would be prosecuted by the govern- 
ment. It,would be compromised, but 
the illicit dealer who is registered— 
and lots of these fellows will register; 
they will go to some obscure collec- 
tion district and register, and will go 
into the business—are the fellows we 
get under the minimum fine. Put a 
maximum fine there, and the judge 
may take some pity on a man and 
fine him $25 or $50, which simply gives 
him a license to continue the illicit 
trade. The minimum fine is aimed to 
catch that class of offenders. We es- 
tablished a maximum as well as a 
minimum fine in the Philippines, and 
the result is the illegal importation 
there has been practically wiped out. 
The judges mostly fine those who are 
convicted $1,000. 

Cc. Mahlon Kline:—The situation is a 
very hard one for you to go home to 
your retail dealers and friends in the 
trade and explain to them. Dr. Wright 
says the Treasury Department is 
lenient and good-natured, and will for- 


give almost everything, but recently 
we have not found them so. We were 
guilty of a minor offense—we recov- 
ered a little alcohol in the manufac- 
ture of a soluble essence of ginger, a 
few ounces a year, and the govern- 
ment inspectors found it out; they 


were very lenient and fined us $1,800, 


more than we will ever make out of 
essence of ginger as long as we are 


in business. The bond should be men- 
tioned, the books to be kept should be 
mentioned, and they ,should be more 
clearly defined just what we may ex- 
pect under the bill. When you hear 
Dr. Wright reassure you about these 


matters it seems very satisfactory, but 
when I go home and explain to some 
of my friends in the retail trade what 


the Treasury Department will do or 
will not do, my explanations are not 
so persuasive as those of Dr. Wright, 


and they want to know, ‘‘Why should 


not this be included in the bill?” 

Mr. West has a clause that was 
drawn up to cover the point, and I 
would like him to read it to see 


whether that would not cover the bill. 
I cannot believe it is necessary to 
have a minimum fine. For a minor 
violation of the regulations, giving a 
wrong address, or a similar offense, 
according to the reading of the section, 
there would have to be a fine imposed 


of $100. The court might impose too 
small a fine, or they might not. I 
would like to see the minimum pen- 


alty admitted, and the books required 
under section 3 clearly defined. 

Charles A. West read the following :— 

That every person required to register 
under this act shall at the time of such 
registration give a bond, to be approved 
by the collector of the district wherein 
such registration is made, in the sum of 
not less than one hundred dollars ($100) 
nor more than ten thousand dollars 
($10.000), to be fixed by the said collector, 
according to the amount of business pro- 
posed to be done by such person in re- 
spect of said original drugs, their salts, 
derivatives or preparations, or any of 
them, with a right of appeal by such 
person to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in respect to the amount of said 
bond, the said bond being conditioned that 
the person so registering shall comply 
with a:l of the requirements of this act. 
Additional sureties may be required by the 
collector from time to time. Every such 
person shall execute a new bond when- 
ever required so to do by said collector, 
conditions as above provided, but the 
penal sum of such new bond shall not 
be fixed or computed by said collector in 
excess of ten thousand dollars. Such new 
bond shall be in lieu of any former bond 
or bonds of such person in respect to all 
liabilities accruing after its approval by 
said collector. 

Every person who by the terms of this 
act is required to register with the col- 
lector of internal revenue as aforesaid, 
shall daily enter or cause to be entered in 
a book kept by him for that purpose at 
every place of business or professional oc- 
cupation maintained by him, at which 
said articles shall be received, sold or 
distributed, an accurate account of all 
of said articles so received, sold and dis- 
tributed at such place, setting forth the 
quantity in each instance so received, sold 
and resi- 


or distributed, with the name 
dence or principal place of business or 
professional occupation of the person 


from whom received, and of the persor to 
whom sold or distributed. 

Dr. Wright's criticism on that was 
that if this limit was made in regard lo 
the amount of business to be done we 
would be constantly annoyed by reve- 
nue agents trying to find out how much 
business we did. 

Benjamin I. Jackson:—Referring to 
the statement of Mr. Kline in reference 
to the leniency of government officials, 
I wish to corroborate that statement. 
Our firm, George L. Claflin Co., had 
one or two interesting experiences with 
government officials, in both instances 


with officials of the Revenue Depart- 
ment. It to me would seem most un- 
wise to exact an anti-narcotic bill, 


leaving it too much to the wisdom and 
intelligence of the men in the Internal 
tevenue Department, or any other gov- 
ernment official who might have juris- 
diction. When an individual becomes 
a government official it seems to 
change his nature somewhat and he ap- 
parently feels that there is no one to 
question his judgment or authority, 
and hence individuals and firms are 
liable to suffer. 

The case I refer to was similar to 
that experienced by the Smith, Kline & 
French Co. of Philadelphia. We have, 
under the authority of the Internal 
Revenue Department, a still for the re- 
covery of alcohol, but without any re 
striction from the Revenue Department 
as to the limitations or uses for which 
this still may be used. We recovered 
alcohol from pharmaceuticals and also 
in a small way recovered alcohol from 
extract of vanilla. On a visit of two 
revenue officials to our store they re- 
ported, after an examination in our 
laboratory, that everything appeared 
to be conducted satisfactorily with the 
exception that possibly we should not 
have recovered alcohol from extract 
of vanilla. Within a few days we re- 
ceived final notice from the local rev- 
enue officials that we were subject to a 
fine or tax of $150 for the three years 
during which we had recovered alcohol 
from extract of vanilla. While in re- 
covering alcohol from extract of va- 
nilla we supposed we were clearly 
within our rights, the government of- 
ficials apparently did not take this at 
all into consideration. The enforce- 
ment of the fine was suspended until 
after the settlement of the suit against 
Smith, Kline & French Co., which they 
had been testing. When this was de 
cided adversely that company we 
paid our fine. In other words, it ap- 
parently makes no difference to the 
government officials whether the of- 
fense is entirely unintentional and un- 
premeditated or whether it is deliber- 
ate. 


to 
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Charles A. West:—The committee is 
very much pleased to get so many ex- 
pressions of opinion from members, and 


it is evident the committee still has 
more work to do in connection with 
this subject. At this time I move a 


vote of thanks of the association to Dr. 
Wright for his very entertaining ad- 
dress. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Meyer:—We will refer this 
report to the Board of Control, to take 
the usual course, 

William Jay Schieffelin:—I move that 
the association approve in general 
terms of the purposes and general plan 
cf the bill, and that the special com- 
mittee be continued in charge of the 
matter. That does not interfere with 
the action in referring the report to 
the Board of Control. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

W. V. Smith:—Mr. President, I move 
that a committee of five be appointed 
to prepare resolutions of thanks to the 
Committee on Entertainment for the 
splendid entertainment with which 
they have provided us this year. 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON RES- 

OLUTIONS OF THANKS TO ENTER- 
TAINMENT COMMITTEE. 


President Meyer:—I will appoint as 
such committee Walter V. Smith, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; W. W. Gibson, Albany, 
N. Y.; J. T. Doster, Birmingham, Ala.; 
C. KE. Lionberger, Quincy, Ill, and M. 
K, Layton, Houston, Tex. 


Election of Oflicers. 


President Meyer:—Gentlemen, it is 
now in order to take action upon the 
report of the Committee on Nomina- 
tions. The report was presented yes- 
terday, laid over for twenty-four hours 
under the rules, and now comes up for 
action. 

Edgar W. Taylor:—I move that the 
report be adopted and that the secre- 
tary be authorized to cast one ballot 
for the members of the association 
electing the nominees reported by the 
Committee on Nominatéons to the re« 
spective offices stated. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 

Secretary Toms:—As_ instructed, I 
cast the bailot of the members present 


for the gentlemen nominated by the 
Committee on Nomination. 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, the 
nominees presented by the Committee 
on Nomination have been elected to 
the various offices indicated. 


The election of the chairman of the 
Committee on Proprietary Goods is now 
in order. 


Election of Chairman of Committee 
on Proprietary Goods, 


Charles S. Martin:—I move that Will- 
iam P. Ritchey, of New York, be elect- 
ed as chairman of the Committee on 
Proprietary Goods. 

W. W. Gibson:—I second the motion. 

Cc. P. Walbridge:—I move that the 
secretary be authorized to cast the 
ballot of the members present in favor 
of the election of Mr. Ritchey as chair- 
man of the Committee on Proprietary 
Goods. (Motion seconded and carried.) 


Secretary Toms:—I duly cast the bal- 
lot as instructed. 

President Meyer:—Mr. W. P. Ritchey 
has been elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Proprietary Goods for the 
ensuing year. 

We will now 
tee on Time and 
Meeting. 


hear from the Commit- 
Place for the Next 


Report of the Committee on Time 
and Place for the Next Meeting. 


Mr. Lucien E. Hall, as chairman of 
the committee, presented the report:— 

Your committee respectfully submit the 
following report:— 

Invitations were received from’ White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Colorado 
Springs, Colo., through their respective 
convention bureaus and publicity associa- 
tions. ; 

Cincinnati extended an invitation 
through its Chamber of Commerce. 

The Governor of Missouri, the Mayor of 
St. Louis, and the Association of Retail- 
ers of St. Louis extended an invitation, 
and our members attending the conven- 
tion in Dallas in 1910 will never forget how 
we were held up on the way at St. Louis 


and so royally entertained we could not 
even find a hotel that would take our 
money. 

Richmond, with her usual hospitality, 


again, after three years, extends an invi- 
tation through the Governor of the State, 
the Mayor of their city, Chamber of Com- 
merce and the wholesale druggists of 
Richmond. 

Last year Mr. Groover, of the Groover- 
Stewart Drug Company, of Jacksonville 
Fla., urged our association to meet in his 
city. This vear invitations were received 
from the Governor of Florida, the Mayor 


of Jacksonville and the Board of Trade 
as well as the wholesale druggists of 
Jacksonville. As our association has 
never held a convention in that section 
of our country, and after fully consider- 
ing all points, your committee recom- 
mends that the next meeting of the asso- 


ciation be held in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Your committee would recommend that 
the exact time be fixed by the incoming 
Committee on Arrangements and Enter- 
tainment some time in November, 1913, 


but would suggest that the date be made 
not earlier than November 17, 1913, as 
tourist rates cannot be secured before No- 
vember 1, 

Invitations were received from Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Peoria, Ill., for 1914; also 


an invitation from San Francisco for 
1915. But as this committee cannot deal 
in futures we would respectfully refer 
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matters to a future committee o1 
and place. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Lucien B. Hall 
J. A. Gallagher, 
George B. Hubbard 
Lynn Fort, 
S. Massing] 


these 
time 


im, 
Committee 

the rules, 
Tims 


hours 


Meyer:—Under 
of the Committee or 


President 
the report 
and Place will lay 
Is there any further business? 

On motion, the meeting adjourned 
until 10 o’clock Friday morning. 


over for two 


FIFTH SESSION. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1912 
Meyer called the 
to order at 10:30 o'clock a. m 

Secretary Toms read the minutes of 
the last session, which were approved. 

President Meyer:—We will now hear 
the report of the Committee on Trans- 
portation, Chas. W. Whittlesey, of 
New Haven, chairman 

Mr. Whittlesey presented 
port: 


President meeting 


the re- 


Report of Transportation Committee, 


From the old of 
ancient times reaching from Lokara 3nd 
the unknown interior of Asia over vast 
stretches of desert to the Mediterranean 
with its camal caravans, which are re- 
ally the earliest known trade-routes, to 
the transatlantic liner and the trans- 
continental express is a far ery; but to- 
day there are used methods of transpor- 
tation in bringing some of the articles we 
handle to the consumer that would com- 
pare with the ship of the desert on the 
Bokara route of 4,00 years ago something 
as the turtle does to the jack rabbit. The 
man with the load balanced on his head 
in the midst of the Hottentot country is 
a part of the transportation end of the 
drug business, as surely as the five-ton 
truck that rolls out of the factory yard 
to the freight station, or the 120-ton lo- 
comotive which continues the journey. 
The needs of primitive man brought 
demand for transportation other than that 
he could furnish himself. Each _ indivi- 
dual did everything required for its own 
support. Later the family unit performed 
the duties of a group, still later the tribe, 
and so on, but as the capacity of the 
race broadened it was found that certain 
ones could do certain things better than 
others, and labor thus came to be an ob- 
ject of barter and the product of labor 
came to be an object of trade. Thus if 
gradually came about that the product 
of labor was not where the consumer 
wanted it, or the consumer discovered 
that some distant part of the earth con- 
tained or produced something he wanted 
and for which he could give something 
of value which he possessed. Hence the 
product must be moved to a convenient 
place for the consumer and our trans- 
portation troubles began. But as labo 
began to specialize so men began to spe- 
cialize in transportation. Some men could 
handle a mule or a camel or a ship bet- 
ter than cthers and the movers of things 
so specialized that at last they had to 
have an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion appointed over them to see that they 
did not specialize the consumer off the 
earth, and at the same time upset their 
own little bowl of porridge. 

With the pen and the brain of a ready 
writer one could imagine a romance might 
be constructed on this subject and many 
of our trade papers have given us in- 
teresting accounts of how the products 
of far off lands are transported through 
many agencies until at last placed in the 
consumers’ hand. But it is not within 
the capacity of the writer to do this or 
within the scope of the work contem- 
plated for this committee. 

What is there in the present transpor- 
tation end of the wholesale drug business 
that can be improved? 

What legal means may be utilized 
bring about better situations? And 

What has been and is dojng during the 
year under review? 

There are two opinions 
railroads, usually dependent 
side the personal interest is. 

A railroad man will say he honestly be- 
lieves there is $2 value in a property for 
every $1 of capitalization, while O, C. 
Barber in Pearson's would make you be- 
lieve that the railroads were running 
steamship lines on the water in their cap- 
italization 

The Railway Business Assoc’ation points 
out the necessary eight and one-half bil- 
lion to be spent (largely among their 
own members) in order to barely keep up 
with replacements and to provide for an 
estimated 32 per cent, increased traffic 
in this current half decade. 

Still the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion calmly declares that the railroads 
have not shown justification for a pro- 
posed advance and the advance came not. 

While we have not arrived at govern- 
ment ownership, we are in the midst of 
a period of government control of trans- 
portation facilities. A leading professor 
in history said in reply to our question, 
Will this period, in the light of history, 
stand out pre-eminently as one of marked 
government control over transportation 
facilities? No, because I believe we will 
have still more of it. 

President Mellen says this progress of 
government control is in the direction of 
government ownership. 

President Taft has said that 
now vested in the Interstate 
Comimiussion is appalling. 
Commissioner Prouty, 
Commerce Commission, said in a speech 
before the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh:— 
(Prouty, March 28, 1912, annual dinner 
Traffic Club, Pittsburgh.) 

“When we became a member—Decem- 
ber, 1896—the supreme court in the follow- 
ing spring decided that the commission 
had no authority to prescribe a maxi- 
mum rate. Not long after he wrote a 
magazine article, taking the ground that 
there could be no regulation without this 
power. This idea was denounced and bit- 
terly condemned as socialistic and impos- 
sible. What at that time was regardeu 
as extreme has become axiomatic. It is 
universally issumed to-day that inter- 
state rates and practices must be regu- 
vated. 

“When once the rate has 
must be and is maintained. 


oriental trade-routes 


no 
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concerning our 
upon which 


the power 
Commerce 


of the Interstate 


been filed it 
On ‘the othe. 


OIL PAINT AND 


exercises the 
rate shall be 


hand 
right 


the government now 
of determining what 
filed. From now on what the gross rev- 
enue shall be rests with the government 
mainly and increasingly with the federal 
government, 

“But law must not so adjust the charges 
of a railroud as to deprive it of a fair 
return for the use of its property as a 
whole. So the protection of both the pub- 
lic and the railroad lies in the intelligence 
ind judgment of the regulating body, 
whether Congress, State Legislature or 
Interstate Commerce Commission.”’ 

This principle of control is then firmly 
established as is plainly indicated in re- 
cenit results. A study of the evidence in 
the recent cases (the Eastern Case Docket 
3,400) (the Western Case Docket 3,500) be- 
tore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, report of which occupies ten vol- 
umes paged consecutively 6,309 pages, 
shows how powerful a control the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission exercises, 
and any one wishing to get a very clear 
idea of the reasons for withholding per- 
mission to advance should read the ar- 
ticle in the American Economic Review, 
December, 1911, by Prof. H. B. Hammond, 
of the Ohio State University. 

Prot. Hammond analyses the rate de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and ascertains the principles in- 
volved and concludes that while the com- 
mission has not undertaken to state a 
comprehensive theory of rate-making it 
is plain that their decisions are based 
upon a cost of service theory. This may 
or may not be a discovery on the part 
of the professor, as most of us regard 
that the fundamental theory of price 
and rate, but still the railroads, if not 
other business concerns, are apt some- 
times to try to get all the traffic will 
bear regardless of cost. Although his 
study ot this report is interesting in the 
extreme this report will not burden its 
readers with extended quotations there- 
from, except to mention one or two in- 
teresting facts brought out in the twen- 
ty-four pages of solid type. 
it is shown that class rates on Eastern 
lines have remained the same since 1887, 
although many changes in classification 
have practically amounted to advances. 
Advances on commodity rates have been 
made spasmodically for a decade, espe- 
cially from 1908 to 1907. Aside from com- 
modity rates no open effort was made to 
advance rates until 1908. Then the stren- 
uous opposition of shippers brought the 
whole matter before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and it resulted in the 
cases before referred to. 

The Pennsylvania railroad ton-mile rate 
had fallen from 0.686 cents in 1889 to 0.47% 
cents in IS9, the lowest ever reached. 
This downward tendency was checked by 
community of interest, the bigger roads 
getting control of the lesser until the 
ton-mile rate went from the lowest in 
1899 to the highest in 1904 and since then 
at practically a level. 

In general the railroad in 
of the commission tailed to 
the necessity of an advance, In 1907-8-9 
the net revenue declined, but this ten. 
dency was checked in 1910, when both 
gross and net revenues were the largest 
in the railroad history of the country and 
dividends larger and average rate higher, 
Prof. Hammond concludes by saying that 
if the railroads find their net revenues 
decreasing and can show that certain 
commodities are not bearing their share 
of the costs of transportation, they will 
find that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will lend an attentive ear. ‘But,’ 
we quote his last paragraph: 

“Unless tinancial conditions 
idly worse and seem likely to continue 
bad for some years, it is hardly likely 
that in the near future the commission 
will give its approval to a sweeping ad- 
vance in either class or commodity rates,”’ 
Again, we cannot commend this inter- 
esting resume too highly to students o? 
transportation problems. 

While 57 of the 70 answering the ques- 
tion on our card, do you think the de- 
nial by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of advance in freight rates on 
the Mastern roads is justifiable, replied 
yes, there still seems to be a feeling 
among many business men and indicated 
even by commissioners themselves, that 
the roads should not be pushed too hard, 

‘he railroad president’s path is not al- 
ways strewn with roses. He is ordered 
on one side to make rapid and expensive 
improvements, ample and prompt ser- 
vice and all that, while on the other hand 
he cannot make a price for the commo- 
dity that he has to offer or dictate the 
wage he shall pay. 

It is a time for 
opposition The 


as 


the opinion 
demonstrate 


Brow rap- 


co-operation and not 
roads must have credit 
or the necessary improvements and ad- 
ditions cannot be made. In January the 
car surplus was 4 per cent. of cars owned. 
On August 15 it was 3.1 per cent. and the 
tonnage had already reached the high- 
water mark of 197. This showing in 
View of tie big crops to move shows the 
necessity of increased equipment, for it 
takes but little to turn such a narrow 
margin of surplus into a serious shortage. 

The feeling we have attempted to ex- 
press is fore-shadowed in the reports ot 
the two preceding chairmen of this com- 
mittee. Mr. Groover said last year: 

“There was a time when there was a* 
feeling that the railroads were the enemy 
of the people, and in some parts of the 
country this feeling was engendered for 
poillual purposes, We are thankful to 
say, however, that to-day there is a feel- 
ing between the railroads and the people 
that each needs the other and that it is 
impossible for the one to grow and de- 
velop without the other. There is much 
for the transportation companies to do; 
there is much for the people to do. The 
closer they get together and the more 
that they feel the one needs the other the 
greater will be the development.” 
and Mr. Noyes said in 1910: 

“Should this association take any pub- 
lic stand in the present controversy over 
the proposed rate advances, your commit- 
tee recommends that any resolution or 
other action adopted should be in a spirit 
of broadminded fairness, with as careful 
regard for the welfare and prosperity of 
the carriers as for the welfare and pros- 
perity of our own members. The two wel- 
fares stand or fall together.” 

In 1996 Mr. Hover said:—‘It is not for 
the payer to decide the rate, it is not fair 
for the receiver to decide the rate. There 
must be a just arbiter.”’ 

In looking over twenty decisions of the 


DRUG REPORTER 


Commerce Commission, taken 

the writer was surprised to 
find ten in favor of railroads and ten-in 
favor of the shippers, and this, together 
with a reading of many decisions, con- 
firms the impression of its determination 
to be an absolutely fair arbiter between 
the railroad and the shipper. A few of 
the interesting decisions may be here 
mentioned, 

Questions coming wholly within a State, 
although on interstate road, do not 
come ‘unde interstate Commerce 
Commission. No, 1782. Opinion 
No. 3361: 

Where more than one route is avail- 
able, it is the duty of the carrier, in the 
absenee of instructions, to forward by 
route, taking lowest rate 

In August it came out that Adams 
American Express companies must 
charges brought by the Interstate 
merece Commission of overcharges and 
grenting unlawful concessions. The or- 
der concerning rates will be considered 
later. 

The Waterways Commission reported in 
April the necessity of putting water 
transportation under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, thus 
making it possible to control joint rates 
by a railroad line over its own steamship 
line to the intent that the custom ot a 
preferential joint rate over its own lines 
could not be refused over a competing 
line. 

In 


Interstate 
at random, 
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Com- 


Mareh a decision was handed down 
that if a railroad makes a low rate on 
traflic wholly within a State, even when 
forced to do so by order of a State com- 
mission, it must accord the same rate to 
interstate traffic moving under substan- 
tially the same conditions. The vote was 
a close one, 4 to 3. (Louisiana Commis- 
sion vs. St. Louis and South Western be- 
tween Louisiana and Texas). The minor- 
ity claimed that the remedy was in new 
legislation, 

The majority showed that a rate from 
Dallas into Eastern Texas was lower than 
from Shreveport, La., to same points. A 
60-cent rate took freight from Dallas 160 
miles, whereas 60 cents from Shreveport 
will carry only 55 miles, and that_the en- 
forced rate of the State Railroad Commis- 
sion made a discrimination against inter- 
state traffic. Quoting from the opinion:— 

“Held that if a State by exercise of its law- 
ful power establishes rates which the interstate 
carrier makes effective upon State traffic, that 
carrier does so with the full knowledge that 
the Federal Government requires it to apply 
such rates under like condition upon interstate 
traffic. To say that an interstate carrier may 
discriminate against interstate commerce be- 
cause of an order of a State commission would 
be to admit that a State may limit and pre- 
seribe the flow of commerce between the 
States.” 

And the opinion goes on to further main- 
tain Federal authority. 

The Western classification decision was 
suspended finally until January. Hearings 
are to be held in the meantime concern- 
ing the decision. 

H. G. Krake, committee of Commerce 
Club, St. Joseph, Mo., says that if objec- 
tions are no more serious in other large 
centers, he sees no reason why differences 
could not be harmonized. 

There are several hundred commodity 
rates and four general classifications— 
Maine, official, Western and Southern, 

No attempt has been made at a uniform 
Classification since 1908, 

Why not a uniform classification? 

A commodity rate is one applied to ma- 
terials of one kind or another, which for 
various reasons have been taken out of 
the classified list. For instance, it may 
be found that a rate on a given commod- 
ity shipped even in large quantities at the 
lowest classified rate would be prohibitory 
to the shipper, and so the article has been 
withdrawn and a special rate has been 
made upon it, which is called a commod- 
ity rate. This rate is then open to any 
shipper whether for one carload a year or 
ten a week. 

In February the 
vance proposed in 
35 cents, against 25 
ages, was denied by 


“minimum rate’ ad- 
New York teritory of 
cents for small pack- 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It was through the sugges- 
tion of Drug Trade Section of the Board 
of Trade and Transportation of New York 
city that it was taken to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

PANAMA CANAL. 

Hon. Frank K. Lane, inter 
merce commissioner, last year 
fect: 

“The railroads must soon 
competition by water more intense than 
any heretofore’ suffered—the all-water 
route estimated to be fourteen days from 
New York to San Francisco.” 

We are told the sunset gulf route prac- 
tically drove the clipper ships off the sea 
and made the Cape Horn route and the 
Panama Railroad more curiosities than 
real facilities, and in 1885 began the domi- 
nancy of the railroads in transcontinental 
traffic. In six years this route carried 
nearly 90 tons out of every 100 that moved 
from the Atlantic seaboard to California. 
Will the transcontinental railroad make 
rates that will discourage Panama steam- 
ship > Can they do it? 


tate 
said 


com- 
in ef- 


meet with 


lines? 

The transcontinental traffic is under 4,- 
000,000 tons—2 or 3 per cent. of all the ton- 
nage moving on the Western roads, If all 
this goes to the canal it is plain that this 
percentage would not be fatal to the rail- 
roads, but if the Eastern roads from De- 
troit east make combination rates via 
New York with connecting steamships 
through the canal to San Fronciseco, and 
also by steamships from New Orleans and 
the canal, the Western roads must meet 
them or lose some or nearly all of this 
through traffic. There will be some classes 
of freight that will stand a higher rate 
on account of time, and this class must 
continue to move in much the same old 
way. It is in the matter of rates rather 
than the loss of tonnage that Western 
roads will feel the competition, for they 
probably must meet them. 

But this is a report and not a prophecy. 
Still, at this writing a present and prac- 
tical question regarding the canal is be- 
fore uS; and even knowing that before 
this becomes a report the matter may 
be decided, a good, sound, common sense 
and a refined sense of justice demand a 
patient consideration of our stand on the 
toll question We have a hazy reputation 
to the acquisition of the canal zone. 
Let us hope the management of it may 
be so clear to wipe out any alleged 
stain at the inception. 


as 


as 


The agreement is plain in the treaty, 
though doubtless if somebody had thought 
in time, it would have been well to have 
the exception of American coastwise ships 
in paying tolls included. On the other 
hand, there is plenty of opinion that coast- 
wise shipping is well enough protected, 
for none but American built ships can 
compete in this tremendous traffic from 
Portland, Maine, to Portland, Ore., when 
the canal is open. Let every ton pay its 
fare through the canal and help our honor 
with the world. We all helped build it, 
why should a few of us sail our boats 
free in Uncle Sam’s bathtub. 

There is practically no change in the sit- 
uation in regard to inflammables since the 
report of 1911. The American Railway 
Association’s regulations are superseded 
by regulations prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission entitled 
“Regulations for the Transportation of 
Dangerous Articles Other Than Explo- 
sives.”’ Special attention is called to sec- 
tion 236 providing penalty. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission's 
and the American Railway Association's 
Bureau of Inflammables regulation went 
into effect March 31 last, and should be in 
the hands of all shipping departments of 
our members, 

From various members of the commit- 
tee were obtained comparative first class 
freight rates and from twelve widely dif- 
ferent points:— 


25 


miles. 


100 
miles. 
46c 


50 
miles. 
Average 30c 
Highest- 

Pueblo, 
Lowest 

Evansville, ; 14c se 

Elmi ° site we 25c 

Express rates from eleven of the same 
points for 50 pounds:— 


He 97¢ 


25 nO 
miles, 
Sle 


10 
miles. miles. 
Average 4lc 
Lowest— 

Portland, Ore 

Des Moines....... 

Evansville, Ind.... 

Topeka 
Seginaw 

Topeka ... 

Evansville, 

Topeka 
Hichest 

Quincey, Ill He R0c 

These rates are tabulated below, and 
show a wide difference in facilities among 
our members and may suggest to some 
where their facilities may be improved. 
(See further under Parcels Post and Ex- 
press.) 


35e 


Express 
100) «10 25 
mi. mi. mi. 
7s 25 35 


Freight 
A 
mi. 


—— 
50 
mi 
Portland, Ore.... 3B5 
Quiney, Ill 

Interstate ..... % 16 40 40 

State .. 30.8 50 65 
Knoxville 50 40 45 55 
Houston, 44 30 40 nO 
Des Moines..... e 25 30 0 
Pueblo, Col.—* 

West ae 7 10 

POE obs ceive sus : < 
Evansville, Ind.. 
Duluth 
Topeka, 
Elmira, N, 

Trolley 
Saginaw, 
Average 


50 
£0 


ay i f 2 on 

4 5 45 no 
20 

25 50 vis) 

30 46 41 0 | 

Miers Busch, of Philadelphia, also a 
member of this committee, has furnishea 
ihe committee a comprehensive rate sheet 
for rates out. of Philadelphia, and a con- 
densed map showing normal time for de- 
livery at destination at important cen- 
ters. R. C. Mead, traffic manager for the 
Baumann-Frank Drug Company, of Port- 
land, Ore., has furnished the committee 
with a most interesting pamphlet pub- 
lished by his company giving instructions 
in regard to shipping claims, etc., also 
freigint rates to different points out of 
Portland, Ore., and what is of vastly 
more importance to his house, a compari- 
son of rates from the East through Port- 
land, as against other routes. Also com- 
plete list of express rates out of Portland. 
if any houses in our line are publishing 
anything like this little work it has 
escaped our attention. 

Strong opposition to the 
Court developed early in the session of 
Congress mainiy on account of the de- 
cision reversing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Spokane Rate Case. 

Senator Poindexter, of Washington, at- 
tacked it in December, 1911, introducing a 
bull to aboiish it, claiming that it destroyed 
the effectiveness of the commission. He 
claimed that the action of the court was 
that of a raw organization deciding with- 
out due consideration, and reversing a de- 
cision arrived at by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after years of careful 
study and tests. But it has been shown 
that the Commerce Court has granted 
temporary injunction only where questions 
of law were involved, and in no instances 
turning upon disputed facts or permitting 
different inferences to be drawn from the 
facts shown (Trade and ‘Transportation, 
July, pp. 164), and the same authority 
(rade and Transportation), finds much to 
justify its existence. E 

So far no cases seem to be of particular 
importance to the branches of trade rep- 
resented by this body, except that when 
general principles are laid down they af- 
fect all lines, and as these decisions come 
out from time to time, should be studied 
by the traftic man of each firm. ee 

(April Trade and Transportation, pp. 66, 
holds that opinions favor the Commission 
Court.) 

President Taft is firm in his support of 
tne court, claiming that it ‘expedites rail- 
road litigation by keeping cases out of the 
crowded circuit courts, and has twice 
vetoed bills containing clauses providing 
for the abolition of the court. 

Parcels Post.—We have before us a par- 
cels post act about to be put into effect; 
and, as the two can hardly be considered 
apart, we also have an express order 
trom Interstate Commerce Commission 
calling for revised rates and practices in 
express business. The first is law, the 
second tentative, and a hearing is to be 
given the express companies on October 
9. Ihe evidence in the express case taken 
by an order issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission forms a closely 
printed book of »38 pages, including page 
after page of tables in fine print. Your 
chairman deposes and says that he has 
not read every word of it. 

As to the parcels post all will be better 
understood when the Postoftice Depart- 
ment issues its zone maps and publishes 


on 
- 
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Mich.. 
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its regulations, but section 8 of H. R. Bill 
21279, “An act making appropriation for 
the service of the Postoffice Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, 
and for other purposes’”’ is very interest- 


ing reading and should be studied by 
every member of this association. 
It provides an appropriation of $750,000 


for special equipment, maps, stamps and 
printed instructions and to supplement ex- 
isting appropriations, including the hiring 
of teams, drivers, ete. It also provides 
for the readjustment of compensation on 
star routes when it can be shown that 
increase in requirements is due to the 
parcels post, 

As to the class of matter that may be 
earried “fourth class matter shall em- 
brace all other matter, including farm 
and factory products not now embraced 
by law in either first, second or third 
class, not exceeding 11 pounds in weight 
or 72 inches in length and girth combined, 
nor in form likely to injure the person of 
any postal employee or damage the mail 
equipment or other mail matter, and not 
of a character perishable within a period 
reasonably required for transportation 
and delivery.” 

ere is a division of territory into 
squares and further into eight zones, in- 
cluding these squares, and the rates for 
packages over 4 ounces are graded ac- 
cording to distance, the seventh zone be- 
ing approximately 1,800 miles, and all ter- 


ritory outside of that including island 
possessions is in the eighth zone. 
it is umnecessary to recite the rates 


here, but a table is appended showing the 
rates from one pound to 11 pounds, and 
from zone to zune:— 


—__——Pounds———————_, 
o 16. 11, 


powneamine 

Zone. Miles. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 
First 50 5 8111417202326 29 32 35 
Second ... 150 61014 18 22263034 38 42 46 
Third .... 300 71217 22 27323742 47 52 57 
Fourth 600 8 14 20 263238 4450 56 62 68 
Fifth ....1,000 9 16 23 3037445158 65 72 79 
Sixth ....1,400 10 19 28 37 4655 6473 82 91 100 
Seventh ..1,800 11 21 31 4151617181 91101111 
Eighth ...1,800 12 24 36 48 60 72 84 96 108 120 130 
Rn, FD. 

or city.. -- 5667 8 9101112 13 14 15 

The new express rates ordered and the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order requiring just and 


prompt settlement of claims by the com- 
panies, direct routing with combination 
rates that are reasonable and sensible and 
which will undoubtedly be put into effect, 
although perhaps with some modifications, 
is a promise of relief. A former chairman 
of this committee said earlier in the year, 
“in regard to express troubles we have 
plenty of that,’’ and he thought the only 
remedy was the parcels post. Now we 
have the parcels post in sight and the ex- 
press companies under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Cer- 
tainly something doing in one year. 

It is interesting how some of these rates 
work out. For instance, compare the fol- 
lowing :— 





5 Ibs. 10 Ibs. 
From New York to Philadelphia— 
Old express rate........-eeeeee 35 40 
Proposed express rate.......... 23 25 
Proposed postal rate........... 2 42 
From New York to Washington— 
Old express rate........seeeees 40 50 
Proposed express rate.......... 25 29 
Proposed postal rate.........+. 27 52 
From New York to Chicago— 
Old expresS rate.......cccsceee 60 75 
Proposed express rate........+- 31 42 
Proposed postal rate...-.....+. 37 72 
From New York to San Fran- 
cisco— 
Old express rate......ccsscccee 80 150 
Proposed express rate : 71 122 
Proposed postal rate........+.. 60 120 
From New York to Denver— 
CIE TRRPTOGS FALE... ce cccescccces 80 125 
Proposed express rate.........+. 49 77 
Proposed postal rate..........- 60 120 
From New York to Boston— 
OlA CRPPOSS FATE... occccccecece 40 45 
Proposed express rate.......... 24 28 
Proposed postal rate..........- 22 42 


It should be noted that some of these 
postal rates are higher than the express 
proposed in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruling, but it must be remem- 
bered that they include delivery where 
express companies never go, and further- 
more they are subject to revision by the 
Postmaster-General with the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
same authority is also to provide for in- 
demnification of shippers for loss in ship- 
ment and for collection on delivery of 
postage and value. At any rate, we are 
on the verge of interesting experiments. 


CLAIMS. 

Claims on the express companies have 
been heretofore practically hopeless, but 
the Interstate Commerce Commission here 
gives us reason to hope that ‘‘a claim 
against an express company will no longer 
remain a family heirloom, to be handed 
on from generation to generation.” 

As for railroad claims, your chairman 
honestly believes that the companies are 
making constant efforts to improve the 
methods in the claim department. In five 
years the improvement is marked, due to 


this earnest and intelligent work. It is 
the company’s duty to adjust, and the 
complainant’s duty to furnish full evi- 


dence and papers. 

It must be remembered that the bill of 
lading provides for transportation to the 
freight station and not to the store door, 
and there is a big gap between the de- 
livery clerk of the railroad and the re- 
ceiving clerk of the store. Then the com- 
pany for legal reasons cannot settle un- 
less claims are properly supported even 
though from motives of policy they might 
wish to pay. A claim not justified, but 
paid, would be a discrimination in the 
eves of the law, and might possibly be re- 
garded as a rebate. 

A concealed loss always gives rise to the 
liability of suspicion, and the local claim 
agent should at once be called in to ex- 
amine the packages and make report. 

The requirements for a claim are:— 

A bill for the amount of damage. 

The original bill of lading. 

The expense bill (freight bill). 

The original invoice or a certified copy. 

A letter stating all possible facts bear- 
ing on the loss. The average time for 
settlement of claims in New England is 
forty-five days. Our own house had four- 
teen claims settled from March 12 to 
July 16, this year, and they were within 
this average. George L. Winlock, assist- 
ant freight claim agent of the New Eng- 
land lines, kindly called upon the writer 
to talk over the matter of claims in rela- 
tion to this report. He is very earnest 


OIL PAINT AND 


in his efforts to bring about a prompt 
service in this department. 

The Freight Claim Association, of which 
all the claim agents are members, publish 
literature on the subject which can be had 
on application to the freight claim agent 
of your road. For instance, a pamphlet 
showing cuts of good and poor packing, 
reasons for damage, methods of avoiding 
damage, etc. 

A series of these leaflets are:— 

How to prevent claims. 

How to present claims. 

How to collect claims. 

These should be in the 
shipping clerk. 

Co-operation between the shipper and 
the carrier should be fostered as has been 


hands of every 


suggested in former reports from this 
committee, and great advance has been 
made in this line in the last few years. 


The carriers have seen light on this sub- 
ject, possibly with some aid from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, but still 
they have come to a very different atti- 
tude from that which formerly existed, 
especially if one goes back twenty-five 
years. (Illustration.) 


The Mr. Winlock, above referred to, 
again says in a letter of recent date:— 


“The particular point to which I would 
like to call your attention is that we are 
striving for improvement all the time. 
The whole question of prompt settlement 
of claims is one which is continually be- 
fore us, and is never lost sight of.’’ 

So every member should see that his 
shipping department co-operates with his 
railroad agents to bring about proper 
service. It is just as important tat these 
two branches of service, Ouc witnin the 
house and one outside, should be brought 
into co-ordination, as that the shipping 
room and office, both within the house, 
should work in harmony. 

Some few years ago the writer had the 
shipping clerk of his house go and get 
acquainted with the local freight agent 
of the railroad, and it is surprising how 
much better an understanding has existed 
since. It is also desirable to be person- 
ally acquainted with heads of the depart- 
ments in your road or roads as far as 
possible. Not that you can expect favors 
frum them, for if any class of men is 
placed where it cannot grant favors it is 
the railroad men; but you get to seé 
things in his lignt, and he in yours, and it 
means co-operation and cordial under- 
standing of each other. As a rule, you 
will find them as fine a lot of men as you 
wish to meet, and also, as a rule, bent on 
doing the right thing, and honestly en- 
deavoring to render efficient service. 

In response to the 544 cards sent out by 


the committee, to both active and asso- 
ciate members, 67 active members were 
heard trom and 66 associate. A table of 
the replies in regard to freight and ex- 
press matter is given below:— 
Ques- -———Active-———, -———Associate —~ 
tion. Yes. No. Yes. No. 
Ascce Ee OF 31 1 27 
a | 4 28 0-1 6 0-1 
3.... 33 0-17 14 0-2 31 0-17 2 
€% Av. 62 rep'ts 52 ds. Av. 40 rep'ts 99 ds, 
5. 58 0-9 46 0-10 4 
Gas 38 0-4 22 238 41 
Tes 27 0-38 1 8 0-1 S-2 18 
8.... 15 0-3 8 6 7 
9.... 9-10%—sml-7 s-9 

1-50% bal.1 to 5% 10%-2 
ar 
Ri.... 21 0-30 11 0-1 20 0-2 11 

Ex. Adv.2 

12.... 18 1-Both 53 4 61 
9 
14}... Question evidently misunderstood and 
TNT ens answer of no value 
16.... 5% to 100% Question evidently misun- 


derstood. 

Answered, but could not give information de- 
sired, 5. 

0=Qualified no or yes. 

S=Very small percentage. 

Ex. adv.=Except on advertising matter. 

Questions applying to the above num- 
bers are as follows:— 

1. What recent decisions of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, if any, have affected your 
transportation problems? 

2. Do you consider the denial by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of advance in 
freight rates on the Eastern roads as justifia- 
ble? 

3. Are freights moving satisfactorily in your 
territory? 

4. What is the average time in getting claims 
settled? 

5. Are claims usually settled satisfactorily? 

6. Do you have trolley express service? 

7. Is this service an advantage to you? 

8. Does trolley express give freight 
where it neither calls for nor delivers? 

9. About what proportion of your business is 
handled by trolley express? 

10. What classification is in operation in your 
territory? 

11. Is your classification satisfactory? 


rates 


12. Do you use motor trucks? 

13. If so, what is the comparison with your 
former horse-drawn service? 

14. Total annual delivery express with mo- 
tors? 

15. Total annual delivery express’ with 


horses? 

16. What percentage of total business do you 
deliver by your own vehicles? 

A qualified no or yes means that the 
respondent was obliged to make some 
reservation. The answers to question No. 
4, average time in getting freight claims 
settled, showing 99 days from associate 
und 52 days from active members, are evi- 
dently not accurate, as the question ap- 
peared to be answered from memory. 
Some read thus, one to four months—60 to 
® days. Our own claims from March 12 
to July 16, as stated under claims, actu- 
ally averaged 45 days, and our New Eng- 
land authority above quoted, Mr. Win- 
lock, stated to the writer that he thought 
that was a fair average the country over. 

The answers as to satisfactory settle- 
ment of claims were gratifying, 58 active 
responding yes, and 9 with a qualified yes, 
46 associate yes, 10 a qualified yes, and 
4 no. 

The answers in regard to trolley express 
service seem to show that this valuable 
facility is not well developed the country 
over, less than two-thirds of the active 
members responding having any such ser- 
vice to report. In fairly well populated 
regions this quick service is very valu- 
able, and where the trolley lines are 
owned or controlled by the railroad, it is 
a great relief to them in times of freight 
congestion. In our own business probably 
50 per cent. of our actual business with 
the retail druggist is naandled in this way. 
When the freight is )laced on their plat- 
form and called for at the destination, 
regular freight rates prevail. When the 


DRUG REPORTER 


trolley company’s wagon calls for and a 
like delivery is made at destination, they 
charge a little better than ordinary ex- 
press rates. It is a service that may well 
be worked up where good trolley lines are 
in existence. 

The writer was in hopes that a far more 
voluminous report should be made in re- 
gard to local delivery, but for two reasons 
this portion of the report at least will be 


disippointing. First only 14 active mem- 
bers reporting, employ motors, and only 
4 associate, and secondly some of these 


have been using this form of delivery for 
so short a time that no data of any’value 
were as yet accumulated. 

Furthermore, there is no uniformity in 
methods of keeping records of the per- 
formance of trucks, and practically no 
record of the performance of horse-drawn 
vehicles was kept previously. What in- 
formation we have been able to gather is 
given below, but a few words more in 
regard to the questions. The question as 
to comparison between horse and motor 
driven delivery, and those about annual 
delivery expense by horse or motor were 
not intended to evoke any statement of 
inside information. A percentage compari- 
son would have been all that was neces- 
sary. As to percentage of total business 
delivered by own teams, another question 
misunderstood, and hence without useful 
replies, the writer wanted percentage de- 
livered to customer's store, not to freight 
station. As that constitutes only a part 
of the delivery, it did not occur to the 
writer that it would be understood to 
mean all the business handled by own 
teams to freight station and store. The 
intent was to get an idea how much we 
each had to deliver to the customer, as a 
matter of interesting comparison. 

As to comparison, some of the answers 
are as follows to question No. 13, ‘‘Com- 
parison between horse and motor deliv- 
ery’’:— 

More expensive, but more prompt. 

More expensive. 

Much better. 

More efficient, 
wagons. 

Cost $100 a month, against $80 for horses, 

Very satisfactory, two months’ experi- 
ence. 

Much better; cost 25 per cent. more. 

One truck equals two teams. 

Type of tire was understood to mean, 
make of tire, while the intent was to see 
whether solid or pneumatic were most 
used. Evidently it is a question mainly 
of the size of the truck whether a soliad 
or pneumatic tire is used. Information 
wus too meager to give refinite results on 
mileage for gasoline and tires, or up-keep. 

Ten reported salary to drivers as from 
$9 to $25 per week, with an average of 
$14.75, 

Nine gave est’ ,ated depreciation to be 
charged off as 24 per cent., average vary- 
from 20 to 33 1-3 per cent., but very 
of these were based upon actual ex- 
Of our associate members four 
salaries averaging $19.25 per 


two cars replace three 


ing 
few 
perience. 
reported 
week. 7 

Several reported very recent experience 
only, and one reported six years and were 
still using the trucks bought in 1906. 

One California firm has nine for deliv- 
ery and salesmen combined. 

Several of those reporting 
mobiles for salesmen. : 

Our own firm’s experience in converting 
a delivery outfit of five horses, three 
wagons and three men into one of two 
1,500-pound White trucks and two men has 
been very satisfactory. The cost of the 
service being just about the same as with 
horses and about 25 per cent. more effi- 
cient. This last figure is an estimate, 
but a careful one, and must necessarily 
be an estimate, for we never had regis- 
tering speedometers on our horse-drawn 
wagons, and never knew how many miles 
they traveled. A daily record of mileage, 
gasoline, oil and all other expenses is kept 
for each car. Our salesmen’s cars have 
not really gotten settled down to work 
on account of some defect in construction 
which had to be corrected, P 

Up to August 30 the record for eight 
months prorated to one year comes to $28 
less thon 1911, figures which may work 
out slightly different, but which show 
very close uniformity of performance. 
The figures for 1911 being $4,276, and for 
current year prorated, $4,248. The latter 
figure includes a 20 per cent. depreciation 
charge. Right here, while on the subject 
of depreciation:—In a report made by the 
Research Department of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, March, 1912, 
page 6, paragraph 1, appears the follow- 
ing :— ; 

“In most cases the period covered by 
the report is not long enough to be rep- 
resentative of the average throughout the 
life of the machine. Particularly is this 
true of gasoline trucks, because compara- 
tively few of these cars were marketed 
prior to two years ago.” 

George H. Hodges, in a paper before the 


have auto- 


sales force of the International Motor 
Company, of which he is the traffie en- 
gineer, gives 10 per cent. as the proper 


annual charge for cars doing 10,000 mileS 
per year, and 1 per cent. additional for 
each 1,000 miles. He points out that the 
value from the standpoint of continued 
service is not seriously impaired for sev- 
eral years, but that the market value of 
a truck generally falls off 50 per cent. by 
the end of two years’ service. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, of Johnson & Johnson, thinks a 
charge sufficient to wipe out the value of 
a truck in three years is about right. 

Again referring to thereport of the Re- 
search Department of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, on page 29 they 
describe what is called an amortization 
charge, or a charge intended to collect a 
fund for the replacement of a car at the 


end of its useful life. This is an inter- 
esting point to study. A line addressed 
to H. F. Thompson, secretary Vehicle 


Research Department, Massachusetts 
Technology, Boston, will bring what infor. 
mation that institution now has. 

It is recommended, and believed, that it 
would pay each firm to keep accurate ac- 
counts with each vehicle, whether horse- 
drawn or motor, and a general delivery 
account. The horse is seldom given credit 
for the actual miles he covers, and the 
motor equipment is not complete without 


registering speedometers. Keep a record 
of each tire by means of a ruled card, 
showing the miles on the speedometer 
when the tire was put on and the miles 
when taken off, under the column desig- 
nated by the number of the tire. This 


will show actual use of tire and be evi- 
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dence in case of claim, under the guar- 
anty, for under mileage. This card should 
be hung in the garage with a monthly 
card showing the daily consumption of 
gasoline or electricity, daily mileage and 
all expenses. These records will be an 
interesting and profitable study, and you 
will know something about delivery costs. 

The writer had hoped for more data 
from the members, but it is evident that 
the motor truck as yet is in swaddling 
clothes so far as these reports indicate. 
_What information has been gathered 
from various sources, however, in this 
somewhat rambling report, it is hoped will 
be of some service to the members of 
this association, and is respectfully sub- 
mitted, ; 

Charles W. Whittlesey, 
Chairman, 
At the conclusion of the report Mr. 
Whittlesey said:— 

I have a lot of papers, including the 
first report of the Research Depart- 
ment and some blanks for electric, 
gasoline and horse-drawn delivery ve- 
hicles, all of which I will be glad to 
explain to any member interested. 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Commit- 
tee on Transportation. It is now be- 
fore you for discussion. 

Thomas F. Main:—I suppose, in ac- 
cordance with the usual custom, that 
this report will go to the Board of 
Control, but I do not feel that I would 
like to let it be passed to the board 
without saying a word of personal ap- 
preciation to the chairman of this com- 
mittee for the vast amount of work 
he has put in on the report and the 
large amount of valuable information 
he has given us. I am sure it will 
prove of immense value to every mem- 
ber of the association when he studies 
it after he receives the printed report 
of these proceedings. 

Albert Plaut:—The one thing about 
this report that is disappointing to me 
is that only fourteen of our members 
went to the trouble of making answers 
to the inquiry of the committee. I 
think the work done by the chairmen 
of our several committees is of such 
benefit to the members that even if 
they have not anything which to them 
may appear of value to indicate, they 
should still answer these requests for 
information. If among those now 
present are such as have had experi- 
ence with these vehicles, and have not 
answered the request of the chairman, 


IT think it would add to our informa- 
tion to hear from them, and I will 
begin myself, 

We changed our Manhattan Island 


delivery system from horse delivery to 
automobile about two years ago. We 
had at that time five one-horse wagons, 
and one two-horse wagon for delivery 
to the retail trade. We were told that 
three 1,500-pound capacity automobiles 
would take their place, and we made a 
year's contract to have these put in 
service. Everything was supplied by 
the contractor. The wagons and driv- 
ers were subject to our order, and we 
paid a round contract sum for the 
service. We found very soon that three 
automobiles would not do the work 
of six wagons and we had to take on 
a fourth. We were unfortunate in the 
selection of the character of car, they 
broke down all over town, and the 
goods were carted buck to the garage, 
and instead of being delivered that 
evening, were delivered the next after- 
noon. There was a very honest effort 
on the part of the contractor to do his 
work, but when the time of the con- 
tract Was up we abandoned it. 

We then bought our own automo- 
biles, but again made a contract for 
the operation of these new cars, which 
have been in use only three months, 
and they do the work satisfactorily, 
and we have a better delivery service 
than we have ever had before. We use 
the Gramm car, made at Joliet, I!l, We 
have four cars, two half-ton cars, and 
two three-ton cars, thut make two deliv- 
eries a day on the east side of Man- 
hattan, from 130th street down, and on 
the west side up as far as 160th street. 
The wagons are back in the garage at 
eight o’clock, Our horse wagons used 


to get back at all hours, from nine 
o'clock to midnight. 

Cc, P. Walbridge:—Do you have two 
deliveries to the same customers? The 


same customers each day? 
Albert Plaut:—We do not keep track 


of that. We go over the same ground 
twice a day. The expense is tre- 
mendous for these cars owned by us. 


We pay $12,000 a year for the operat- 
ing expenses. Friends of mine in the 
automobile business tell me we are 
better off in doing this than having our 
own garage, with a superintendent in 
charge, and engaging in the annoyance 


and trouble of running the thing our- 
selves. I am watching the matter care- 
fully, and I think ultimately we will 
secure our own garage, particularly if 
we find it advisable to include the 


suburbs in our delivery system, Brook- 
lyn and part of Long Island, and part 


of New Jersey, including Jersey City 
and Newark. The service is perfect 
and our customers are very pleased. 

B. B. Gilmer:—May I ask how the 


expense compares with your former ex- 


pense of delivery 

Albert Plaut:—About double. 

B. B. Gilmer:—The advantage is 
better service, improved service? 


Albert Plaut:—Particularly when the 
ground is covered with snow. 

B. B. Gilmer:—I have not heard any 
report regarding the electric truck. I 
have not had any experience with either 
type of truck, but my neighbors in 
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other lines have been experimenting 

with a gasoline car, and my impres- 
sion is that the experience is not favor- 
able. [I have not seen any electric 
trucks used in our community, and am 
anxious to have the results of any ex- 
periments which may have been made 
in that line. 

Lucien B, Hall:—In answer to Mr. 
Gilmer’s query, I will say that the 
American Express Company have elec- 
tric motors in use. 

C. Mahlon Kline:—I 
Mr. Gilmer inquired 
driven vehicles. We 
six years ago, but I 
whether it is fair to 
wagon, because I think both batteries 
and the construction of the vehicles 
have been very much improved since 
that time. The service costs about 
two and one-half times as much as @ 
single-horse team. The electric truck 
carried 3,000 pounds and did the work 
of about a team and a half. The truck 
Was continually breaking down. The 
batteries were very sensitive. They had 
to be charged very carefully. If you 
charge them too fast they will heat 
up and the plates sulphate and you are 
liable to ruin the whole battery. If 
you allow them to stand in the cold 
too long, the batteries are liable to be 
ruined, and our experience with them 
was unsatisfactory. We had to keep 
two horses waiting most of the time 
to tow in the electric vehicles. 

Donald McKesson:—I have had a 
glimpse of heaven—Mr. Morrisson told 
me that in Chicago all orders are de- 
livered the following day. If we could 
have anything like that in New York 
it would be a wonderfully economical 
thing, and the trucks would go out 
full. 

President Meyer: 
for local associations to take up. 

James W. Morrisson:—I am glad to 
have afforded Mr. McKésson a glimpse 
of heaven. We have some gasoline 
trucks which we hire from a contrac- 
tor, and the bargain is that when one 
of the trucks breaks down the con- 
tractor is bound to send another truck 
to that spot and reload the goods and 
transport them to their desination. L 
do not like to criticise Mr. Plaut, but 
it appears to me that he did not use 
good business judgment in selecting his 
contractor. We have had _= several 
breakdowns, but the reserved truck has 
been on hand promptly, the goods are 
reloaded, and there is but little delay 
in delivery. I am sorry I cannot give 
exact figures on cost—my recollection 
is that we pay $60 a week for a 3,000- 
pound truck, and it displaces an aver- 
age of about two wagons, or possibly 
a little more, for which we used to pay 
$21 a week each, so that the expense 
of the automobile truck delivery is 
heavier, but the service is better. 

William Scott:—I think the reason 
Mr. Whittlesey did not hear from more 
of our members is because, as a matter 
of fact, there are very few members of 
the association jwho have been using 
automobile trucks long enough to be 
able to give any definite information. 
I am rather at sea to know what our 
trucks are costing us, and what we 
save or lose by using gasoline trucks 
instead of horse delivery wagons. 

Some of our neighbors went into the 
business on the contract system, but 
their experience was not entirely satis- 
factory. We have been using one truck 
for about two years, but we found it 
advisable to keep a couple of teams on 
hand ready for an emergency; while 
these teams are not used all the time, 
we have to feed the horses. We sup- 
plement the use of the truck with the 
teams, and have the teams to fall back 
on in ease the automobile truck goes 
out of service. I believe there is no 
question but that in the near future we 
will all be using some form of power 
truck, whether gasoline or electric, for 
the delivery of goods. 

A great deal depends on the condi- 
tions in the city. I think in New York 
or Chicago the motor truck would be 
of infinitely greater value, but take 
the smaller places, like Indianapolis, it 
is a problem as to which is the better. 
For making down town deliveries with- 
in a radius of a mile of the station, a 
team will do just as much work as an 
automobile truck. In going to the de- 
pots in Indianapolis, and delivering our 
goods there, the drays are better than 
the automobile truck would be, because 
the distance from either one of the 
four houses to any of the depots is not 
over four blocks, and therefore the 
dray is much more convenient and bet- 
ter. As I have said, the conditions sur- 
rounding the service will control to a 
great degree the question whether the 
automobile truck is better than a 
horse-drawn vehicle. I believe the 
chairman of the committee will find 
the reason he did not get more infor- 
mation from the members is that they 
really do not have the information to 

give. 

President Meyer:—The report will go 
to the Board of Control. 

Charles A. West:—This association 
has been honored by the receipt of a 
telegram from the President of the 
United States, and I would suggest 
that the following telegram be sent to 
him in reply:— 

TELEGRAM SENT TO PRESIDENT TAFT. 

President William H. ‘Taft, Beverly, 
Ma :—The National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association acknowledges’ with 
thariks the receipt of your telegram urg- 
ing their indorsement of the legislation 
now before Congress looking to the con- 


understand that 
about electric 
had one about 
do not know 
criticise that 


That is a matter 
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trol of the sale and distribution of habit- 
forming drugs. This associataion has re- 
peatedly adopted resolutions to this effect, 
and at the present session unanimously 
reaffirmed its approval of the general 
plan of the proposed legislation. Theo- 
dore F. Meyer, President. 

I move that the telegram be sent to 
President Taft. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

President Meyer:—We will now take 
up the report of the Committee on 
Membership. 

ACTION ON THE REPORT OF THE 
MITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP. 

President Meyer :—Gentlemen, we 
have before us the report of the Com- 
mittee on Membership for action by the 
association, and also the supplemental 
repert made by the committee during 
the meeting. 

Albert Plaut:—I move that the secre- 
tary be authorized to cast a ballot for 
the association for the applicants 
named. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Secretary Toms:—I have duly cast 
the ballot. 

President Meyer:—The individuals, 
firms and corporations named in the 
list of applicants are hereby declared 
duly elected to membership. 


COM- 


Election of Honorary Members. 


Secretary Toms:—The Committee on 
Membership also recommends for elec- 
tion as honorary members, John N. 
Carey, of Indianapolis, and John B. 
Purcell, of Richmond, Va., both ex- 
presidents of this association, but no 
longer in the wholesale drug business. 

W. W. Gibson:—I move that they be 
elected honorary members by a rising 
vote. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

President Meyer:—We will now take 
action on the report of the Committee 
on Time and Place. The report of the 
committee was to the effect that they 
recommended Jacksonville, Fla., as the 
place for the next convention, the date 
to be not before November 17, 1913. 

W. W. Gibson:—I move that the re- 
port of the Committee on Time and 
Place be adopted. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

M. W. Stewart:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen, I certainly wish to thank 
you for the compliment you have paid 
our city. I believe that you will not 
only enjoy the trip, but there is no 
reason why we should not have a 
profitable meeting in our city. There 
has been some inquiry as to the hotel 
accommodations in our city. The in- 
formation was placed before the Com- 
mittee on Time and Place of meeting 
that we have one hotel in Jacksonville 
which can accommodate four hundred 
people, in addition to the usual number 
of guests who are likely to apply for 
accommodation in that section of the 
country in the month of November. 1 
wish to impress upon you that you 
shall bring your wives, your mothers, 
and your sisters, your daughters and 
your mothers-in-law. We will endeay- 
or to entertain you as best we can 
and will have everything in readiness 
for you in November, 1913. (Applause.) 

President Meyer:—The committee 
which was appointed to prepare reso- 
lutions in memory of ex-President 
Faxon is ready to report, Col. C. P. 
Walbridge being chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

J. B. the mem- 
reading of this 


Price:—I move that 
bers rise during the 
report, as an evidence of the esteem 
and affection in which we held Mr. 
Faxon. (Motion seconded and carried.) 


Report of Committee on Resolutions 
in Memory of Ex-President Faxon, 


Cc. P. Walbridge:—Mr. President and 
Gentlemen:—Your committee realizes 
that this report is entirely inadequate, 
not from any lack of desire on the 
part of the committee, but rather from 
an excess of desire, resulting in our 
inability to place in writing the depth 
and strength of feeling of our mem- 
bers for Mr. Faxon. The result of our 
efforts is almost commonplace. The 
report is as follows:— 

To the President and Members 
National Wholesale Druggists’ 
ciation:— 

In appointing us to express in writing 
the sentiment of our association for the 
late Frank A. Faxon, you have assigned 
to us a most difficult duty, made more 
difficult by our personal relations with 
him, whose friendship and confidence were 
a benediction to all who were so fortu- 
nate as to have them, 

_It is easy to say that Mr. 
for more than a generation 
cient and loyal in the work of our as- 
sociation, but it is not easy to describe 
the subtle and potent influence for good 
that resulted from his personal inter- 
courses with our members. 

His official work as chairman of the 
Proprietary Committee and as president 
of the association was of the highest 
order, but his best work does not appear 
upon the records. Wise, strong, kindly 
and fair, his very presence inspired ef- 
forts for higher standards in business and 
mutual respect between competitors in 
business. 

In season and out of season 
this influence and no task was too ardu- 
ous,for him to undertake. No entangle- 
ment too complicated for him to seek and 
usually to find a solution. 

We loved him because of his love 
us and his labors for better things 
truer manhood in our business and 
relations, 

His voice shall no more be heard in 
our councils, but when we have before 
us for consideration questions calling for 
business courage. personal fidelity and 
fairness to one another, our hearts will 
be quickened and our conduct influenced 
by the memory of Frank Faxon. 

To his bereaved family and business as- 
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sociates we give our deepest sympathy 
and express the hope that time may some- 
what lighten the weight of sorrow which 
now presses upon them, 
Respectfully submitted, 4 
Cc. P. Walbridge, 
E. D. Taylor, 
Chas. S. Maslin, 
Committee. 
Meyer:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take regarding the re- 
port of the committee 
Cc P. Walbridge:—I mov 
resolutions be indorsed 
sent to the widow, and also 
business associates of Mr. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 
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of Commiitee on President's 


Address. 

We are now ready 
Committee on Presi- 
dent’s Address, Thomas F. Main, 
chairman. I will ask Vice-President 
Morrisson to take, the chair. 

(Vice-President Morrisson 
chair.) 

Vice-President 
now receive the 
mittee on President's 

Mr. Main presented 
To the President and 

National Wholesale 
Clation: 

Your Committee on President’s Address 
respectfully reports that the address isa 
concise account of matters of interest 
to the members of the association and of 
the acts of the president its official 
executive during the past year, and as 
such we commend it for careful consider- 
ation. 

In relation to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, mentioned in the re- 
port, and which the association was in- 
vited to join, the correspondence in rela- 
tion to this matter has been placed in 
the hands of the Board of Control, 

That the president appointed delegates 
to represent our association at the annual 
meeting of the Lakes to the Gulf Deep 
Waterways Association is a matter for 
congratulation and in accord with the 
wishes of our members expressed at 
out last annual meeting, and our com- 
mittee recommends that this association 
reiterate at this time its sympathy with 
the great project for which the Lakes to 
the Gulf Deep Waterways Association is 
working, and that it be represented by 
delegates at the next annual meeting of 
that body. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Thomas F. Main, Chairman. 

Vice-President Morrisson:—What 
tion will you take regarding this 
port? 

&.-- Be 
adopted. 
ried.) 

(President Meyer 

President Meyer: 
ceive the reports of the Board of 
Control. Mr. W. W. Gibson, of Al- 
bany, chairman of the board, will pre- 
sent the reports. 

Mr. Gibson:—We present 
ing: 


Report 


President Meyer: 
to hear trom the 


in the 


will 
Com- 
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the follow- 


of Board of Control on Com- 
Travelers and Selling 
Methods. 


of Control wishes 
chairman of this 
excellent report 
by them. 
question was referred 
our last convention, 
this subject has been 
handled in a way that will be helpful to 
the individual members of our associa- 
tion. The Board of Control regrets that 
so few answers were received to the in- 
quiries sent out by the chairman. You 
will notice by the report that less than 
fifty per cent. sent an answer of any 
kind, and some of these only answered a 
part of the questions. 

In regard to the question of compen- 
sation for salesmen, the Board of Control, 
owing to the difference in character of 
each territory, advise that this question 
be left to the local associations or to 
individual jobbers, 

In regard to the question of use of au- 
tomobiles, there are but very few statis- 
tics to go by, and the Board of Control 
is not prepared to make any suggestions. 
We can see the danger of an abuse which 
might grow to large proportions, and 
that is dividing of quantities on goods, 
The use of automobiles would make this 
much easier for the salesman, and we 
caution our members against allowing 
anything of the kind to develop. 

The Board of Control is very 
interested in the matter of travelers’ va- 
cations as discussed in this report. We 
think the plan suggested of all salesmen 
having two weeks at the same date a 
very good one, but we think this could 
also be worked out by the local associa- 
tions or the individual localities. 

The Board of Control is still strongly 
of the opinion that the question of com- 
pensation for the traveling salesmen one 
of the most vital to our business and 
cannot be considered too carefully by each 
individual jobber. 

To overcome the increased cost of sell- 
ing as stated, the most important mat- 
ter is the question of reducing the num- 
ber of travelers. We recommend that 
the local associations take up this ques- 
tion at an early date and give it careful 
consideration, 

President Meyer:—What 
you take on this report? 

Chas. S. Martin:—I move 
tion. (Motion seconded and 

Mr. Gibson:—We present 
ing: 
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Report of Board of Control on Cred- 
its and Collections, 

Board of Control 

with this report. 
optimistic spirit 

Recognizing 


is very much 
We especially 
which runs 
we do 
collec- 
to the suc- 


The 
pleased 
like the 
through it. 
the fact that credits 
tions are so important 
cess or failure of the wholesale drug 
business, it is hardly necessary for the 
Board of Control to call the attention of 


as 


and 


the members of our association to the 
necessity for careful study of the facts 
given in this report, and the adoption of 
the suggestions. No doubt if we follow 
this advice we will find that our busi- 
ness will be more prosperous and the 
results more satisfactory. The facts of 
common knowledge that the chairman has 
called attention to, he needed to have 
made no apology for, because these are 
the most likely to be overlooked. 

We are pleased to note from the report 
that many of the members of our asso- 
ciation replied to the chairman of the 
committee when they were approached on 
the subject of cash discounts, and we 
regret that these replies showed that in 
some places the one per cent. for cash 
in ten days is not being supported. At- 
tention is called to the fact that in such 
cases the discount is not a cash consid- 
eration, but becomes a rebate. 

The Board of Control believes that the 
point made in this report as to the whole- 
saler carrying large balances on accounts 
long past due without interest is well 
taken. If merchandising and banking are 
to be done by jobbing houses it should 
be according to bank rules, that is, when 
an account is past due and the debtor 
requires further time, a note drawing a 
reasonable rate of interest should be 
taken. It goes without saying that if 
notes cannot be secured, interest should 
be charged for overtime on the open ac- 
count. 

Special attention is called to the state- 
ment made that notes should be so ar- 
ranged that the non-payment of one 
would make the balance of the unpaid 
notes all due and payable. We suppose 
that the chairman has looked into the 
legality of this method. The Board of 
Control recommend the adoption of the 
suggestion by our members, 

‘the Board of Control wishes to heartily 
indorse the stand taken in this report 
on the subject of quotations outside of 
the territory of a jobber. This is an 
evil which should be corrected and the 
practice abandoned. If this advice is fol- 
lowed it will increase our confidence in 
each other and at the same time -help our 
balance sheet. 

The Board of Control agrees with the 
statement that drug traveler’s compen- 
sation should be based upon the volume 
of goods that he can sell at prices gov- 
erned and tixed by the house for which 
he travels, and not upon a commission 
basis upon the amount of sales. 

The Board of Control approves 
statement in regard to the percentages 
on profit. We believe that it is an abso- 
lutely correct statement of the facts, that 
the profits should be computed upon sell- 
ing price, not upon cost. 

the Boird of Control recommends the 
suggestion made that mercantile agen- 
cies be required to furnish with every re- 
port the amount of insurance carried by 
the party from whom the report is made. 
If this idea is carried out it will no doubt 
make our losses less. In addition to this 
we indorse the suggestion that signed 
statements should be required by those 
wanting credit. 

The Board of Control compliments this 
committee upon presenting one of the 
most comprehensive, readable and prac- 
tical reports that we have ever received. 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
Control. Is there any discussion? If 
not, What action will you take? 

Cc. P. Walbridge:—I move its adop- 
tion. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We present the follow- 
ing :— 


of the 


Report of Board of Control on Drug 
Market, 


Our chairman has succeeded in 
a most interesting and readable 
The statements made and the informa- 
tion given on botanical drugs and other 
articles are up to date and will be useful 
for reference. The Board of Control sug- 
gest a careful study of them by the mem- 
bers of our association, 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
Control. Is there any discussion on 
the report? What action will you take 
upon it? 

Thomas F. Main:—I move 
adopted. (Motion seconded 
ried.) 

Mr. 
ing: 
Report of Board of Control on Fire 

Insurance, 


This report is just as remarkable as its 
predecessors have been. This can read- 
ily be seen by studying the facts given. 
The fund of information is of great value 
to all the members of our association, and 
the Board of Control again recommend 
that it should be studied thoroughly. 

Special attention is called to the corre- 
spondence quoted showing the benefit that 
members of our association have received 
from reading former reports and carrying 
out the suggestions found. 

It is a matter of great congratulation 
that the fire losses among the members 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation are represented by such small 
figures. Losses for 1911 were only $11,945, 
and for 1912 about $90,000. Comparing this 
with the total fire losses in the United 
States, it seems almost incredible that 
this could be a true statement, but never- 
theless it is. The Board of Control are 
of the opinion that this ought to be a 
very good argument which can be used 
to secure a lower rate of insurance from 
our local underwriters, 

Following the other suggestions made 
in the report, we recommend that the fire 
drill be used more generally by the mem- 
bers of our association. In connection 
with this we recommend that the fire drill 
include putting away the books and val- 
uable papers in the fireproof vaults, where 
there is one. 

Attention 


writing 
report. 


that it be 
and car- 


Gibson:—We present the follow- 


is again called to the small 
number of replies that were sent in to 
the list of inquiries sent out. Notwith- 
standing the special point that was made 
of this matter last year and the recom- 
mendation made by the Board of Control, 
the replies were less this year than last. 
This is not a good showing, and it should 
not occur again. 

We make the 
tions: 

lst, Prompt and more general replies to 


following recommenda- 








the requests for information sent out by 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation committees or secretary. 

za. the Board of Control urges all the 
members of our association to adopt the 
suggestion made in this report as to fire 


drills and the organization of ail their 
empioyes in order to prevent as far as 
possible a fire loss or water damage. 


sd. The Board of Control endorses the 
suggestions made last year that in every 
State the enactment of a tire marshall 
law be secured. In New York this plan 
has been carried out and the benefits de- 
rived have been great, and the law has 
been found satisfactory. This is a mat- 
ter which might be taken up by the local 
associations in each Staie. 

ith. the Board of Control is 
learn from this report that the recom- 
mendation made iast year as to the dis- 
tribution of educational insurance liter- 
ature has been carried out to a large ex- 
Lent, and we suggest that this recommen- 
dation be followed by all of the members 
of our association. The booklets can be 
obtained very easily and should be dis- 
tributed to all the retailers. We there- 
tore endorse the recommendation made 
by this report to the effect that our mem- 
bers continue their supervision of the in- 
surance carried by the retailers as one of 
the important items for extending credit. 

oth. ihe board of Control is still of 
the opinion that there is great necessity 
for carrying sprink.er leakage insurance, 

We are again indebted to the chairman 
of this committee for his labor of love in 
preparing this admirable report, which 
contains so much valuable and practical 
information. 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on this report of 


glad to 


the Board of Control? Do you desire 
to discuss it? 
Thomas F. Main:—In moving the 


adoption of the report, and in view of 
the fact that the report recommends 
a fire drill, it may be well for the 
members to look up some of the pre- 
vious reports of the Fire Insurance 
Committee, as some years ago there 
were printed in connection with the 
report of that committee some sugges- 
tions for the organization of a fire de- 
partment in the individual ware- 
houses, which may be useful in formu- 
lating your regulations for the fire 
drill. I move the adoption of the re- 
port. (Motion seconded and carried.) 
Mr. Gibson we present the follow- 
ing:— 
of Control 


Board of on 


Legislation, 
ussociation is to 
on another admirable report from. the 
ehairman of this, one of our most im- 
portant committees. The committee has 
been watchful of the legislation not only 
at Washington but in all the States of 
the Union, and the result of its work is 
shown in the report. 

The Board of Control recommends to 
the members of the association the care- 
ful study of the facts given, and if this 
is done they will appreciate the effort 
made by the committee to care for our 
interests. 

The Board of Control wishes to urge 
watehfulness on the part of the members 


Report 


Our be congratulated 


of our association in all the States in 
regard to the action of their legislatures 
ana in reporting same promptly, and in 
this way assist in the work of our com- 
mittee. In view of the good work done 
by Mr. ‘Taylor, of Richmond, to which 
attention is called in this report, we be- 
lieve that you will agree with the Board 
of Control as to the necessity of this 


watchtfulness. - : 

The Board of Control believes that this 
association cannot make too strong a 
plea for uniform legislation in the vari- 
ous States, so that the laws passed will 


conform to the national pure food and 
drug iaw. While this matter has been 
called to our attention in previous con- 


ventions, the Board of Control are of the 
opinion that we still need to have it 
looked after just well or better than 
in the past. 


as 


The Board of Control again urges upon 
our association the subject of narcotic 
legislation. It is quite true that, as the 
report states, this matter is second only 


in importance to the pure food and drug 
act. : : 

We recommend that a classification of 
merchandise samples be made applying 
the provisions of the International Postal 
Union to same, This will make the rate 
of postage on samples of merchandise 
1 cent for two ounces or fraction thereof 
and 1 cent for each additional ounce up 
to twelve ounces. 

The Board of Control believes that our 
association should oppose the bill referred 
to as H. R. 16844, requiring manufac- 
turers to place their names on all manu- 
factured articles. The Board of control 





also recommends that this association go 
on record as in favor of reducing the 
postage on first-class mail matter to 

1 cent per ounce, 

The Board of Control also believes that 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation should suppert the bill 5. 2117 
to promote the efficiency of the Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service. 


This is the bill which replaced the Owen 


bill to create a department of public 
health. : 
The Board of Control does not wish to 


favor a recommendation in regard to the 
matter of a joint committee representing 
the different organizations, which would 
be appointed to consider matters of legis 
lation. ’ 

The Board of Control has considered 
carefully the suggestion by the Commit- 
tee on Legislation as to the need of re- 


taining expert legal counsel who would 
act under the direction of the committee. 
The Board of Control are opposed to 
such action, and do not recommend it. 
The Board of Control offers the follow- 
ing resolutions:— ae , 
Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association 
that there is greater need than ever that 
State legislation along the line of pure 
food and drug reform should conform to 
the national act and be uniform with the 
same, 

Resolved, That we urge the enactment of 
effective narcotic legislation which shall re- 


strict the sale of so-called habit-forming 


drugs. 
Resolved, 
Druggists’ 


Wholesale 
reaffirm its 


National 
again 


That the 
Association 
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regarding net 
provisions 
tood and 


all 
measure 

from the 
HOG. 

That the 
Association is in 
the postage on 
the rate on 


legislation 
branding 
national 


opposition to 
weight’ or 
which differ 
drug act of 

Resolved, 
Druggists’ 
bill to reduce 
matter by making 
per ounce, 

Resolved, 
on Legislation to 
the parcels post 
classification of merchandise samples agree 
with the International Postal Union rate, 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
Control on the report of the Committee 
on Legislation. Is there any discus- 
sion on the report? What action will 
you take upon it? 

Albert Plaut:—I do not know whether 
I am in order to bring this matter up 
at this time, but I know from _ per- 
sonal experience for a number of years 
of the work done by the Board of Con- 
trol in arriving at its conclusions, and 
in making recommendations, and [| 
think they should be made effective by 
the votes and acts of the entire body. 
I have noticed, for instance, that Mr. 
Gibson has a number of times recom- 
mended action by the local associa- 
tions on these matters. Now, if this 
thing is to end by the Board of Con- 
trol simply going on record and mak- 
ing these recommendations, they might 
as well not go to the trouble of doing 
it. 

I therefore 
of the 
municate 


Wholesale 
favor of the 
first-class mail 
letters 1 cent 


National 





our Committee 
amendment to 
will make the 


That we request 
urge an 


law which 





move that the 
association be directed 
with the secretaries 
various local associations with refer- 
ence to all recommendations made by 
the Board of Control which, in the 
opinion of the Board of Control, re- 
quire action by local associations. I 
think that is one way of making the 
recommendations of the Board of Con- 
trol more effective. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

Albert Plaut:—As to recommendations 
made by the Board of Control, which 
are not included in this motion, and 
which require action by the members of 
the association individually, I raise the 
question whether it be not advisable 
that our secretary send these conclu- 
sions and recommendations to all the 
active members of the association. I 
do not like to put additional burdens 
on our hard-working secretary, but I 
do not think it will demand much work. 
I think if the attention of our mem- 
bers be called to these conclusions and 
recommendations in writing, that the 
effect will be good, and will bear fruit 
to each of our members, and enable us 
at the following meeting to judge of 
these matters more accurately, and re- 
port our experiences. I do not put this 
in the form of a motion, but would like 
to get the views of the meeting on this 
phase of the subject. 

Charles S. Martin:—I think the mat- 
ter should be left largely to the discre- 


secretary 
to com- 
of the 


tion of our secretary—such notices as 
our officers consider worthy of atten- 
tion, or such communications as they 


may consider necessary, they will di- 
rect the secretary to send to the mem- 
bership. 

W. W. Gibson:—How would it do to 
leave it to the president and secretary 
with instructions that they carry out 
our wishes. I so move. 

Charles S. Martin:—The 
ready exists, 

Albert Plaut:—Mr. Martin’s answer 
to my question is excellent and it re- 
quires no further action. 

James W. Morrisson:—We have a cer- 
tain number of people who are contrib- 
uting members. Does information of 
that sort go to them, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Toms:—Yes. The secretary 
is only too glad to do anything for the 
benefit of the association, and hopes to 
receive suggestions as to what shall be 


power al- 


done. It is exceedingly desirable that 
a circular should be issued promptly 
after the meeting giving information 


which is of special interest to the mem- 
bers in regard to legislation, or any- 
thing else, and that can be done, 
Donald McKesson:—I think it is a 
very good points which has been made 
on that, because in reading through the 
convention extra issued by the Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter, or the pro- 
ceedings issued by the association, in 
the mass of matter the resolutions 
themselves are lost sight of, and they 


do not get before the different’ execu- 
tives of the houses. The one who at- 
tends the meetings is apt to know 


about them, but even he will sometimes 
forget the subject matter contained in 
the resolutions, and along these lines I 
think it would be a very good thing for 
the chairmen of committees to commu- 


nicate to the secretary some time be- 
fore the convention the _ resolutions 
which they are to offer. so that they 


could be put out in circular form to all 
the members of the association, thus 
enabling the members to consider the 
matter before coming to the conven- 
tion. In this way the houses which 
were not sending representatives to the 
meetings would be able to communi- 
cate to the secretaries of their local as- 
sociations their views, so that they 
could he expressed upon the floor here. 

Charles A. West:—I notice in the re- 
port of the Board of Control they do 
not favor a recommendation in regard 
to the appointment of a joint commit- 
tee representing the different oreanize- 
tions, to consider matters of legislation. 

In explanation of the statement 
which was made in the Legislative 
Committee’s report, IT want to say that 
some of our members feel that such a 





committee should be appointed. I do 
not wish to be understood at this mo- 
ment as arguing for the appointment of 
such committee, or the adoption of such 
a resolution, but I want to set the mat- 
ter clearly before the members as to 
what the situation is. I believe that in 
connection with some matters of legisla- 


tion such a committee would be a 
great benefit; in other matters of leg- 
islation it might be a decided detri- 
ment, 

I have had several communications 


from Mr. Hover, and as he is not here, 
[ think it would be nothing more than 


fair to him to state his wishes. I re- 
ceived a letter this morning in which 
he says:—‘‘Regardless of what action 


the N. W. D. A. may take in the mat- 
ter, I wish you would have a talk with 
Prof. Beal and get his views on the 
question. If it is possible for the N. 
W. D. A. to bring about a co-operative 
work of this kind, it certainly should 
be done. J believe that the A. Ph. A. 
is the retailer’s organization we would 
want to work with to this end. Rec- 
ommendations from a joint committee 
representing the three organizations, 
the Proprietary Association, the Amer- 
ican Pharmuaceutical Association, and 
the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation, would have a 


powerful in- 
fluence in connection with legislative 
matters in Washington in which they 


are interested.” 

Lucien B. Hall:—There is one item in 
this report of the Board of Control 
which I think is the most important 
of all questions before us to-day, and 


that is the one-cent letter postage. As 
the National One Cent Letter Postage 
Association has its headquarters in 


Cleveland I Know something about its 
work. 

Mr. McIntosh, the secretary of that 
association, was formerly a hardware 
merchant in Cleveland, and retired, ex- 
pecting to stay out of business for 
some time, but they had a committee 
on one-cent letter postage in the Hard- 
ware Association and they persuaded 
him to take this work up. He has 
worked six months without pay and he 
has been offered twice the salary he is 
getting from other concerns, but he 
told me the other day he felt that he 
bad started in on this thing and want- 
ed to see it through. 

I notice in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation the statement 
that there is probably not much chance 
for the passage of one-cent letter 
age at this time. Perhaps not, but 
know that President Taft is in 
o: it and Postmaster General 
cock, and we know, too, that 
not a greater piece of unjust special 
privilege existing in the United States 
than in connection with the question of 


pos- 
we 
favor 
Hitch- 
there is 


second-class postage. The periodical 
publishers are spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to defeat one-cent 
letter postage. Look at your postage 
account and see what a reduction to 
one-cent postage would mean to you, 


In the last ten years letter postage has 
paid a profit of $500,000,000, and the loss 


on second-class matter has been more 
than that. Why should we pay for 
the transportation of the periodicals? 


I do not always agree with Mr. 

but I want to read what he says:— 
“The Supreme Court has described 

unjust taxation as larceny in the form 


Bryan, 


of law. If one citizen is compelled by 
law to pay ten dollars for the support 
of the government, where he ought to 


pay only five; and under the same law, 
a neighbor is required to pay only five, 


where he should pay ten: the law 
Which causes this inequality simply 
transfers five dollars from one man’s 
pocket to another's.” 


| bring this matter up for this reason 
—Mr. McIntosh has had correspondence 
with Mr, Toms, our secretary, asking 
that our association secure members 
for the other association. They have 
forty-five hundred members and he 
says there should be forty-five thou- 


sand. Mr. McIntosh has asked the sup- 
port of this association in this move- 
ment. We have passed resolutions 


favoring the movement, but that is not 
enough. We should work for it. He 
would like this association to take hold 
of the matter as other associations have 


done. Many associations have urged 
their members to become members of 
the National One-Cent Letter Postage 


Association. 
are in favor 


All the large associations 
of it and why should not 
we do what we can to help the move- 
ment? I ask this association to allow 
Secretary Toms to take this matter up 


with our individual members and _ se- 
cure aS many members for the Na- 
tional One-Cent Letter Postage As- 


sociation as possible. If a 
necessary, IT will make it. 
Charles S. Martin:—If such action is 
desired, it seems to me the report of 
the Board of Control could be amended 


motion is 


by an additional recommendation that 
our members should become members 
of this other association. In accord- 
ance with such recommendation, the 
Executive Committee could instruct the 
secretary to inform our members of 
that action. 

Lucien P, Hall:—As I understand it, 


our secretary did not feel authorized fo 
take that position without authority 


Thomas F. Main:—This question of 
one-cent postage is a great bie ques- 
tion. It goes without saying that all 
of us would be very glad if we could 
have our first-class mail carried for 
one cent an ounce. As probably you all 
know, in most of the European coun- 
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tries the postal department of the gov- 
ernment pays quite a revenue to the 
state, which is used for executive pur- 
poses and replaces some other form of 
taxation. 

[I have never felt personally that I 
wanted to agitate in favor of one-cent 


letter postage so long as the govern- 
ment had the matter of parcels post 
and other things on its hands. I should 
be glad to see it taken up when the 
proper time comes, but I do not think 
that time is the present. The govern- 


ment has just embarked on the parcels 
post proposition, and if that is a suc- 
cess, the next thing should be one- 
cent letter postage, if, in the opinion 
of the citizens of the country, we do 
not wish to produce a revenue from the 
Postal Department. 

However, if our citizens conclude that 
that is a form of taxation they desire 
to pay, no harm will be done. Other 
countries pay about the same rate for 
less sérvice than we get. I do not op- 
pose the proposition, but I desire the 
members to consider the question care- 
fully, as it has two sides, and most 
questions have several sides. 

C, Mahlon Kline:—I think this is the 


proper time to take up the matter of 
one-cent letter postage, for the reason 
that, in my opinion, it would be de- 


plorable for the government to take the 
excess income from letter postage and 
devote it to the carrying of parcels 
post. If the parcels post were con- 
ducted on a cost basis it would not up- 
set any economic law, but if the gov- 
ernment devotes revenue which it de- 
rives from two-cent letter postage to 
the carrying of parcels, it then has the 
effect of upsetting economic laws, 
which would operate to the advantage 


of the mail order houses and against 
the interests of the retail dealers, I 
think this is the time to agitate for 


one-cent letter postage which is reason- 
able and has everything in its favor, 
rather than to wait until the parcels 
post has cost the Postal Department so 
much money they will net have the 
same opportunity to reduce the cost of 
carrying the first-class mail. 

Lucien B. Hall:—Mr. Main refers to 
the parcels post. As I understand the 
law, and as the report of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation stated, the present 
law, charging according to the zone 
system, will pay the expense of the par- 
cels post system, and I know of parties 
who have talked with Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hitchcock and he favored the zone 
system from the fact it would pay all 
expenses. He did not believe in going 
to the parcels post system unless it did 
pay, and I understand it will pay under 
the present law, and I do not see why 


we should wait to take action in se- 
curing a one-cent letter postage, or 
why we should pay the present tax 


which is so unjust. 

Donald McKesson:—The parcels post 
is the first law that has been passed 
with regard to the postal service with 
the exception of the original founding 
of the postoffice, which was not started 
gradually. The registry system, the 
special delivery system, the postal 
Savings bank system, were all started in 
a small way, gradually expanding as 
the administration problems were 
worked out. The parcels post is to be 
put into effect on January 1 next in 
every postoffice in the country. The 
postoffice officials have a tremendous 
problem before them to arrange that 
system so that it will go into effect 
without a hitch. They probably will 
do pretty well, but I think they will 
have a good deal of trouble at first, 
and I think they should have time to 
work out that problem. I think un- 
doubtedly the parcels post system at 
the present rates, and under the zone 
system, will pay a very good profit, 
but I think we ought to allow it to be 


worked out first before putting addi- 
tional burdens on the government. 
Besides, I think this one-cent letter 


postage movement is going at the mat- 


ter in the wrong way. They want to 
cut off revenue without reducing ex- 
pense. What they should do is to at- 


tack the rate on periodicals and have 
that brought up to a paying basis, and 
after that economy has been effected, 
reduce the rate on ietters. 

William Scott:—I fully indorse what 
Mr. Kline has said. His views are en- 
tirely in accord with mine, and, to be 
candid, the principal reason why I am 


in favor of one-cent letter postage is 
for the very reason Mr. Main gives 
as a reason we should not favor it. } 


am in favor of it because I hope it will 
cripple the department to a certain ex 





tent. I hope that they will not be 
able- to continue the parcels post he- 
yond the reasonable zone syst¢ 1 th 
are talking of now. In the West, gen- 
erally, we were opposed to parce ost 
of any kind, but we yielded g1 

and accepted the inevita when it 
came, but we do not want to any 
more of it. We do not want to see 
the parcels post developed any further, 
and, therefore, for that reason we are 
particularly in favor of one-cent let- 


ter 

As a general business proposition 
Mr. McKesson is entirely correct. Mr. 
McKesson suggests we should first at- 
tack the unjust rates which are being 
allowed now in the case of second class 
matter. I really believe that it would 
be to the advantage of the country gen. 
erally if the one-cent postage were put 
into effect, not necessarily owing to the 
fact that we would save a certain 
amount on letter postage, but for what 


postage. 
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I be- 


it would accomplish indirectly. 
there 


lieve if that were put into effect 
is no question whatever but that the 
second class matter would be comps lled 
to pay a rate adequate to the service 
that is being conferred upon it t 
should like to see that revision the 
second class rate brought about as 
rapidly as possible. 

W. W. Gibson:—Would there 
objection if we should change 
port in this way? After the words 
“reducing the postage on first class 
mail matter to one cent per ounce, 
which is the concluding language of 
the recommendation in connection with 
this matter, that we add the words 
“and we recommend that our members 
join the National One-Cent Letter 
Postage Association.” 

Charles A. West:—I move that that 
part of the report be adopted accord- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the 
chairman of the Board of Control. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Thomas F. Main:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on the report of the Committee on 

.xislation as amended. g 
ete A. West:—Before that motion 
is put I would like to make a state- 
ment in regard to the remarks of the 
Committee on Legislation on the gen- 
eral situation and what was suggested 
afterwards as the need and what the 
committee thinks should be done. We 
believe that whatever is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well. It would 
be simply impossible for the coming 
with forty State legislatures in 
ith an effort to be made, 
informed, to separate 
food from drug legislation—and that 
suggestion comes from the National 
State Board of Food and Dairy Com- 
missioners—(and you know what the 
result will be when they come to sep- 
arate food and drug legislation) for 
the committee to handle the work as it 
has been done in the past. To ask 
a busy man to act as chairman of the 
Legislative Committee—and I speak 
from some knowledge of the work that 
has to be done—is too much. In con- 
nection with the idea in the report of 
the committee, which the Board of 
Control is opposed to, I would say that 
the recommendation was that general 
counsel should be employed to act un- 
der the advice and general control of 
the Committee on Legislation, and I 
do not think the expense would be 

or rreat. 
ba? of the large associations, the 
Grocers’ Association, the Hardware 
Association, have general counsel who 
care for the interests of the association 
all over the United States. No legis- 
lation can come in any State affecting 
their interests without being known. I 
would not be in favor of employing a 
general counsel at a salary of $5,000 or 
$10,000 a year, but I think the chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation, who- 
ever he may be during the coming 
year, should have power to employ 
counsel who shall care for the inter- 
ests of the members all over the United 

ates. 

ae ths meeting in Dallas, I believe a 
motion was passed giving the Commit- 
tee on Legislation power to employ 
counsel, but I do not think it was con- 
templated the committee would be jus- 
tified in incurring any extraordinary 
expense. The work incident to the of- 
fice of chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation is very great—the corre- 
spondence is quite voluminous at times 
—and there is much work which could 
be turned over to a general counsel 
which would save the chairman of the 
committee a great amount of work, 
and the services of such counsel would 
be of great benefit to the association. 

Ss. Martin:—I believe I offered 


Charles 8S. 
a resolution at the Richmond conven- 
I had 


tion in 1909 covering this point. 
some conversation with the then chair- 
man of this committee, our friend, the 
late Mr. M. N. Kline, and I found that 
the work was becoming much more 
arduous than we could reasonably ex- 
pect any one man to care for. I then 
offered a resolution empowering that 
committee to employ counsel and such 
assistants as might be necessary, and I 
believe that the present Committee on 
Legislation, under that resolution, has 
the power to engage such assistants as 
the exigencies of a particular thing 
may require. On the other hand, I 
hardly think it advisable for this asso- 
ciation to have as one of its officers on 
its regular salary list a general coun- 
sel for reasons wnaich may suggest 
themselves. We are not in this busi- 
ness to fight or to employ a counsel to 
do our fighting for us, but the object 
is to give this committee ample means 
and power to employ such assistants 
as it may require in clerical, legal and 
other talent. That is all that is neces- 
sary. That is much more desirable 
than to place it in the hands of a 
salaried officer of the association, it 
occurs to me. I think my motion 
would carry over from year to year; 
it is on the records, and I hardly see 
the necessity for renewing the motion. 

Albert Plaut:—I think the chairman 
of that committee will feel more at 
ease if this convention would pass that 
resolution again. We all know our 
finances are none too flourisning and 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation might hesitate to incur any 
expense without specific vote. 

Secretary Toms:—Mr. Martin’s res- 
olution was adopted in 1909 and re- 
affirmed in 1910. . 

Charles A. West:—I do not wish the 


of 


be any 
our re- 


year, 
session and w 
as we are well 
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association to understand that I am 
arguing for the appointment of a gen- 
eral counsel—quite the contrary. I am 
not in favor of a general counsel as 
the other associations have. If I am 
to serve as chairman of the Commi?z- 
tee on Legislation for another year— 
there is some doubt about it—I think 
the committee should have some defi- 
nite power as to their authority to em- 
ploy counsel. 

C. E, Bedwell:—I hope Mr. Gibson, 
the chairman of the Board of Control, 
will explain the views of the Board of 
Control on this subject. We were not 
in favor of the selection of special 
counsel for the reason that we in- 
ferred he would be permanently on 
the payroll, and we considered he 
would be viewed more as a lobbyist 
than such a representative as this as- 
sociation desires to have looking after 
its legal interests. 

W. W. Gibson:—TI think it is due to 
the Board of Control to say. that Mr. 
Bedwell’s statement is correct, and be- 
yond that to say that we discussed this 
matter at a good deal of length, and we 
felt very sympathetic with Mr. West, 
the chairman of our Committee on 
Legislation, because we know that on 
many days he did not do anything else 
but attend to the work of this com- 
mittee. While we were sympathetic 
with the work ne had to do we felt we 
could not recommend an _ additional 
member of our staff. Another factor 
which decided us was that we have 
what the hardware people and the gro- 
cery people do not have. our general 
representative, Mr. Holliday, and he 
is at the services of the chairmen of 
all of our committees, and he is ready 
to nut his shoulder to the wheel, and 
with the additional clerical help which 
Mr. West would be able to call in it 
seemed to us that would solve the 
problem. If this matter is referred to 
the Roard of Control how will it do for 
the Board of Control to reaffirm Mr. 
Martin’s motion? 

Charles S. Martin:—I offer again the 
previous resolution, as follows:— 
Resolved, That the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation be empowered to em- 
ploy such clerical and jegal aid, at the ex- 
pense of the association, as may from time 
to time be necessary. 

Charles A. West:—I think the reso- 
Intion will cover the ground fully and 
be satisfactorv to the committee. Tf it 
was not for the advice and assistance 
we zet from our general revresentative 
and our secretary it would be impos- 
sible for any member of this associa- 
tion to perform the work as chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation 
pronerly. 

(The resolution offered by Mr. Mar- 
tin was put to vote and unanimously 
adonted.) 

Tnomas F. Main:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report of the Board of Con- 
trol on this subject as a whole. {Mo- 
tion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We offer 
ing:— 

Report on Board of Control on Local 
Associations. 


The Board of Control wishes to conerat- 
ulate our association on the splendid re- 
port made and the good work accom- 
plished by the chairman of this commit- 
tee. 

This report shows the great necessity 
for the continuance of local associations. 
As in former years we cannot imvpress 
too strongly upon the members of our 
association the desirability of having local 
associations in all narts of the Tinited 
States. We also indorse the statement 
made by the chairman of the committee 
that where these local associations exist 
and hold regular meetings the most sat- 
isfactory conditions prevail. 

We wish again to anprove of the suc- 
gestion that the local associations take 
up the question of better discounts from 
manufacturers of proprietarv goods and 
make an effort to obtain at least reason- 
able compensation for the service we 
render. 

The Board of Control offers the follow- 
ing resolutions:— 

Resolved, That the 
Druggists’ Association 
the formation of local 
where there sre no such 

Resolved, That the National 
Druggists’ Association recommend that svch 
clubs continue to meet at some regular 
periods of not more than three months. 

Resolved, That it is desired that all loreal 
associations continue to watch legislation 
affecting the interests of our trade in their 
respective territories. 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, youn 
have heard the renort of the Board cf 
Control, What action will vou take? 

W. W. Gibson:—T move the adoption 
of the report. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:- 
ing: 

Report of Board of Control on Ad- 

dress of Delegate from American 


Pharmaceutical Association. 


The Board of Control cannot heln but 
he pleased with the words of commen- 
dation given bv Prof. Real to our asso- 
elation. What he states is absolutely true, 
that we supplv the canvital which enables 
the producer to manufacture and the re- 
tailer to furnish thousands of items at 
the least inconvenience and expense pos- 
sible. 

The Board of Control commends the 
central idea of the A. Ph. A. as cxplained 
by Prof. Beal. and also the program of 
progress and reform as described by him. 

Our association has many interests In 
common with the A. Ph. A., and we re- 
commend that action be taken so that 
our association will be represented in the 
conference to be held in Washingten 
sometime prior to January 1, 1913. 

The Board of Control also recommends 
that members of the National Wholesale 
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Pitts Board of Control offers the follow- 
ing resolution:— 
Resolved, That the 
Druggists’ Association 
A. Ph. A. our thanks f« 
to us and also our appreciation of the 
ings and good wishes of the oldest 
ization in American pharmacy. 

President Meyer:—What 
you take on this report of 
of Control? 

W. W. Gibson: 
of the report. (Motion 
-arried.) 

Charles A. West: 
the committee to 
the recommendation 
Control, which we have just heard, 
shall be the president of the associa- 
tion. (Motion seconded and carried.) 

W. W. Gibson:—We present the fol- 
lowing :— 

Report of Board of Control on Paints, 
Oils and Glass. 


The experience of the chairman of this 
committee qualifies him to speak with au- 
thority on the subject. The report sub- 
mitted is a careful study of the situation 
during the past year. While it is true 
that many of the members of our asso- 
ciation are not interested in this class 
of goods, it is yet true that all may de- 
rive much valuable information by read- 
ing and considering this report. 

The Board of Control cannot endorse the 
recommendation as to the terms on var- 
nish so as to make them correspond with 
other commodities belonging in this line, 
believing that we are compelled to be 
governed by competition. 

President Meyer:—What 
you take on this report? 

James W. Morrisson:—I move the 
adoption of the report. (Motion sec- 
onded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We present 
ing :— 

Report of Board of Control on Pre- 
vention of Adulteration. 


The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation is to be congratulated that it 
has in its membership men so thoroughly 
qualified to write on this subject as our 
former and the present chairman of this 
committee. 

It is no doubt true that the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association has had 
a great deal to do with bringing about 
the improved conditions in regard to 
adulteration, and the Board of Control 
congratulate our association on the good 
work done by it in the past. 

The Board of Control also endorse what 
the committee has said about the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association and the 
reports made through their journal. We 
commend the A. Ph. A. for the good work 
which is indicated in this report. 

All the matters to which attention is 
called in this report are of interest to 
the members of the assocation, and they 
will no doubt appreciate the good work 
done by the committee. 

The Board of Control offers the 
ing:— 

Resolved, 
Druggists’ 
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and chemicals,”’ 
President Meyer:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on this report? 
Thomas F. Main:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report. (Motion seconded 
and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We 
ing:— 


offer the follow- 


Report of Board of Control on Pro- 
prietary Goods, 


There are many admirable points about 
this report, and we cannot recommend it 
too highly to the consideration of the 
members of our association. It is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that average busi- 
ness has been so good during the year. 

The Board of Control would like to call 
the attention of the members of our as- 
sociation to the part of this renort quot- 
ing from an address by W. A. Hoover, of 
Denver. The extract from this address 
will bear study and gives us a fund of im- 
portant information, 

The members of the association are 
again under obligations to our proprietary 
friends who, through the efforts of the 
Committee on Proprietary Goods. have 
increased their discount to the jobbers 
during the year past. We have confi- 
dence in the abilitv of the committee to 
induce those manufacturers who are still 
withholding proper compensation to in- 
crease their discount to at least fifteen 
per cent. in the near future. 

The statement of this committee shows 
that the cost of doing business is grad- 
vally increasing. and in the opinion of 
the Board of Control the only way to 
overcome this is to secure a larger dis- 
count on new proprietaries, and the re- 
duction of expense through the curtail- 
ment of the traveling force as stated in 
another report. 

The matter of prescription provrietors 
seems to be of more importance than be- 
fore because of the increased number. 
We recommend the members of our as- 
sociation. if possible. to use greater care 
in the handling of these goods so as to 
avoid the loss which will accrue from 
an accumulation of unsaleable articles. 

The Board of Control regrets that the 
report of this committee shows that the 
furnishing of free goods to retailers is 
on the increase. We regard this as an 
evil which should be curtailed and elim- 
inated wherever possible. The facts are 
that no retailer should be able to get 
goods at a much lower rate than the job- 
ber does, and this is what the free goods 
proposition is in most cases, 

We offer the following resolutions:— 

Resolved, That the thanks of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association is hereby 
extended to those manufacturers who have 
increased their discount to the wholesale 
distributors during the year past, as per the 
list given in the report of the committee. 
As shown from the quotations from the high- 
est authorities given in this report, the ser- 


vices of the jobber have become more and 
more indispensable to the manufacturer, and 
it has been clearly established that it is 
good business policy for the manufacturer to 
recognize this fact and to allow the jobber 
proper compensation for the work which they 
are doing. We do not forget our friends 
the manufacturers who have neretofore 
granted us proper compensation, and we 
believe that they are also entitled to our 
gratitude, 

Resolved, That we again earnestly request 
the proprietors whose discount to the jobber 
is now less than fifteen per cent. to increase 
this allowance to at least fifteen. 

Resolved, That we maintain the 
tude as heretofore expressed in 
buying clubs. We do not think it 
our profits should be taken away 
by any proprietor selling to buying 
Who render them no service. 

Resolved, That the National 
Druggists’ Association protest against the 
free goods proposition as handled by most 
of the proprietors who have adopted this 
method of furnishing goods to the retailers. 
It can readily be seen that in most cases 
it happens that with the free goods fur- 
nished the retailer pays much less than the 
jobber for the same articles. This being 
trve, it opens the way for the retailer to 
furnish those goods to illegitimate dealers 
who demoralize the market. 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on this report? 

aes W. Gibson:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report, and_ resolution. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We present the 
ing:— 
Report 
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of Board of Control 
Secretary’s Report. 


: The success of the association is due 
in a& very large measure to its efticient 
secretary. The prompt and satisfactory 
administration of his office has won the 
adiniration of every member of our asso- 
clation. 

The monthly bulletin continues to be 
of indispensable service. His arrange- 
ment of the matter in the book of pro- 
ceedings for 1911 shows his capacity for 
detail and accuracy. : 

The Board of Control suggest that in 
future when communications are sent to 
our members for information in regard 
to the personnel of firms, ete., that re- 
plies be sent promptly. It is a matter of 
much regret that this has not been done 
by many in the past. 

We commend the action of our secre- 
tary in regard to the National Baggage 
Committee as not being of sufficient in- 
terest to members of our association for 
us to co-operate. 

In regard to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, the 
Board of Control believe that we are not 
called upon to support such a move. 
This should be done through the cities 
where we now have local chambers of 
commerce, 

The Board of Control 
general use of the dead stock bulletin. 

The Board of Control wish to compli- 
ment our secretary on the compilation of 
State pure food and drug laws sent out 
early in the year. This puvtication was 
of great value to the members of our 
association and has become a permanent 
help tu us all. No doubt the supplement 
will also be very acceptable. 

The Board of Control is pleased with 
the importance of this association as in- 
dicated by the satisfactorily increasing 
membership, and we are glad to note 
that our roll is to be largely increased 
at this meeting. 

We again recommend that the mem- 
bers of our association continue to call 
upon our secretary for his services when 
needed, and also avail themselves .of the 
facilities afforded by our New York office. 

President Meyer:—What action will 
you take on this report of the Board of 
Control? 

W. W. Gibson:—I move its adoption. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We offer the follow- 
ing:— 


recommends the 


Board of Control 

Suits Against Members. 
The report by our able chairman is, 
as usual, short and comprehensive. We 
are grateful that nothing more serious 
in the line of suits during the year has 
developed, and believe that the report as 
given covers all the necessities of the 
case. As we stated one year ago, the 
legal affairs of our association are safe 
in the hands of the chairman of this 
committee, 


President Meyer:—What action will 
you take on this report, gentlemen? 

W. W. Gibson:—I move the adoption 
of the report. (Motion seconded and 
earried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We 
ing:— 

Report of Board of Control on 

Trade-Marks, 


The Board of Control congratulates the 
committee for this most interesting and 
comprehensive report, especially that part 
relating to the condition of trade-mark 
litigation. There is no doubt that the 
facts given are correct and the members 
of the association can depend upon the 
information given. 

On account of its being such an inter- 
esting case, the Board of Control calls 
particular attention to the section refer- 
ring to the Coca-Cola Company vs. Wil- 
liamsburg Stopper Company, and others. 

Special attention is called to the para- 
graph under the title of “Cuba.” This 
may be of great importance to some of 
the members of our association. 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, what 
action will you take on this report? 

W. W. Gibson:—I move its adoption. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We submit the 
ing:— 

Report of Board of Control on Trans- 
portation. 

Thisisthe first report made by the chair- 
man, and certainly does him great credit. 
The data collected and submitted is 
quite wonderful, and the Board of Con- 
trol congratulate our committee on this 
gocd work. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation should go on record in favor of 
uniform freight classification; also our 
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association believes in fair play to the 
transportation companies, keeping in 
mind the ratio of net earnings as com- 
pared with net earnings of mercantile 
and industrial institutions. 

The Board of Control believe that our 
association should favor the abolition of 
the Interstate Commerce Court. 

The Board of Control recommends the 
suggestion made in this report that the 
shipping department co-operate with the 
railroad representatives in order to im- 
prove the service, and recommend that 
thls co-operation be made as close as 
possible, and in order to do this all the 
data and literature on the subject should 
be in the hands of the shipping depart- 
ments. 

The additional information given in 
this report concerning autos is valuable 
and will be appreciated by the members 
of our association. 

The Board of Control wish to assure 
the chairman of the committee that the 
information gathered is appreciated and 
will be of great service to members of 
our association, 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
Control. What action will you take 
upon this? 

W. W. Gibson:—I move the adoption 
of the report. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We present the follow- 
ing:— 

Report of Board of Control on Spe- 
cial Committee on Anti-Narcotic 
Legislation. 


As will be seen by the report of the 
committee, they were not able to carry 
out the request made in our convention 
last year as to a substitute bill in regard 
to narcotic legislation. The Board of 
Control recommend that as this was the 
only purpose of this special committee, 
that a committee of the same kind be 
continued for another year, to be ap- 
pointed by the president, and they be re- 
quested to take the matter under con- 
sideration and if possible secure the pass- 
age of such a bill which will represent 
the wishes of our association. 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
Control. What is your pleasure re- 
garding it? 

W. W. Gibson:—I move the adoption 
of the report. (Motion seconded and 
carried.) 

Charles A. West:—We were informed 
by Dr. Wright that the Secretary of 
the Treasury sent a communication to 
this association on the subject of anti- 
narcotic legislation, and while the let- 
ter has not been received, I think it 
should, when it does come in, be re- 
ferred to the Special Committee on 
Anti-Narcotic Legislation, and _ be 
spread on our records in the place 
where it would have appeared if re- 
ceived at the proper time. I make that 
as a motion. (Motion seconded and 
earried.) 

Charles A. West:—One of the most 
useful members of this Special Com- 
mittee on Anti-Narcotic Legislation has 
been elected to the presidency of this 
ussociation. Ho may feel a little deli- 
cacy about continuing on the commit- 
tee, and I make a motion that it is the 
sense of this association that our pres- 
ident, Mr. Plaut, continue to serve as 


a member of that committee. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 
Donald MecKesson:—In Dr. Wright's 


address he mentioned the pharmacy 
law in the Consular District of Shang- 
hai, and I offer a motion that the mem- 
hers of the association bring to the no- 
tice of their legislators the clauses with 
regard to the improper administration 
of narcotics that are embodied in the 
pharmacy law in ex-territorial districts, 
and endeavor to have their legislatures 
pass uniform laws of this character, 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Gibson:—We offer the follow- 
ing :— 
Report of Board of Control on Sub- 

Committee on Enfployers’ Lia- 


bility and Workingmen’s 
Compensation. 
The chairman of this committee has 


made a report which is of great value to 
the members of this association. The 
facts given and the figures compiled are 
worthy of our closest study. 

The suggestion made that prompt settle- 
ments are necessary seems to the Board 
of Control a very excellent one. The long 
delays shown by the report must be a 
great detriment to the people who are the 
beneficiaries. 

The Board of Control agrees with the 
committee that no recommendations be 
made as to legislation for the reason that 
there is no general agreement on the mat- 
ter as to what should be done. Because 
this has become a question of national 
importance the Board of Control recom- 
mends that this committee be made one 
of the permanent committees of our as- 
sociation. We, therefore, offer the follow- 
ing resolution:— 

Resolved, That a new committee be cre- 
ated to be called the Committee on Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Workingmen’s 
Compensation, and that said committee 
become one of the permanent committees 
of our association, 

President Meyer:—Gentlemen, you 
have heard the report of the Board of 
Control. What action will you take 
upon it? 

Thomas F. Main:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report. (Motion seconded 


and carried.) 

W. W. Gibson:—This finishes all the 
formal matters brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board of Control, but I 
would like to speak of the good work 
done by the chairmen of our various 
committees. I have been on the Board 
of Control for several years. and most 
of the present members of the board 
have served for several years, and we 
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all agree that we never had such a lot 
of good reports presented as at this 
meeting. 1 move that a standing vote 
of thanks be given to the chairmen of 
our various committees for the work 
they have done, and the excellent re- 
ports they have submitted to this asso- 
ciation, (Motion seconded and carried.) 
James W. Morrisson:—I move a yote 
of thanks to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Board of Control. (Motion 
seconded and carried.) 
NASHVILLE MEETING OF THE A. PH. A. 
Charles S. Martin:—The American 
Pharmaceutical Association, at its re- 
cent convention, selected Nashville, 
Tenn., as its next meting place in 1913. 
Nashville is a city of great historical 
interest, having been the residence of 
three ex-Presidents of the United 
States, and at that place the remains 
of two of our honored ex-Presidents 
lie, and from many aspects it is, I be- 
lieve, one of the most interesting cities 
of the South, and I take this occasion 
to invite as many members of our or- 
ganization as are eligible to attend the 
convention of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association in Nashville in 
1913, to come to our city, and I shall be 
pleased to act as a committee of one 
te assist you in any way possible in se- 
curing accommodations while there, 
and in offering any courtesy that our 
city is capable of. I believe that this 
would be pleasant and profitable, and 
if I can be of any service to the dele- 
gates who are members of our organi- 
zation, it will be my very good pleasure 
to serve them. 
CONVENTION OF THE DEEP 
WAYS COMMISSION. 
A. J. Tapping:—In the address of our 
president he called attention to an im- 
portant matter, which I desire to em- 
phasize, and that is the convention of 
the Deep Water Ways Commission. 
Most of you know that the convention 
ot 1913 will be held in the heart of the 
Middle West. Peoria is a small city, 
but you know, no doubt, that we pay 
more: revenue to the government than 
even the City of New York. The Deep 
Water Ways convention is most impor- 
i:.nt to all of us in regard to the cheap- 
ening of freight rates, and while our 
president is to appoint delegates to that 
convention, I want to invite all mem- 
bers of the N. W. D. A. to meet with 
us, and I will try to do as Mr. Martin 
promises, make your visit to our city 
most pleasant, and will show you some 
of the water for which we are noted 
(Applause.) 
President Meyer:—We will have the 
report of the Committee on Thanks to 
the Entertainment Committee. 


Report of the Committee on Thanks 
to the Entertainment Committee, 


W. V. Smith, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presented the following re- 
port:— 

Mr. President and gentlemen, your com- 
mittee appointed to draw up resolutions 
of thanks to the local committees would 
respectfully present the followfng_ re- 
port:— 

Our special thanks are due to the En- 
tertainment Committee, headed by Mr. 
William B. Strong. Their unflagging cour- 
tesy and lavish hospitality to the ladies 
who have favored our convention by their 
gracious presence, and to ourselves, have 
won our heartfelt gratitude, and will be 
long remembered, 

The managers of the Hotel Pfister have 
been untiring in their efforts for our com- 
fort, and to them is due a large measure 
of the success of our meeting. 

The representatives of the press, both 
local and pharmaceutical, have our heart- 
iest thanks for their attendance at our 
meetings, and the full and impartial re- 
ports which they always make. 

To the Horlick’s Malted Milk Company, 
and to Mr. A. J. Horlick in particular, 
we owe one of the most delightful after- 
noons that this association has ever spent 
during the course of its meetings. The 
generosity of their entertainment and the 
whole-hearted liberality with which they 
presented one feature of it after another 
to our astonished eyes will make this 
meeting stand out in our memory after 
many other conventions have come and 
gone. 

And to them all we owe this wonderful 
Wisconsin weather, which has freshened 
and invigorated us and added more than 
we can say to the pleasure of this meet- 
ing. Respectfully submitted, 

M. V. Smith, Chairman, 

W. W. Gibson, 

J. T. Doster 

Cc. E. Lionberger, 

M. K. Layton, 
Committee. 

President Meyer:—What action will 
you take in regard to this report? 

Thomas F, Main:—I move the adop- 
tion of the report by a rising vote. 
(Motion seconded and carried.) 

INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 

President Meyer:—The next order of 
business is new business, if there is 
any. If there is no new business to 
be offered, the installation of officers 
is next on the tapis. 

In giving up the presidency I want 
to thank you, gentlemen, for the hearty 
support I have had at your hands. I 
will ask Mr. Main to escort Mr. Albert 
Plaut, your newly-elected president, to 
the chair. 

Thomas F. Main:—Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I take great pleasure in 
presenting to you Mr. Albert Plaut, 
who, by his clearness of thought, un- 
tiring work and business activity, nAas 
placed his firm in the enviable position 
it occupies in the trade. He has made 
good in his own business ané€ «ne 
philanthropic and public wWurn > 
which he 
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is engaged, and we fel 
sure he will make good in carrying 


on the work of this association, and 
I take pleasure in presenting aim to 


you for installation as president at 
this time. (Applause.) 
President Meyer:—1 Want to say 


that I take Sreat pleasure in turning 
the office over to Mr. Plaut. 

President Plaut:—Gentlemen, L 
thank you most heartily for the nonor 
conferred upon me, anu will endeavor 
to perform the duties of this ottice to 
the best of my ability and trust that 
at the end of my term you will all 
have the same feeling of good will 
and generosity that you have at the 
present moment. (Applause.) 

President Plaut:—as tirst vice- 
president we have elected Mr, William 
Bb. Strong, of Milwaukee, and if Mr. 
McKesson will escort Mr. Strong to 
the platform we will all have another 
look at him before we depart. 

Donald McKesson:—Mr, President 
and gentlemen, I take pleasure in in- 
troducing Mr. Strong, the first vice- 
president of the association. 

President Plaut:—wMr, Strong, I need 
hardly to say that your election has 
siven me great pleasure, personally, 
4 am proud to be considered one of 
your friends, and I promise you that 
4 will give you an Opportunity to pre- 
side at the next Ineeting, mot only 
during the reading of the president x 
address, but as orten as 1 possibiy 
can, 

Vice-President Strong: —- Tais is 
rather a hard shot. 1 want to Say to 
you, gentlemen, | keenly appreciate the 
courtesy and honor you do me in 
electing me your first vice-president. 
it 1 could have selected the time IL 
would most enjoy having this omee 
it would have been this time, when 
my very dear friend, Mr. Piaut, is at 
the heim. 1 taank you tor the courtesy 
extended to me. (Applause.) 

President Plaut:—Messrs. Gallagher 
Jackson, Ward and lord, the remaili- 
ing vice-presidents, have left the 
meeting. it is not necessary to in- 
stall these newly-elected omicers in 
a formal manner, you know them ail. 
You have chosen tnem for their work. 
Our treasurer, Mr, Samuel &. Strong 
is absent, but he is a chestnut. Trere 
are two men who are equally chest- 
nuts, but whom we are always glad to 
see, Who have rendered most loyal and 
~~ service to the association, One 
= ro is our secretary, Mr. Joseph 

Secretary Toms:—Mr. Preside an 
gentlemen, I sincerely a ae 
heartily appreciate the kindly words 
you have said about me, and also ap- 
preciate to tne fullest extent my re- 
election to the oftice of secretary of 
this association... I feel, on account of 
the lateness of the hour, you are prob- 
ably hungrier to get to your luncheon 
than to hear a speech from me, and | 
will simply thank you for the honor 
and promise to give the best service I 
can. (Applause.) 

President Plaut:—There is only one 
more left—Frank E, Holliday, our 
Seneral representative. ‘ 

Frank E. Holliday:—Mr. President 
and what few members there are left. 
It never occurred to me that this 
would be a formal installation, or I 
would have been busy, but as [ hap- 
pen to be here I am very glad to 
acknowledge the continuous compli-+ 
ment which you pay me by re-election 
each year, and it is hardly necessary 
for me to assure you that I shall do 
the best I know how for the coming 
year. (Applause.) 

President Plaut:—I see the chairman 
of the Board of Control, Mr, Gibson, 
has managed to escape. Mr, Morrisson 
is the only newly elected member of the 
board, and we had such a treat last 
night in listening to the felicitous 
manner in which he filled the difficult 
duties of toastmaster, and I was 
struck particularly by the masterly 
way in which he handled a certain deli- 
cate situation, that we would like to 
hear from him again. (Applause. ) 

James W. Morrisson:—I think you 
have heard enough from me, but this 
is the first time I have really wanted 
to say anything, because I do greatly. 
appreciate this election to the Board 
of Control. The oftener I come ta 
these meetings, the more interest I 
have in them, and the more affection 
I feel for the association and its mem- 
bers, and if I have any ability at all, 
it is at the service of this association 
always. I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Plaut:—Is there any other 
business? 
VOTE OF THANKS TO 

OFFICERS. 
Donald McKesson:—The association 
has passed through a year of unusual 
prosperity with a marked increase in 
membership, and it is only fitting be- 
fore we close, that we offer a resolu- 
tion of thanks and appreciation to the 
retiring officers for the splendid serv- 
ices they have rendered to the associa- 
tion. I move that such a vote of thanks 
be extended to them by a rising vote. 
(The motion was unanimously carried 
by a rising vote.) 

Ex-President Meyer:—I feel that my 
power of expression has been exhausted 
long ago. It was surely exhausted yes- 
terday forenoon. I thank you sincerely 
for the support you have given me dur- 
ing my year of administration. I have 
endeavored to serve the association to 
the best of my ability, and although 
I have been placed on the retired list, I 
want you to feel that you can call on 
me at any time for any service I can 
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render to the association. (Applause.) 

President Plaut:—Is there any fur- 
there business? Not hearing any, I 
therefore declare the convention ad- 
journed, subject to the call of the chair. 


———~—-2 


THE ENTERTAINMENT. 


Monday, October 14.—Welcome by the 
Entertainment Committee. 

Tuesday, October 15.—Official welcome 
by Mayor G. A. Bading; afternoon, tea 
for ladies at home of Mr. Howard Green; 
evening, president’s reception, Hotel 
Pfister. : 

Wednesday, October 16—Auto ride and 
luncheon at Town Club; evening, theater 
party. 

Thursday, October 17.—Afternoon, trip 
to Horlick’s Malted Milk Laboratories, 
Racine; evening, banquet, Hotel Pfister. 

This is a prosaic outline of the enter- 
tainment program provided in con- 
nection with the thirty-eighth annual 
meeting of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association in Milwaukee. In 
cold type, it means little and, to many, 
it probably promised little. But to 
those who were fortunate enough to 
participate each event was something 
to be remembered, the whole furnishing 
a continuation of delights the memories 
of which will be cherished. It was 
not the program alone, or yet the 
little side trips and added features, but 
the manner in which the whole was 
carried out that set a mark for future 
convention cities and entertainment 
committees to strive to emulate. 

Other conventions will go to other 
cities; new sights will delight the eye 
and other minds will make the visits 
of the N. W. D. A. pleasant. This is 
but fitting, but there is little doubt 
that everyone who spent the week of 
October 14 in Milwaukee will regret 
that William B. Strong cannot be 
elected a permanent chairman of the 
committee of arrangements and enter- 
tainment, And, incidentally, there prob- 
ably also will be a feeling of regret 
that the Hotel Pfister, with its charm- 
ing environment, excellent service and 
watchful management, cannot be car- 


ried along as a permanent meeting 
place, p 
The whole Committee of Arrange- 


ments and Entertainment deserved the 
praise and thanks bestowed on all 
sides, but the untiring efforts and con+ 
stant attention of Chairman Strong, the 
ever-evident activity of Fred H. Squ.er 
and A. J. Horlick made them stand out 
conspicuously among those who did so 
much to make the visit to Milwaukee 
a continuous round of pleasure. On 
hand at all times, looking for some way 
to add to the entertainment of the city’s 
guests, they left nothing undone and, 
in fact, made even the most interested 
wish the business sessions were shorter 
that they might enjoy the more the 
pleasures always waiting. The com- 
plete committee Was made up as fol- 
lows:— J 

Wm. B. Strong, chairman, Milwau- 
kee; Leonard A. Lange, Milwaukee; 
Henry Dohmen, Milwaukee; F. W. Doh- 
men, Jr., Milwaukee; Howard Greene, 
Milwaukee; J, W. Maitland, Milwau- 
kee; Henry L. Cook, Milwaukee; B, O. 
Slisworth, Milwaukee; F. H. Squier, 
Milwaukee; Henry J. Stark, Milwau- 
kee; T. H. Spence, La Crosse; iy Ss 
Horlick, Racine; Wm. Horlick, Jr., Ra- 
cine; Karl S. Smith, Fond du Lac; 
Thomas P. Cook, New York; Wm. G. 
Cook, New York; Clarence G, Stone, 
New York. : 

The stranger in Milwaukee for the 
N. W. D, A. meeting forgot that he 
was a stranger as he entered the Hotel 
Pfister Monday and was greeted by Mr, 
Strong and his associates on the Enter- 
tainment Committee. Each and all 
found that everything possible had been 
done for his or her comfort, particu- 
larly the ladies, who never ceased en- 
joying themselves to the full from the 
time they arrived until they bade re- 
gretful farewell to Milwaukee. 

THE WELCOME. 

Tuesday morning the hospitality of 
hospitable Milwauke was extended to 
the city’s guests by the city’s executive, 
Mayor G. A. Bading. He spoke offi- 
cially as mayor, but personally he em- 
phasized his greeting and welcome in 
the role of an associate of everyone 
gathered for the meeting, for before he 
was mayor Milwaukee's chief executive 
was just Dr. Bading, and the profes- 
sional bonds for years existing between 
him and the dispensers of drugs made 
his welcome more than merely the per- 
formance of an official duty. 

TEA FOR THE LADIES. 


Tuesday afternoon, while the busi- 

ness session held the men at the hotel, 
, ‘re t . e 

the ladies (and those of the gentlem - 
; vere able to evade the sergeant- 
ener a delightful auto- 


at-arms) Were given ; 
bot A through the cily tv the be ae 
tiful home of Howard Gre ne, Pre s.den 

of the Milwaukee Drug Company, at 
367 Lake Drive. There they were. 22 
ceived by Mr. and Mrs. Greene an 

entertained at tea from 4 to 6 o'clock. 
Mrs, Greene was assisted by a score of 
Milwaukee ladies, among them being 
Mrs. Mayor Bading, Mrs. Henry Doh- 
men, Mrs. F. W. Dohmen, jr.; Mrs. 
J. W. Maitland, Mrs. Henry L. Cook, 
Mrs. E. O. Elisworth and Mrs, Fred H. 
Squier, the husbands of all of whom, 
except the Mayor, were members of the 
Entertainment Committee. About sev- 
enty-five ladies were present at this 


delightful tea party. 
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PRESIDENT’S RECEPTION 
DANCE 

The next feature of the enteriainment 
program was the President's 
tion at the Pfister Tuesday evening. in 
the receiving line with President ‘heo- 
dore F. Meyer, of St. Louis, were all of 
ihe ex-presidents of the 
attendance at the meeting. They were 
Charles S. Martin, of Nasnville, Tenn.; 
Edgar D. Taylor, of Richmond 
Lucien B. Hall, of Cleveland, O 
and Mrs. C. F. Weller, of Omaha, 
Dr. William Jay Schieffelin 
Thomas Main, both of New York, 
First Vice-President James W. Morris 
son and Mrs. Morrison, of Chicago. 

Practically the whole beautiful sev- 
enth floor of the Pfister was used dur- 
ing the reception, buffet lunch and ball, 
which followed. The fern room, beauti- 
fully and «artistically decorated, was 
the scene of the formal reception and, 
later, of the ball. Both the red room, 
in which the business sessions were 
held, and the ladies ordinary were used 
in serving the buffet lunch and during 
the ball. To call the elaborate service 
provided for this occasion a lunch was 
and if any one attending 
failed to be there they 
present agreed Was 
and delightf.1 serv- 
provided tor such an 
great credit upon 


THE 


association in 


misleading, 
the meeting 
missed what ail 
the most elaborate 
ice that could be 
affair It reflected 
the Entertainment Committee—the 
same Mr. Strong and his associates 

who again proved themselves the most 
royal of entertainers, 

AUTOMOBILE RIDE AND LU 
The delights of Tuseday evening were 
for all, but Wednesday morning came 
the next opportunity for the Entertain- 
ment Committee to demonstrate that 
it knew how to please the ladies, At 
11 o'clock automobiles drew up at the 
ladies’ entrance of the Pfister and also 
at the Plankington, where some of the 
housed, and then began 
an automobile tour of the city. More 
than seventy-five ladies enjoyed this 
and with them were a fortunate few 
men, drafted from the business meet- 
ing as escorts. 

To describe this automobile tour 
would be to describe all of the beauty 
spots of Milwaukee. The trip had been 
so earefully planned that nothing 
worth seeing was omitted. The ma- 
chines sped over the city’s most beauti- 
ful drives, through the many attract- 
ive parts, over the eight miles of the 
course which two weeks ago was the 
scene of the great Vanderbilt Cup 

races, and just far enough into the 
outlying districts to give the citys 
guests an idea of Milwaukee's beauti- 
fully picturesque environment and to 
show that the more the city spreads 
the more attractive it will become. No 
doubt it was with a feeling of regret 
that the end of the automobile tour 
was neared, but it merely served to 
bring those who participated to the at- 
tractive Town Club, where they were 
entertained at luncheon, and followed 
by another delightful automobile ride 
over a more direct, but less pleasing, 
course back to the city. 
THE THEATER PARTY. 

Wednesday night saw _ practically 
every lady and gentleman attending 
the meeting assembled in the Shubert 
Theater to witness the production of 
‘“‘A Modern Eve.” The entertainment 
was excellent and once more reflected 
credit upon the good judgment of the 
Entertainment Committee, but even 
more enjoyable than the show was the 
meeting and mingling of the 300 from 
all sections of the country. The boxes 
very fittingly were reserved for the ex- 
presidents and their parties. 

THE TRIP RACINE 

Thursday afternoon brought Mr. A. 
J. Horlick to the front even more prom- 
inently than he had been during the 
preceding days, when he and the two 
commodious touring cars, brought from 

Racine, always were at the disposal of 
the visitors. At 1.30 o’clock Thursday 
afternoon more than 250 ladies and gen- 
tlemen became the guests of Mr. Hor- 
lick and his brother, William Horlick, 
Jr., or more properly, it might be said, 
the Horlick Malted Milk Company, for 
everyone connected with the company 
played some part in the entertainment 
of the N. W. D. A. 

Leaving the Northwestern station on 
a special train of six cars at 1.45 
o'clock, the party was conveyed to Ra- 
cine, the train being transferred to the 
private tracks of the Horlick Company 
and the visitors carried into the beau- 
tifully parked grounds and ‘midst the 
buildings which compose the wonder- 
ful plant. Conducted by the Messrs. 
Horlick through the immaculate la- 
boratories, from which the world is 
supplied with malted milk, the visitors 
were given two hours of continuous 
surprises. On all sides were heard 
expressions of wonder at the extent of 
the great works, but even more im- 
pressed were the visitors with the 
seemingly impossible conditions under 
which Horlick’s milk is produced. The 
spotless condition of the great huild- 
ings, the machinery and everyone con- 
nected with the industry impressed all 
as they were entertained by watching 
the various stages of preparing tons of 
malted milk for shipment. 

The inspection of the plant finally led 
to a spacious assembly hall, where an 
orchestra dispensed sweet melodies, 
while a corps of white-aproned young 
women served a luncheon which would 
wave been the envy of the most mod- 


NCHEON.,. 


visitors were 


TO 
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ernly equipped hotel, 
riety and excellence. It was not sur- 
prising that some. regretted that the 
visit to Racine and the annual banquet 
of the evening had been scheduled for 
the same day. But it was not only 
good things to eat, or yet good things 
to drink—not all malted milk—that the 
Horlick Company provided for its 
guests. While the visitors rested in 
comfortable groups about tthe great 
hall they were entertained by singing, 
story and music from the stage, which 
marked the hall as the place where the 
company gives the entertainments for 
which it is famous—and justly. <A. J. 
Horlick, in a few well chosen words, 
welcomed the visitors. 

Regret at having to leave a scene of 
many delights again was uppermost 
as the visitors boarded their special 
train and were hurried back to Mil- 
Waukee in time to dress for the ban- 
quet. During the trip representatives 
of the Horlick Company distributed to 
all its guests souvenirs in the shape of 
pretty pennants and neat packages 
containing samples of the good things 
produced in the great plant. 

THE BANQUET. 

Thursday evening brought the last 
and crowning feature of the entertain- 
ment program—the annual banquet. 
Once more the Entertainment Com- 
mittee showed that they know how to 
do things right. Nothing was lacking 
that possibly could have contributed 
to the enjoyment of the 300 ladies and 
gentlemen assembled about the boun- 
tiful board. The banquet hall was 
beautifully and tasefully decorated and 
the appointments were a delight. It 
was a two-fold feast—first, the feast 
for the inner man and then a feast 
of wit and wisdom, which must linger 
as one of the most enjoyable and in- 
structive features of the whole meet- 
ing. 

James W. Morrisson,- of Chicago, 
first vice-president of the N. W. D., A., 
was toastmaster, and he filled the po- 
sition with great credit to himself and 
delight to every one _ present. Mr. 
Theodore F. Meyer, president of the 
association, responded to the toast 
“The Association,’ in such a happy and 
fitting manner that he made one and 
all doubly glad to be affiliated with 
such an organization. “Political 
Sanity,” the subject of the toast re- 
spended to by Hon. Levi H. Bancroft, 
Attorney General of Wisconsin, gave 
the members of the N. W. D. A, an 
insight into political conditions in Wis- 
econsin. Hon. Joseph Donnelly, Judge 
of the Civil Court of Milwaukee, re- 
sponded to the subject “Drugs on the 
Market.” The facetious subject gives 
no insight into the many bits of bril- 
liancy that Judge Donnelly contributed 
to the entertainment of his hearers. 
Other toasts were responded to by the 
Rev. Dr. William T. Dorward of the 
Baptist Tabernacle Church, Milwaukee, 
and Albert Plaut, president-elect of the 
N. W. D. A., whose remarks convinced 
all present that his election was a 
happy accomplishment and insures a 
future of even greater greatness for 
the association. 

The menu served at the banquet fol- 
lows: 


both foy its va- 


MENU. 

Canape Pfister. 
Turtle, Vino de Pasto. 
Olives, 
Jus, 
Potatoes. 


Clear Green 
Celery. 
Broiled XX, 


Brussels Sprouts, 


Sirloin Steak au 

Cottage Fried 
Salad Chiffonade. 

Cream in Forms 

Roquefort Crackers, 
Pall Mall Cigarettes, 
Martini. Moselie. G. H. Mumm’'s 

Apollinaris, 

following ex-presidents 
occupied places 
table:—Edgar D. 
Hall, Thomas F. 
Martin, Colonel 

Colonel Cyrus P. 
at the speakers’ table 
Ritchey, chairman of the 
Committee on Proprietary Goods, and 
George W, Lattimer, chairman of the 
Fire Insurance Committee. 

After the service of the coffee, Toast- 
master Morrisson called the company 
to order and said: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the 
on the program requires a little more 
serious point of view than is usual at 
these functions. The first toast is one 
tor the President of the United States. 

This is neither a sectional nor a poli- 
tical organization. We come here from 
all parts of the country and with all 
shades of political faith, and that is 
why I am fond of the first toast on 
our program, 

For it is right that we as a national 
organization should remember that 
above all sectional and political loyalty 
and pride stands our loyalty to the na- 
tion, and our pride in an office that 
represents the whole nation. So now 
let us do honor to our nation and our- 
selves by rising and drinking a toast 
to our chief executive officer, the Presi- 
cent of the United States. 

(The 
toast to 
States.) 

The 
now 
there 


lee 

Coffee. 
Cigars, 
Extra Dry. 

The 
association 
speakers’ 
Lucien B. 
Charles 8. 
Weller and 
bridge. Others 
were W. P. 


of the 
at the 
Taylor, 
Main and 
Charles F. 
Wal- 


first toast 


drank the 
the United 


and 
of 


company arose 
the President 


and 
that 
occupa- 
to 


Toastmaster:—Thank you 
lest you overlook the fact 
are other distinguished 
tions, let me call your attention 
that of toastmaster. 

It is true that it is not all cakes and 
ale. In fact, at this moment I sym- 
pathize, as never before, with the gen- 
tleman who was ridden ona rail. After 
the ceremony was Over he was asked 
how it felt. “‘Well, said he, “If it were 


would rather 
even the dis- 


the distinction, I 
walk.” At this moment 
tinction fails to exalt me. 

In fact I feel like the little boy whose 
school teacher told him he must bring 
his birth certificate The little boy 
forgot, and the next day raised a 
trembling hand and said, “Teacher, I 
done lost my ‘scuse fm bein’ borned,’’ 

But we have with us men who need 
no excuse for being born, and the man 
who will now address you is a brilliant 
example of that fact. I have pleasure 
in introducing Theodore F. Meyer, the 
retiring president of National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, (Pro- 
longed applause and “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow.’’) 


not for 


the 
song, 


Association.” 

MR. THEODORE F. 
MEYER 

Ladies and gentlemen, 
will not repeat this after 
which I expect to make at 
thank you very much for 
expression. 5 

In March, 1876, there assembled in the 
city of Indianapolis a small number of 
men representing the wholesale drug trade 
of the country west of the Allegheny 
Mountains and east of the Missouri River, 
who organized the Western Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association. ; 

The roster of that meeting is not at my 
command at the present moment, but 
some idea of the membership may be 
formed from the list of officers as re- 
corded in the “Proceedings of the Thir- 
tv-seventh Annual Meeting of the N. W. 
D. A.,”’ and I will read to you the names 
of those who were honored by their fel- 
low members at the meeting in 1876:— 
James Richardson, St. Louis, president; 
Robert Browning, Indianapolis, first vice- 
president; Arthur Peter, Louisville, sec- 
ond vice-president; R. Macready, Cincin- 
nati, third vice-president; John Ewing, 
Pittsburgh, fourth vice-president; Thomas 
Lord, Chicago, fifth vice-president; A. B. 
Merriam, Cincinnati, secretary; 5S. M. 
Strong, Cleveland, treasurer; C. F. G. 
Meyer, St. Louis, chairman Board of 
Control; Charles Reakert, Cincinnati, R. 
A. Robinson, Louisville, Henry W. Fuller, 
Chicago, D. R. Noyes, St. Paul, other 
members of the Board of Control; Thomas 
Lord, Chicago, chairman of Committee on 
Proprietary Goods. 4 f 

I enumerate these because it gives us 
an idea of the section of country cov- 
ered by the original organization. 

Trade abuses and the demoralization of 
prices on proprietary medicines had be- 
come a matter of such serious moment 
that the wholesale druggists of the terri- 
tory referred to found it desirable to ‘‘get 
together,’ and by that initial step they 
planted the seed which has since grown 
into this magnificent plant. They laid 
the foundation on which this great struc- 
ture, the National Wholesale Drug Asso- 
ciation of to-day has been constructed 
and well may we say they builded better 
than they knew. 

In the period in which the first steps 
toward the upbuilding of this organiza- 
tion were taken jealousies, the absence of 
confidence in one another and the want 
of personal intercourse had so under- 
mined the good judgment of the whole- 
saie druggists that nothing but ultimate 
failure seemed to be possible. As the 
principals met and learned to know each 
other they began to appreciate the worth 
of each other, and gradually there devel- 
oped an improving condition. 

So encouraging were the results of the 
meetings and the fraternization which 
sprang therefrom that as early as 1882 the 
association became a national organiza- 
tion and changed its name to the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
and alternate years its president was 
chosen from the East and from the West. 

Barring the administrative terms from 
1878 to 1880 Mr. A. B. Merriam was the 
secretary of both the Western and the 
National association from 1876 to 1902, 
since which timé Mr. J. E, Toms has 
served in that capacity. The position of 
treasurer has at all times been, is now, 
and I trust may always be in the Strong 
family. 

In 1899 the 
corps Mr. F. E. 
tinuously served 
then. 

My experience the past year as the pre- 
siding officer enables me to testify not 
only to the faithful and diligent work of 
both the secretary and the general rep- 
resentative, but to their efficient and suc- 
cessful labors in behalf of this organiza- 
tion and its members, and both the or- 
ganization and the individual wholesaie 
druggists are now more and more de- 
riving the benefit of their experience 
which in their respective positions they 
have gained by faithful and intelligent 
work. “They builded better than they 
knew,” and we have the evidence of this 
in the National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 
sociation of to-day, 

Look at the work of the Proprietary 
Committee and its accomplishments, for 
so Many years at work under most com- 
petent leadership not only to secure bet- 
ter profits for the wholesale druggist, but 
also to conserve that profit. 

Consider the work of the Legislative 
Committee, ever watchful of our interests, 
not only in Washington, but at the 1e- 
spective State capitals. 

Think of the work of the Committee en 
Fire Insurance, and the results it has 
attained. Its reports are classics and are 
referred to by the greatest authorities on 
Insurance, 

Remember the work of the Committee 
on Credits and Collections, the data col- 
lected by it that you may benetit thereby 
in the intelligent conduct of your busi- 
ness, 

Time did not permit 
the committees in 
marks. 

But best of all, even though 
last, is the spirit of good fellowship, the 
cultivation of fraternal relations and the 
growth of confidence in one another, 
which inspires us to do business on a 
higher plan, grown out of the seed sown 
in 1876. 

Verily, 
knew. 

The Toastmaster:—I am sure that the 
reading of that roster: of names must 


“The 
RESPONSE BY 
. am afraid you 
my remarks 
this time. I 
your cordial 


its 
con- 
since 


added to 
who has 
association 


association 
Holliday, 
the 


refer to all 
these re- 


me to 
preparing 


mentioned 


‘“they builded better 
(Applause.) 


than they 


have brought to us all a realization of 
what this association has meant to its 
members, It has meant commercial 
sanity, and now we have the great 
pleasure of listening to an address on 
“Political Sanity,’ responded to by the 
Hon. Levi H. Bancroft, Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the State of Wisconsin. 


“Political Sanity.” 


Response by Hon. Levi H. Bancroft. 

Mr. Bancroft:—Mr. Toastmaster, 
and Gentlemen—When I received my in- 
vitation to speak at the banquet of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion, | wondered what affinity there was 
existing between the drug trade and my- 
self that was responsible for this cour- 
tesy. Deep thought and consideration of 
the subject has led me to the conclusion 
that | am entitled to be heard, not al- 
togethed as a matter of courtesy, because 
1] have not earned my way. There are two 
doctors in my family, and they have pur- 
chased barrelfuls and barrelfuls of the 
iablets which you gentlemen manufac- 
ture (laughter), and they have fed them 
to me. (Laughter.) And then there is 
another consideration—I have an eighteen- 
year-old son who is a star quarterback 
on a football team. (Applause.) I can 
recall distinctively that after his mother 
had looked after his welfare for perhaps 
a year, and, becoming discouraged, she 
turned him over to me, and that I raised 
him on Horlick’s malted milk. (Applause.) 

1 have been given, gentlemen, the most 
ticklish toast on the program. ‘This is 
a Presidential year, and if you examine 
your program as I have done since my 
arrival you will find that Il am scheduled 
to talk on ‘Political Sanity,’ but there 
has been so little of it abroad in the land 
in recent years that I do not know 
whether any of us are qualified to talk 
on the subject. (Applause.) In a Presi- 
dential election year, and especially dur- 
ing the open season on Bull Moose in 
Milwaukee, I am a little doubtful what to 
do. Some of my ancestors were Scotch, 
and I have a wonderful affection for the 
poet Burns. I notice that the sentiment 
attached to my toast is:— 

O wad some power the giftie gie 

To see oursels as others see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion. 

The poetic sentiment of that is delight- 
ful, and my admiration for Burns induces 
me to say ‘“‘Amen’’ to the sentiment from 
a human standpoint, but I am inclined to 
think that the Almighty knew his busi- 
ness, even better than Burns did, and that 
if lots of us could see ourselves as our 
ueighbors see us, we would feel consid 
erably discouraged. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

But as a text for what I am called upon 
to say to you, permit me to say, my fel- 
low citizens, who live beneath the benefi- 
cent blessings of Old Glory that hangs 
upon these walls, and as the symbol of 
our national strength and glory, that the 
sanest body of men whoever assembled 
under the canopy of heaven to divide the 
system of government for humanity were 
the founders of the Americap Republic, 
who designed representative government 
as embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States. (Applause.) 

Permit me to say another thing. In 
the light of modern experience ard per- 
sonal knowledge, in the providence of 
Ged which bound this great Republic to- 
wether by the blood of our common fel- 
lowship, and upon the battlefields of the 
Civil War, that the sanest representatives 
of representative government to be found 
under the American flag to-day can be 
found in the States south of the Mason 
and Dixon's Line. (Applause.) 

Geitlemen, we of Wisconsin represent a 
wonderful State, but God made it and not 
the politicians (applause)—it muy be a 
matter of wonder to you, and it is a mat- 
ter of pride for me to say that you who 
are the guests in this metropolis of our 
great commonwealth to-night, are holding 
this gathering of social festivity in a 
city a thousand miles from the great me- 
tropolis of New York, more than two 
thousand miles from the bounding oppor- 
tunities of the great Pacific seaport, but 
in this city of Milwaukee you are in a 
city which is second in the value of its 
inanufactured products and first in the 
amount and diversity of its manufactured 
products of any city on the American 
eentinent. (Applause.) But 1 supplement 
that by saying that our prosperity and 
our proud position in the sisterhood of the 
American Union has been achieved, not 
because of our political propaganda, but 
in spite of it. (Laughter and applause.) 

{ want to speak to you just a moment 
about the difference of viewpoint. I do 
not know hoW you see us, but | want to 
tell you something about how we see 
ourselves in Wisconsin, as a horrible ex- 
ample, in order that some of you may not 
be led astray or turned from your moor 
ings on the principles of what is sane in 
Ainerican polities, Wisconsin has been 
ealled the experimental farm of American 
politics in recent years, and in a great 
many publications made throughout the 
land the Wisconsin idea has been exploit- 
ed, not for the benefit of. Wisconsin, but 
for the benefit of Wisconsin politicians. 
(Applause.) I want to tell you that the 
first insane thing that was done in Wis- 
consin, to my knowledge, was the enact- 
ment of the primary election law (ap- 
plause), and out of this attempt by a few 
disinterested and inexperienced tinkers to 
tamper with the great fabric of civil gov- 
ernment, as inaugurated by the fathers 
who knew their business, and were mas- 
ter mechanics, has come the Pandora box 
of all the evils that have befallen the 
State, from the political standpoint. It 
has not resulted in increasing the interests 
of the people in their political affairs, but 
it has made it possible for the little men, 
the lightweights, to circulate their peti- 
tions and to obtain a nomination and 
place on the official ballot, which has had 
two results:—One, that a class of men has 
been placed before the public to manage 
its affairs whose names would never have 
been suggested by any delegate to a con- 
vention under the system of repres2nta- 
tive government inaugurated by the fath- 
ers; and, two, it has discouraged men of 
standing and intelligence and patriotism 
and character from entering into compe- 
tition with the cheap trash who have be- 
come candidates for office. (Applause.) 

tut instead of awakening a wide interest 
among the people it has disgusted the 


Ladies 


us, 








people until the actual experience in Wis- 
consin has demonstrated that it was nec- 
essary in the last session of the Legisla- 
ture to enact a law decreasing the per- 
centage to ten per cent. of the voting 
population in order to obtain a place upon 
the official ballot, as from only twenty 
to forty per cent. of the voting popula- 
tion of the State have ever participated 
in the primaries, and that percenage is 
decreasing with every recurring election. 

Another idea that grew out of the pri- 
mary law was the substitution for repre- 
sentative guvernment as inaugurated by 
the great minds who first founded this 
great Republic, upon the basis of repre- 
sentative government, and the experience 
of eighteen centuries of human struggle 
for liberty and justice, of a commission 
form of government, and we have in Wis- 
econsin to-day torty-one commissions in 
place of the usual departments of State 
#overnment. These are regulating and 
tampering with and interfering with every 
cepertment of human industry within the 
porders of the commonwealth, and the 
people are paying tor it. One of our great 
commissions, so-called, is the railroad 
commission, 

l am not going into details, but I want 
to give you a little picture of ourselves, 
as we see ourselves, in order that you 
may see us as we see ourselves, and profit 
ttirccevy, et us divide the people of the 
State of Wisconsin into two great classes, 
tue producer and the consumer, and I 
inake the assertion that the Railroad 
Commission, which has cost this State 
from the time of its inception up to the 
present day approximately a quarter of a 
million ot dollars per annum, has never 
saved to a single producer or to a single 
consumer a single red cent. (Applause.) 
The only man that ever profited was the 
man called the middleman, who some- 
times makes a complaint to the Railroad 
Commission because of what he consid- 
ers an improper rate of freight or railway 
traftic, and after a long and tedious and 
philosophical discussion, perhaps, he gets 
a reduction of one cent, or a half cent, 
put the consumer never bought a single 
urticle for a penny less, and! the pro- 
ducer never sold an article for a penny 
more, in consequence of the existence of 
this commission. (Applause.) 

Another commission is our Tax Com- 
mission, which costs the State of Wis- 
consin approximately $100,000 a year, and 
all they have done for the people of the 
Stite of Wisconsin was to wrangle among 
themselves, to write pamphlets and pub- 
lish them at public expense, advocating 
the exemption of all personal property tax 
and the exemption of mortgage tax, ete., 
and finally they foisted upon the people 
a theoretical income tax law which is the 








issue in the present campaign in this 
State, and the commission, in the face 
of all its expenditures and all its phi- 
losophies, has since its inception wit- 
nessed an increased percentage of taxa- 
tion in the State of Wisconsin of over 


three hundred per cent, 

We have a Forestry Commission, whose 
business it is to take over the land which 
the lumber companies in this State pur- 
chased at 75 cents to $1.25 an acre, which 
were covered with millions of feet of fine 
timiber, and pay these lumber companies 
$l) an acre to give it back in order that 
we may plant it with timber and grow 
something which will make fires for us in 
Northern Wisconsin as soon as it gets bie 
enough to burn. That Commission cost 
us $1,000,000 a year for the purchase of 
burnt over and cut over land. 

We have an Industrial Commussion. 
which has assumed the functions of a 
court, not only for the plaintiff, but for 
the defendant, and has taken upon it- 
self the adjudication of all the differences 
hetween the employer and employe, at an 
annual expense to the people of the State 
cf Wisconsin of over $200,000. 


We have forty-one commissions, In the 
past ten years we have increased our 
State expenditures under these reform 


movements from $4,000,000 to $13,000,000 per 
annum, and our salary list at the present 
time in Wisconsin by reason of the army 
of employes who have been put into posi- 
tions under these so-called reform meas- 
ures exceeds $5,000,000 a year, or $1,000,000 
more than the total expenditures of the 
State for charitable, penal, educational 
und all State expenses ten years ago un- 
der the system which was inaugurated 
vy the fathers. (Appiause.) 


These, gentlemen, are the facts. Per- 
haps the greatest apostle of human lib- 
erty, the greatest soul that ever flamed 


across the sky of human experience, was 
the rail splitter of the Sangamon, Abra- 
ham Lincoln (great applause), and at the 
fields of Gettysburg, in the presence of 
the new-made graves of those wio fought 
for the eause Which they believed to be 
right, in the uduilding of the American 
Republic, he said:—‘This is a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and 
by the people.” (Applause.) It follows, 
gentlemen, that the people can have no 
better government than they make. They 
have exactly what they make, and if 
this great meeting had any purpose in 
inviting any man to discuss political san- 
ity, it was to receive from him the irvi. 
tation, in the name of God and in the 
name of the American Republic, that the 
business men of this country take an in- 
terest in its political welfare. (Applause.) 

If vou leave the political affairs of this 
country to those to whom _ notoriety is 


fame, to those who seek office for self- 
exploitation and the salary connected 
therewith, instead of for patriotic pur- 


poses, you will have what we have in this 
country to-day, political unrest and po- 
litical uncertainty and a disruption of po- 


litical parties, because the people have 
the government which they themselves 
have made, and they can make it just 


as good as they want it, or they can make 
it just as bad as they want it. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Toastmaster:—After this master- 
ly analysis of our political diseases, I 
am sure we all feel about the matter 
as Robert Ingersoll did. 

He once said that if he had his 
way he woulc have made health con- 
tagious and not disease. If we could 
be sure that political sanity would be 
contagious, what a pleansant thing it 
would be to endow the gentleman who 
has just spoken and send him forth to 
bencficently inoculate the peoples of the 
earth. 

And now I have a confession to make. 
Through no part of my own I am part 
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Scotch. When you see what even a lit- 
tie Scotch will do to me, what must be 
your feelings when I tell you that the 
next speaker is Scotch altogether, 

But I feel less humble when I reflect 


that some of our respected members 
have always insisted that a little 
Scotch is an excellent thing, and the 


purer the better. 

So I make bold to introduce to you 
that best of Scotch, the Rev. W, T. 
Dorward, of Milwaukee, who will speak 
to the toast, “The Uncovered Canine 
Tooth.” (Applause.) 

The Uncovered Canine Tooth, 


Rev. M. Dorward:—Mr. Toastmaster, la- 
dies and gentlemen, | used to be Scotch, 
but there are some things that we cannot 
help, that we are not responsible for. 
Some one is responsible for the state- 
ment that an Engiishman is never happy 
unless he is miserable, that an Irishman 
is never at peace except when he is in a 
fight and that a Scotchman is never at 
home except when he is abroad. I want 
to tell you to-night, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I feel very much at home, even if 
I am abroad. I have slipped into your 
meetings on several occasions during the 
week and I feel at home with you this 
evening. To prove that I have been pres- 
ent at your meetings, I will remind you 
of what Dr. Schieffelin told you regarding 
the sentence which was translated into 
several languages, that flies are the scav- 
engers of God, and we do not need them, 
but in the Bulgarian language it was mis- 
translated into ‘Flies are the ministers 
of God, and we do not need them.’ I tell 
you when I heard that mistranslation I 
was thankful it was not worse, for it 
might have been, ‘‘Ministers are the flies 


of God, and we do not need them.” 
(Laughter.) 
Ladies, I congratulate you upon your 


presence here this evening. (Applause.) 
But for your presence here, ladies, this 
might have been a sort of men’s club, 
and not much at that. And pray what 
is a men’s club? It is a place where the 
women cease from troubling and where 
the wicked are at rest. (Laughter.) Talk- 


ing about rest reminds me of a man who 
lived away down South—I say South, be- 
cause, you know, that is far enough away 
to be safe. He said, ‘“‘When God made 
the world, when God made man he rested, 


but when God made woman—since then 
neither God nor man _ has. rested.” 
(Laughter and applause.) Now, ladies, 


I do not say that—it was the man from 
down South, who said that. I say, rather, 
“God bless the women; nine out of ten 
times they are right, and the tenth time 
is a question for disputation.” (Laughter 
and applause.) Ladies, we call you our 
stars, the morning star of infancy, the 
day star of manhood, the evening star of 
old age—God bless our stars, and may we 
not always keepj them at a telescopic dis- 
tance. (Applause.) 

I am glad to be here, if for no other 
reason than to lend dignity to the occa- 
sion. (Applause.) You will notice that 
my friend, the attorney general, is: very 
properly on the program referred to as 
*“‘Hon.”’ You will also notice that my twin 
brother, Judge Donnelly, is also called 
“Hon.” The attorney general has given 
you strong meat. I will give you the 
salt and pepper. Judge Donnelly will give 
you the ice cream, 

The uncovered canine tooth! You have 
been wondering what that might be. I 
um not a dentist. A man said he had the 
toothache, and some one said it was all 
imagination. He replied, “Well, | am 
going to the dentist to have the imagina- 


tion taken out.”” Years ago I heard rath- 


er a difficult sentence to remember from 
one of the works of the late Dr. MeCosh, 
of Princeton University. This was the 


—*When a man sneers or snarls 
the upper lip over the canine 
or eye tooth is raised up on the side 
facing the man whom he addresses.”’ I 
regard that sentence as a sort of diamond 
in the field, and from that diamond field 
I took this gem from which other flashes 
may be seen on our pathway. Hence, my 
theme, which I will not discuss this even- 
ing at length—a short man has not any 
business to talk long—and, by the way, I 


sentence: 
at another, 


am a part of your toastmaster; | am 
part of all the short men who are on 
this platform. But, referring to short 


men, if you take out of history the deeds 
of men who had been under five feet 
eight inches history would not be worth 
reading about. That is no reflection upon 
these taller men here, wno are also beau- 
tiful, as well as tall. 

But when men, and shall I say women? 
have drawn near to the various gates of 
opportunty, they have invariably been met 
with the uncovered conine tooth—that is 
to say, they have been sneered at, and 
the question has been whether they would 


reflect the glory of the sneer or suc- 
cumb to its tyranny. Now, I am not go- 
ing into the subject at length, because I 


know what my twin brother is saying, 
“Hurry up and get through: the boys 
and girls want to hear me.” By the way, 
you know the secret of public speaking, 
is threefold—get up boldly, open your 
mouth widely and sit down quickly. That 
is all there is to it. When Judge Don- 
nelly gets through, after I have also fin- 
ished, if you do not believe me, get up 
and try it. 

There was a young man in England 
who drew near to the gateway of litera- 


ture, with desire to enter. They uncov- 
ered their canine teeth and sneered at 
him, and said his poems were thin (he 
had published a thin volume of poems). 


The leading critic of the time sneered at 
him, and uncovered his canine teeth and 
said that the young man should be shot, 
stuffed, put into a glass case and lodged 
in some museum, Did the young man 
succumb to this sneer? No, he finally 
entered the gate of literature. Fur ten 
years he kept on studying and writing 
and writing and studying, and finally he 
wrote some of the most brilliant poems in 
the English language, which put him on 
the throne of literature—and that was Al- 
fred Tennyson. (Applause.) That is true 
of every man and woman of letters. The 
gateway to the legal profession is sitnilar- 
ly surrounded, and I have profound re- 
spect for both of the men of the law who 
are here to-night. They represent the law 
and I represent the gospel. A boy asked 
his father where the wicked finally go ‘to, 
The father said, ‘‘My boy, they usually 
practice law a spell, and then go to— 








the Legislature.’ (Applause.) Judge Don- 
nelly has not yet gone to—the Legisla- 
ture, 

A young minister asked an old minis- 
ter what he did when he made a slip of 
the tongue in speaking. The old minister 
said, “It depends on what kind of a slip 
| make.” He was asked, “Do you go 
back and correct yourself?’ Ile replied, 
“It also depends. For example, one day 
at church,” he said, “lt was readi from 
the Good Book the portion which Says, 
‘Ail liars shall have their part in the lake 
which burneth with fire and brimstone,’ ” 
He was asked what was the siip of the 
tongue, and the old man said, ‘That is 
what I said—that all lawyers shall have 
their part in the lake that burnetn with 
fire and brimstone.’ The young minis- 
ter said, “Of course, you went back and 
corrected it.” The old minister 1eplied, 
“Oh, no, I thought it was so nearly cor- 
rect I just let it go at that." laughter 


and applause.) Yet, ladies and gentlemen, 
when we have had our fun—and this, after 
all, is a place for a little fun, is it not? 
All right, laugh and grow fat—I say after 
we have had our fun at the expense of 
lawyers and law we must, as true Amer- 
icans, never forget the debt of gratitude 

















we Owe to the legal mind—a debt we can- 
not very well repay. (Applause.) 

At the beginning of American history 
and all along the legal mind ‘has figured 
conspicuously in all our affair Who 
were the framers of the Constitution? 
There was one minister, and t do not 
think he shone very brightly. Who have 
composed the larger number of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature, what profession 
has furnished the lar; nuinber of the 
Presidents of the United States I won- 
der if a lawyer will be the next Presi- 
dent. But this is not the point. When 
we have had our fun at the expense of 
lawyers and law, we must admit that the 
legal mind has done for this country a 
very great amount of good. Not all the 
lawyers are like the ene in court who 
pointed his finger in scorn at the pris- 
oner and said, ‘‘Your honor, I have seen 


a great many places where I 


” 


this man in 
would be ashamed to be seen myself-— 
and then he wondered why they laughed 
at him. (Laughter.) 

Now, [ wonder how many of you men in 
the drug business, as you approuched the 
gate of your opportunity, have been met 
with the uncovered canine tooth. Yester- 
day afternoon | thought I would slip into 
one of your meetings. I was told outside 
that the jobbers were holding a meeting, 
and that [ could not go in, and then a 
good-looking member of your association 
addressed me and said, ‘“‘What firm do 
you represent?” I had to let him down 
as easily as possible, and I said, ‘‘Well, 
it is just like this—a Scotchman and a 
friend were in a cemetery at the family 
plot and the Scotchman said to his friend, 
‘That is where mi father lies, and there is 
where mi mither lies, and here is where 
mi sister lies,’ and then he said, ‘Here is 
where [ will lie if I am _ spared,’ ”’ 
(Laughter.) I said to this good-looking 
member of your association, “If I am 
spared until Thursday night this will be 
where I lie.”’ 

I heard the other day of a Scotch cou- 
ple—husband and wife—who had gone to 
a druggist for some mixture, and the 
mystery of your mixtures are past finding 
out, just like the decrees of God—and that 
is no joke. Still, Sandy had something 
the matter with his hair—he was getting 


bald—and in the case of Jennie, the wife, 
there was something the matter with her 
jaws—they ached from talking. The drug- 
gist prepared the two mixtures, but he 
got them mixed up, and the mysterious 
mixture that ought to have gone to the 
wife went to Sandy, and Sandy applied 
to his head what his wife ought to have 
applied to her jaws, and vice versa, and 
the next day and the day after, and so 
on, and finaliy Sandy said, “Dear me, I 
have a bee in my bonnet,"’ and within a 
week or two Sandy's wife had been 
growing splendid whiskers. 


A Scotchman went into a drug shop in 
London, determined to commit suicide. He 


wanted three pence worth of arsenic. 
Do you ever sell that? It is good for 
rats and clergymen. The druggist very 
naturally said to him, “What do you 
want the arsenic for?’’ and the penurious 


Scotchman said, “I want it for tuppence. 


You drug men, if you are not careful, if 
you don’t watch out, Christian Science 
folks will catch you. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) But when anybody in the wide, 
wide universe seeks to uncover their 
canine teeth and sneer at your business, 
refer to what Professor Beal said to you 
in my hearing the other day. That is 
the answer—and I was glad | could hear 


your business spoken of in such a magni- 
ficent and splendid way. (Applause.) 

As I take my seat and give way to my 
twin brother, Judge Donnelly, because he 
is getting awfully restless, may I state 
association, 


three things about your 
thinking of what the ex-president of your 
association has just said about the hon- 


ored past of your association? Well, what 


about it? In New Jersey a boy leaving 
his mother, and as his mother and he 
said good-by to each other the mother 
said to the boy as he went forth to 


learn the printers’ trade in New York city, 
“Jimmie, remember there is good blood 
in ye.’ He went forth and learned the 
printer's trade in that great city. Doubt- 
less, what his mother quoted to him saved 
him from many a pitfall. After he had 
learned his trade, Jimmie Harper founded 
that publishing house known to the world 
as Harper & Brothers. Possibly the fact 
that he remembered there was good blood 
in him had something to do with it. 

Gentlemen of this association, regarding 
your honest past, remember there is good 
blood in ye. (Applause.) 


Concerning the happy present—well, this 


is a delightful present. A minister had 
just pronounced a couple one, neither of 
which asked which one—he would soon 


find out. The old, old ceremony had Leen 
finished, and the minister absent-mindedly 


said, “The friends will now have an op- 
portunity to view the remains.’ I heard 
a member of your association say in re- 
sponse to the speech made by the man 
from New Jersey that great men are be- 
ing developed in New Jersey. | was de- 
veloped in New Jersey I lived fifteen 
vears in New Jersey. There is a little 
gir! in New Jersey, whose father was 
running for the Assemi.ly in Trenton, 
but she could not say “‘assembly,”’ and 


she said, ‘‘My father is running for the 
cemetery’’—and some of the politicians 
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are running for that place—and then she 
added, “I think he is in.’’ An old woman 
appeared to have died and nobody would 
bury her. Her husband refused to bury 
her, and her daughter refused to bury 
her, and her son refused to bury her. And 
there was one reason why they would not 
bury the old woman—she was not dead. 
Apout the happy present of this associa- 
tion? What a lively corpse you are—you 
are not running for the cemetery; Keep 
out of the cemetery as long as you Can. 
There is only one place where you find 
no problems to solve, no difficulties to 
face and no hard questions to answer— 
that is the cemetery. There is one reason 
to-night why we will not bury the N. W. 
Db. «., and that is because it is not dead. 
And now that | have spoken of the hon- 


ored past and the happy present, just 
one word about the hopeful future. The 
best days are ahead. Do not try to walk 
to heaven backward. If you do you will 
fall in some ditch. Look at the hopeful 
future. A boy came home from school 
one day and asked, ‘‘What is the differ- 
ence between hope and expect?’ The 
father of the boy had just died, he had 


not lived a very good life, and the mother 
said to the boy:—*‘My boy, | hope to meet 
your father in heaven, but 1 do not ex- 
pect to. That 1s the difference between 
the two words, as I understand it.” 

As on the morrow, or the morrow’s 
morrow, you shall leave—I was going to 
say Germany, but it is not that-—-Milwau- 
Kec, | know that you will leave with an 
appreciation of the hospitality of Mil- 
waukee. (Loud applause.) To the right 
of me this evening, on the left of me this 
evening, | have heard nothing but words 
of praise for Mr. Strong and his local 
committee. I have heard nothing but fa- 
vorable comments of the splendid equip- 
ment of this hotel—there is no uncovered 
canine tooth here, nothing co sneer about. 
Talking about Milwaukee, | have been in 
Milweukee two and a half years, and 
some of my parishioners have accused 
me during my stay in Milwaukee of hav- 
distinct German accent. 


ing acquired a 
(Laughter.) Ladies and gentlemen, if you 
will only stay tong enough we will let 
you do that, too, 

As to the hopeful future, be sure that 


you have the right, dominant word. What 
was the dominant word of Napoleon? 
Glory! He could not fight except for 
glory; he could not even talk to an open- 
air audience except for the glory of it. 
On one occasion after addressing an open- 
air audience he quickly disguised him- 
self and mingled with the people in order 
to hear what the people said about his 
masterful address. The glory of it! A 
minister was asked once if he ever min- 
gled with the people after the service to 





hear what they said about his sermon. 
He said, ‘Yes, I did it once, but I will 
never do it again.” (Laughter.) 


What was the dominant word of Wash- 
ington, and all the fathers, north, south 
and east and west? It was ‘‘duty.’’ What 
is duty? Something due, and so as you go 
forth to your homes and to your cities 
and to your places of business, you, as 
individuals, and you as members of this 
association, should have that dominant 
word before you—DUTY, something due. 
Then, as you enter your various doors of 
opportunity, what if. here and there some 


one will uneover a canine tooth and 
sneer? Let him sneer, you enter all the 
same, and you will reflect the sneer, 


instead of succumbing to its tyranny and 


its slavery. 

My boy was asked what he was to be 
whcn he became a man, and he said, “I 
will be a minister, like papa, so as to 
have a good time.” I think he has 
changed his mind, and will be a lawyer, 
like Judge Donnelly or Attorney-General 


Bancroft. 


Not in the sunshine, not in the rain, 
Not in the night of the stars untold, 

Shall we ever all meet again, 

Or be as we were in the days of old. 


cheerily go, 
tidings far out at 
them I know, 
trust by me. 


pass and more 
changed 
am richer of 
not poorer, [ 


But ships 


Having 
*Though 1 
They are 

lI am sure that will be your sentiment 
when on the morrow’s morrow you clasp 
the hand of your friend and brother, and 
say, “Good-bye, till we meet again.” I 
thank you. (Loud applause.) 

The Toastmaster ;:—Ladies and Gentle- 
men, if I made any apologies for the 
Scotch, I withdraw them here now. 
They don’t need them after the inter- 
esting and eloquent address of Mr. 
Doward. 

Every phagocyte in my Scotch blood 
is shouting a Gaelic war cry and my 
Irish blood is in full retreat. I am 
even emboldened to tell you the story 
of the two Irish hold-up men who way- 
laid a Scotchman. 

But I must control my pride of race 
for 1 don't know the nationality of the 
next speaker. 

I have the pleasure of introducing the 
Hon. Joseph C, Donnelly, Chief Judge 
of the Civil Court of Milwaukee, who 
will speak to the toast “Drugs on the 


sea, 


Market.” (Applause.) 

“Drugs on the Market.” 
Judge Donnelly:—Mr, Toastmaster, La- 
dies and Gentlemen—I have greatly en- 
joyed this evening and greatly e1 ed 





partic ula 









the several speeches, IL was rly 
impressed, as an_ old-line Wisconsin 
Democrat, by hearing Judge Bancroft, a 
rock-rooted, died-in-the-wool Repub n 
acknowledge that the best type of repre- 
sentative Democratic goverment is now 
found south of Mason and Dixon's Line. 
(Apvplause.) We have been trying to con- 
vince men like Jud Bancroft of that 
fact to my knowles for the last half 
century But Lt did not come here to 
talk politics 1 did not expect to hear 
to-night a revolutionary demagogue or a 


monologue, (Laughter and 
But lest you might carry away 
our State, let me 


re tionary 
applause.) 


wrong impression ol 
say, as one who has been reared here and 
who has reared a good, big family here, 


not on Horlick’s malted milk, but, other- 
wise, that the sons of Wisconsin are 
proud of Wiseccttsin. (Applause.) Let me 
say that the sons of Wisconsin, notwith- 
standing what has been said here to- 
night, believe that Wisconsin stands first 
among the commonwealths of our great 
country in representative government. 
(Loud applause.) 
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OIL PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


temptation t 
myself. vl 
Mr. Dor 

under tl! 


is an Irishman’s 
but 1 will restrain 
and brother, the Rev. 
seems to be laboring 
that I am Irish. I first met 
Mr. Dorward at a Scotch banquet wher 
we were both speakers, and 1 will « I 
upon him to bear witness that before 
banquet was over I had more Scoteh in 
me than he did (applause), which leads 
me to my subject, ‘Drugs in the Market. 

You may think you know more about 
this subject than I do, but you don’t. ‘The 
drugs of which you have special knowl- 
edege are the drugs in which you deal, 
drugs that have done so much to r¢ lieve 
suffering humantiy—of their money: 
(Prolonged laughter.) My subject covers 
more than these. It includes a vast va- 
riety, not only of things, but of persons, 
things for which there is no demand, and 
that have been laid upon the shelf, and 
persons for whom there is no demand and 
who ought to be laid upon the shelf. 
Everything that is overdone is a drug 
in the market, whether it be a straw 
vote or a grass widow, an old-time bangle 
or an eternal triangle, a party platform 
or a porous plaster. I mention the last 
four because they are to some extent 
akin—they are all used for drawing pvr- 
poses, 

Everybody out of his piace and over- 
done or underdone is a drug in the mar- 
ket, whether he be a jack in the pulpit 
or a nine-spot on the bench. (Anplause.) 
I made that alternative purposely, so as 
to relieve the feelings of my brother 
(daughter), which shows ‘> what extent 
courtesy can drag one. A bad thing is 
not necessarily a drug in the market. A 
small vice may be weil enough for any 
man—it serves to relieve the dull monut- 
ony of virtue. The Rev. Dorward once 
offered me his pulpit. If I ever accept 
that invitation I shall speak on that text. 
(Laughter.) 

Even a good thing, if overdone, Is a 
drug in the market. It was shown here 
to-night by the speeches of the gentlemen 
who preceded me. Drugs in the market 
change with changing times and chang- 
ing conditions, but they are always with 
us. You will find them in every walk of 
life. You cannot walk a block without 
meeting one or more, and you would 
rather walk a block or more than meet 
one. There are politics and politicians, 
laws and lawmakers, legislators cut of 
work, grafters out of jail, retail dealers 
in scandal and wholesale dealers in dope, 
lunatics at large and aldermen at large. 
A lunatic at large is perhaps the most 
dangerous of the drugs in the market. He 
ought to be labeled, he ought to be placed 
in a place of safety, and I would suggest 
a cell or a cemetery, preferably a cem- 
etery. (Applause.) 

I say that drugs in the markei are in 
every walk of life. You will tind them 
even in the line of the reverend clergy. 
Sven the fair sex is not without them— 
I do not mean the old maids, for the 
older I grow the more I am attached to 
old maids—the average old maid .is 
worth more than a dozen old bachelors. 
The old maid, such as I have met, hoes 
her own row and plays her part in the 
great drama of life, but the old bachelor 
goes through life like Bob Ingersoll’s mule 
—without pride of ancestry or hope of 
posterity. I do not mean our sweethearts 
or our wives when I speak cf women 
drugs in the market. I mean that type of 
woman who thinks more the social 
swim than she does of the home circle. 
Now, I am not going to criticise the so- 
cial swim. I do not know which to pity 
more, those who want to get in and can’t 
or those you want to get out «nd won't. 
I have not paid much attention to the 
matter of late years, but when I did I 
observed that many of its fads and fune- 
tions were drugs in the market. The 
pink teas in my time were as much drugs 
in the market as pink pills. Both were 
evidently designed for pale people. 

But it is the learned professions that 
are particularly productive and prolific of 
drugs in the market. There is the pro- 
fession of medicine. That, in a way, is 
allied to your own, both professions being 
as old as human credulity. Even in the 
Garden of Eden a certain party in the 
guise of a serpent prescribed for Eve. She 
took his prescription internally, and we 
have had doctors of that type with us 
ever since, and they have been and now 
are drugs in the market. 

I would like to except my own profes- 
sion of law, to which the Rev. Mr. Dor- 
ward so frequently and so kindly and 
with so obvious a purpose referred, but 
I cannot. Many members of the profes- 
sion are drugs in the market, and I need 
only refer you to the fact that in nearly 
every big city of this country more than 
half of the lawyers have not legitimate 
work to do; there is no legitimate work 
for them, and out of the surplus comes 
the justice’s court shark, the tax-and-title 
shark, the foreclosure shark, and every 
species of shark and shyster that preys 
upon the misfortunes of the people. And 
yet our medical colleges every year are 
terning out more doctors, and our law 
schools every year are turning out more 
lawyers, and they are heaping up a pile 
of weaklings, failures, of men who must 
live upon their wits, when many of them 
have no wits upon which to live. 

Is it any wonder we see many of those 
who fail in the learned profession turn 
to businesses for which they have no 
training, and failing in business, turn to 
politics, which they seem to think re- 
quires no training? Patriotsm is said to 
be the last refuge of the scoundrel; pol- 
itics is the first refuge of the drug in the 
market. It is a wide-open game. Any- 
body can play it. It requires no diploma, 
it requires no entrance fee, and certajnly 
no certificate of character, and _ the 
strangest thing is that the drugs in the 
market who fail in the learned professions 
and business frequently succeed in poli- 
ttics. Why? Because the average Amer- 
ican citizen is a patriot every day in the 
year except upon election day. (Ap- 
pramee.) He talks all the year of polit- 
cal independence, or civic virtue, but on 
election day violates every precept of po- 
litical independence and civie virtue. We 
are told in ancient tradition of a man who 
tried to fly to the sun with wings made 
of wax. So in our day, gentlemen, men 
seem to seek eminent office with cheeks of 
brass. The worst of it is they get there, 
and what is the result? The result is 
that men are wearing honors who should 
be wearing stripes, that men are in office 
killing time that ought to be in cells do- 


There 
go On, 
friend 
ward, 
impression 


that 


of 


ing time, and this condition will continue 
until the average American citizen real- 
izes what it means to cast his ballot until 
the average American citizen goes to the 
polling place with the same sense of rev- 
erence and responsibility that he goes to 
his temple of worship. (Applause.) 

i do not want to imitate the example of 
the gentlemen who have preceded me 
and talk too long, but I have only touched 
upon my subject, or, rather, only tickled 
the surface of it. Let me Say that an 
impression is general that drugs in the 
market are a necessary evil. L do not 
believe that, They are not a necessary 
evil. Neither is the drug in the market 
hopeless. The drug in the market, with- 
out any demand to-day, may be in brisk 
demand to-morrow, aS you gentlemen 
have frequently observed. It all, or, at 
least, largely, depends upon the man’ be- 
hind the drug. The man who is down 
und out to-day may be up and in to- 
morrow. It largely depends upon the 
soul within the man—the soul that sees 
ana knows the purpose of its being, and 
follows that purpose with true and typi- 
cal American courage. We have had an 
illustration of that true and typical Amer- 
ican courage within the last few days. 
We have seen a man shot at by a would- 
be assassin, a man with a message to de- 
liver, going and delivering that message 
with the would-be assassin’ bullet in his 
breast, (Applause.) Now, I am no par- 
tisan of his. As I have already said, I 
am a Democrat, and_ never so_much as I 
am to-day (applause), but whatever my 
partisanship and whatever my sense of 
loyalty to party may be, my spirit of 
pride and loyalty to whatever is truly 
and typically American is paramount, and 
if | wanted a heritage for my children 
ana my children’s children, a _ heritage 
that would make it impossible for them to 
be drugs in the market, I would strive to 
bequeath to them some of the indomitable 
will and the fearless pluck of Teddy 
Roosevelt. (Prolonged applause.) 


The Toastmaster:—On the day of our 
arrival here we were told that among 
all the products of Wisconsin leather 
stood first. I want to correct that 
statement—among all the products of 
Wisconsin brains stand first. (Ap- 
plause.) I want also to say for Dr. 
Dorward, without his permission, but 
for myself, that we adopt~the last 
speaker “into our race on the strength 
of the Scotch that was in him. 

And now we come to a more serious 
matter. This association has always 
distinguished itself in every way and 
in no way has it ever distinguished 
itself to the same extent as in its se- 
lection of its presidents, and at this 
time we have gone ever further than 
ever before. It is utterly beyond me to 
attempt to introduce the next speaker, 
because he is as well known to you as 
he is to me. I can only say we will 
now hear from Mr. Albert Plaut, of 
New York, who is the president-elect 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association. 


The President-Elect. 


President Plaut:—Mr. Toastmaster, La- 
dies and Gentlemen—The office of presi- 
dent of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association I imagine is much like other 
oftices in that it confers a good deal less 
than it demands. But it is unlike some 
other offices in that what it does confer 
is worth a great deal; anything that gives 
a man a place at this table is worth 
while. The office of president of a na- 
tional trade organization carries with it 
peculiar dignity and honor in the popular 
mind. And it should be so, for both the 
responsibility and the influence are great. 

An organization like ours is an imper- 
sonal thing; it has no tangible assets, no 
capital, it pays no dividends, it is not a 
money-maker. What is it, then, that 
makes our association so influential in 
the conduct of its members? What is the 
impulse that makes us pay our dues and 
come together annually at great expense 
and greater inconvenience? I take it 
that the material benefits we have re- 
ceived and are receiving have a decided 
bearing on the case, but far above and 
beyond these, I hold that the spirit that 
pervades our meetings, the inspiration 
that we gather from our friends in sim- 
ilar walks of life, the good-fellowship that 
prevails, the free and trustful interchange 
of experiences and opinions, that these 
are vastly more responsible for the vital- 
ity and efficiency of our association than 
any direct material advantage. 

Organization is defined as the system- 
atic union of individuals in a body whose 
officers, agents and members work to- 
gether for a common end. But if an or- 
ganization is to be successful and last- 
ing this common object must be one of 
profound morality, of high ideality and 
pure purpose. On the other hand, such 
object must not be fanciful and chimeri- 
cal, but practical and attainable. With- 
out fear of contradiction I say that the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion has in its long life fulfilled all these 
conditions; it is as virile and active as 
the day it began and enjoys to the full- 
est degree the confidence of its members 
and the esteem of all with whom it comes 
in contact. (Applause.) 

With such_a past to 
such surroundings to encourage him, it 
shuuld not be difficult for your president 
to be imbued with sound principles, to feel 
ihe impulse of the times and to aim for 
the right thing always. We are asking 
to-day not what a man has amassed but 
how and where did he get it and how 
much will he give for the benetit of 
others. More than ever before a man is 
what he is and what he does, not what 
he has. (Anpplause.) 

And with this guiding light shedding its 
rays upon the past, with the example of 
so many illustrious predecessors and with 
the assistance of so many experienced 
and able lieutenants, I trust your new 
president will conduct the affairs of the 
association so that at the end of his term 
you will honor him with the same confi- 
dwence, the same faith and the same re- 
spect that you pow so generously bestow 
upon him. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster:—Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, our banquet is ended. One 
more bright page is turned over, and 
now we look forward to the future. 


live up to, with 


The company sang ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” 
and dispersed. 
Wanted Meeting. 


Ex-President Edgar D. Taylor, of 
Richmond, made a strong plea to have 
the 1913 convention held in his city. All 
of the members of the association love 
Mr. Tayior and they love Richmond, 
aud were it not for the fact that a con- 
vention of the was so re- 

; . xe 

cently held in the city of Richmond, 
doubtless Mr. Taylor would have suc- 
ceeded. When the committee reported 
in favor of Jacksonville, Mr. Taylor 
very graciously moved that Jackson- 
ville be the choice of the association, 
and there was no doubt in the mind of 
anyone that it will not be many years 
before the N. W. D. A. again meets in 
Richmond. 

Mr, Taylor 
invitations:— 

FROM THE GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA:— 
To the President of the National Wholesale 

Druggists’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis, 

Dear Sir:—The Chamber of Commerce and 
the Municipality of the City of Richmond 
will extend an invitation to your associa- 
tion to hold its meeting in Richmond next 
year. The people of Richmond recall with 
great pleasure the visit of your association 
to our capital city several years ago, and 
are very anxious for you to return again, 
As Governor of the Commonwealth I weuld 
like to urge the acceptance of the cordial 
invitation which you will receive to come 
to Richmond next year, and assure you that 
the citizens of Virginia will feel highly hon- 
ored at your coming again into their midst, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Wm. Hodges Mann, 
Governor of Virginia. 

FROM THE MAYOR OF RICHMOND: 

To the President of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen:—The city of Richmond, Va., 
extends to the National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association a cordial invitation to 
hold the next meeting of their association 
in our city. ; 

Richmond is one of the most historic cities 
in this country, there being many objects 
of interest here to every American, but it 
is also a live, progressive city, its physical, 
financial and commercial growth in the last 
decade being truly remarkable. Its people 
welcome with unaffected hospitality their 
fellow citizens from every State who are 
striving to promote the progress of our 
great country, and, remembering with pleas- 
ure your former visit here, they particularly 
wish you to return. It is easily accessible 
by water and rail, and the hotel accommo- 
dations are not surpassed by any city of its 
size in the United States. Since your last 
meeting here we have doubled the capacity 
of one hotel, and two other large, fireproof 
hostelries are now under construction, 

Should you honor us by making Richmond 
the place for your next convention, our peo- 
ple will do everything possible to make your 
Stay pleasant and your meeting a success, 

Respectfully, 
George Ainslie, 
Mayor. 
DRUGGISTS OF 


Richmond 19S 


association 


presented the following 


FROM THE WHOLESALE 

RICHMOND: 
the President of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Gentlemen:—It affords me very great pleas- 
ure in behalf of the wholesale druggists of 
the city of Richmond to extend to you a 
cordial invitation to meet in Richmond in 
1913. This invitation is not only extended 
by the wholesale druggists, but by the 
citizens in general; by the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, the Mayor of the city and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and I hope it will be your 
pleasure to accept this invitation. 

Assuring you that we will endeavor to 
make everything satisfactory for your enter- 
tainment while in our midst, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
E. D. 

The banquet was the closing feature 
of the set program of entertainment, 
nothing being arranged for Friday, 
which was left for visits to places of 
interest not seen earlier in the week. 
= ; 

Few attending the convention failed 
to inspect the Milwaukee Drug Com- 
pany’s Building, which kept open house 
all week. This building was declared 
by all to be one of the most modern 
and best equipped in the country. It 
attracted special interest because of 
the conspicuous parts played in the 
meeting and especially the entertain- 
ment features by Mr. Howard Greene, 
president of the company, and Mr. 
Strong, the genial chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee, who also is 
the vice-president and treasurer of this 
concern, Other places which attracted 
many visitors were Milwaukee’s public 
library building and the public mu- 
seum, one of the finest in the country. 

When the time came for the last fare- 
wells, all who attended the thirty- 
eighth annual meeting of the N. W. 
D. A. left Milwaukee, feeling that 
they were leaving an old and hospitable 
friend and expressions of sincere ap- 
preciation were left behind for the city 
and every one who so cheerfully eon- 
tributed to the entertainment of the 
visiting wholesale druggists. 


To 


Taylor. 


GENTLEMEN. 
_'T. H. Appleton, Mallinckrodt 
Works, Nashville. 
xoorge A, Anderson, Chas, Pfizer & C 
New York. et oe 
A. S&S. Barada, 
and Fritzsche 
i. J. Barber, 
delphia. 
J. H. 
Little Rock. 
G. A. Beauchamp, Jr.. 
man-Rosengarten Co., 
R. J. Bynum, Eli 


Orleans, 
Cook, New 


Ww, @. 
Chemical Works, New 
Camp, The 


Chemical 


Roessler & WHasslacher 
sros., New York. 
Barrett Mfg. Co., Phila- 


Brown, C, J. Lincoln Drug Co., 
Powers-Weight- 
Philade|phia. 
Lilly & Co., 


York 
York. 
Centaur Co., 


New 


Quinine and 
Cc. H. 
York, 

A. de 
Co., Richmond, 
E. C, Derby, 
Columbus, O. 


New 
Randolph Paper Box 


Co., 


Cavanaugh, 
Va, 
Buckeye Stamping 


E. O. llisworth, National Aniline and 
Chemical Co., Milwaukee. 

B. B. Gilmer, Southern Drug Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

J. A. Gallagher, Faxon 
Drug Co., Kansas City. 

George C, Gordon, Mallinckrodt Chem- 
ical Works, St. Louis. 

Howard Greene, Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, 

L. kK. Glessner, 
Findlay, O. 

M. H. Hickox, Mallinckrodt 
Works, Dallas, ‘Tex. 

Lee M. Hutchins, 
Drug Co., Grund 

B. G. Hoffman, 
San Francisco. 

F, E. Holliday, general 
N. W. D. A., New York. 

A. J. Horlick, Horlick Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, 
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more. 

R. 8. Johnston, Merck & Co., New York. 

A. J. Kieckhefer, Milwaukee. 

Cc. J. Lynn, Eli Lilly & Co., 
olis. 

George W. Lattimer, 
iner Co., Columbus. 

M. kK. Layton, Houston Drug Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

L. KE. Lyons, |. L. 
Orleans. 

W. b. Marks, 
gusta, Ga. 

A. J. More, 
field, Sioux City, 

W. G. Moore, 
York. 

W. Y. Minor, Owens & Minor Drug Co., 
Richmond. 

c. T. MacGilfrey, 
Co., Milwaukee. 

Cc. E. Matthews, Sharp & Dohme, Balti- 
more, 

ae 
Cleveland. 

J. BD. Price, 
Columbus, 

J. W.. Rossiter, Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten Co., Philadelphia. 

is. N. Rowell, E. N. Rowell & 
Batavia. 

E. G. 
troit. 

.. aes 
waukee. 

2 ey 


troit. 

M. W. Stewert, 
Co., Jacksonville, 

Clarence G. Stone, 
Co., New York. 

Harry Skillman, 
Detroit. 

Charles E, Sutton, 
York. 

J. KF. Scheiderer, 
Milwaukee. 

W. B. Strong, 
Milwaukee. 

S. E. Strong 
land. 

J. i. Toms, 
New York. 

E. D. Taylor, Powers-Taylor Drug Co., 
Richmond. 

A. EK. Whiting, 
Cleveland 

C, A. West, 

B. F. Zimmer, 
York. 

F. E. Yahr, Yahr & 
Milwaukee. 

J. FE. Bartlett, 
Chicago. 

KF. M. 
Peoria. 

M. Bakst, 

Cc. KE. Bedwell, 
Omaha. 

J. H. Beal, A. 

W. A. Caperton, 
dianapolis. 

Cc. W. Craibe, P. 
phia, 

J. H. Carnahan, Morris 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 7 
H. H. Cushman, Fountain Specialty Co., 
Grand Haven. 

J. T. Doster, 
Birmingham. 

W. 8S. Davis, 
Graige, Ga. 

S. H. Fetherston, 
Co., Chicago. 

Howell Foster, 
York, 

A. J. Faul, Harle-Haas Drug Co., Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

A. J. Geer, 
8. C, 

Ef. J. George, Davoll Rubber Co., Provi- 
dence, 

W. E. 
Dallas. 

H. L. Harris, 
New York. 

George B. 
& Co., Syracuse. 

L. B. Hall, Hall, Van Gorder Co., 
land, 

Bk. A. Jackson, 
Providence, 

H. T. Jarrett, Mal. 
York. 

Cc. N. Kline, Smith, Kline & French Co., 
Philadelphia. 

kr. D. Kettner, G. L. 
dence. y 

W. H. Eli 
Louis. 

7 ws 
Council Bluffs. 

L. A. Lange, 
Milwaukee. 

George B. Merrell, J. 8S. 
Co., St. Louis 

George Merrell, W. §&. 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Thurston Merrell, W. 5S. 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Theodore F. 
Co., St. Louis . 

George A, Moehle, Milwaukee Drug Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Denald McKesson, Rob- 

ins, New York. E 
— A. W. Miller, Aschenbach & Miller, 
Philadelphia. = 

J. W. Maitland, Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Ss. Massingham, 
Co., Pittsburgh. : e 
7,’ i Main, The Tarrant Co., New York, 
W. CG. Miller, Bodeker Drug Co., Rich- 


mond 
Miller, Bodeker Co., 


& Gallagher 


Drug Co., 


Glessner Medicine Co., 


Chemical 


Hazeltine & Perkins 


Rapids. 


California Wine Co., 


representative 


Herman, Sharp & Dohme, Balti- 


Indianap- 


Kauffman-Latti- 


Lyons & Co., New 


Augusta Drug Co., Au- 


Hornick, More & Porter- 


la, 


Dodge & Olcott, New 


Grasselli Chemical 


Pope, Lawrence-Williams Co., 


Orr, Brown & Price Co., 


Cai, 


Swift, Parke, Davis & Co., De- 


Squier, Pabst Brewing Co., Mil- 


Spratt, Parke, Davis & Co., De- 


Groover-Stewart Drug 
Fla. 
Lambert Pharmacal 


Parke, Davis & Co., 


Merck & Co., New 


Milwaukee Drug Co., 


Milwaukee, Drug Co., 


Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleve- 
Ww. Dm Ae 


secretary N. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., 


Boston. 
New 


Drug Co. 


3ros., 


Eastern 
Fritzsche 


Lange Drug 


Parke, Davis & 


Birks, Colburn-Birks & 
New York. 


Bakst Bros., 
y Bruce & 


BE, E. Co., 


oO. 
In- 


Journal, Scio, 
Lilly & Co., 


Ph. A, 
li 


W. R. Co., Philadel- 


’ 


Morton Drug 


Doster-Northington Co., 


Bradfield Drug Co., La 


Abbott Alkaloidal 


Schieffelin & Co., New 


Jeer Drug Co., Charleston, 


Greiner, Greiner Kelly Drug Co., 


Pacific Coast Borax Co., 


Hubbard, C, S. Hubbard Sons 


Cleve- 


George L. Claflin Co., 


Chem. Works, New 


Claflin Co., Provi- 


Lamont, Lilly & Co., St. 


Leary, Warle-Haas Drug Co., 


Yahr & Lange Drug Co., 
Merrell Drug 


Merrell Chem. 


Merrell Chem. 


Meyer, Meyer Bros, Drug 


McKesson & 


Milwaukee Drug 


Shipley-Massingham 


Mm. M. Richmond. 
Cc. S. Martin, Spurlock-Neal Co., Nash- 


ville, 
H. R. Mcllvaine, McIlvaine Bros., Phil- 


adelphia, 








W. J. Mooney, Mooney-Mueller D. Co., 
Indianapolis. 

George S. Mackay, P. E. Anderson & 
Co., New York. 

J. W. Morrison, Morrison, Plummer & 
Co., Chicago. 

C._ R. Noyes, Noyes Bros. & Cutler, 
St. Paul, 

J. D. Owen, Geer Drug Co., Spartan- 
burg. 

C. 8S. Oakman, Digestive Ferments Co., 
Chicagu. 

J. W. Quinn, J. W. Quinn Drug Co., 


Greenwood, Miss. 
D. M. Penick, Strother Drug Co., Lynch- 


burg, Va. 

Adam Pfromm, Adam Pfromm (Co., 
Philadelphia, 

W. D. Philips, Berry-De Moville Co., 
Nashville. 

Raymond Platt, Henry B. Platt, New 
York. 

Cc. F. Polk, Polk & Calder Drug Co., 
Troy. 

Albert Plaut, Lehn & Fink, New York. 


Romaine Pierson, The Practical Drug- 
gist, New York. 

T. H. Potts, secretary N. A. R. D., 
Chicago, 

A. G. Richardson, J. Hungerford-Smith 
Co, Kochester. 

J. C. Robinson, P. W. R. Co., Dallas, 

H. C. RKisher, Behrens Drug Co., Waco, 
Tex. 

W. P. Ritchey, Bruen, Ritchey & Co, 
New York. 

KE. C. Reece, Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta. 

P. A. Rising, Chas. Pfizer & Co., New 
York. 

F. W. Sultan, Sultan Drug Co., St. 
Louis. 

N. P. Snow, C. W. Snow & Co., Syra- 
cuse, 

J. Hungerford Smith, J. Hungerford 
Smith Co., Rochester. 

Lr. William Jay Schieffelin, Schieffelin 
& Co., New York. 

Jr. F. J. Stein, Denver Chem. Co., New 
York. 

Harold B. Scott, Denver Chem. Co., 
New York. 

Walter V. Smith, V. Smith & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

H. W. St. John, Horlick’s Malted Milk 


Co., New York. 


H. J. Schnell, Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 


porter, New York. 

EK. J. Schall, Meyer Bros, Drug Co., St. 
Louis. 

Samuel Felt, S. Felt Drug Co., Water- 
town, N. Y. 

A. T. Sneden, The Stallman Co., New 
York. 

W. E. Sailer, Sharp & Dohme, New 
York. 

William Scott, Daniel Stewart Co., In- 


dianapolis. 


S. C. Dobbs, Coco-Cola Co., Atlanta. 

A. H. Seemuller, Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Buffalo. 

T. H. Spence, Spence,McCord Drug Co., 
La Crosse. 


J. R. Tague, Van Vieet-Mansfield Drug 
Co., Memphis. 

Cc. BP. Tyrrell, G. C. 
Syracuse. 


Hanford Mfg. Co., 


A J. Tapping, Barker & Wheeler Co., 
Peoria. 

A. H. Van Gorder, Hall, Van Gorder 
Co., Cleveland. 

Fred Usher, Chas, Pfizer & Co., New 
York. 

J. C. Van Antwerp, Van Antwerp Drug 
Corp., Mobile, Ala. 

D. Van Antwerp, Van Antwerp Drug 
Corp., Mobile. Ala. 

Col. C, P. Walbridge, J. S. Merrell Drug 
Co., St. Louis. 

Cc. F. Weller, Richardson Drug Co., 
Omaha, 

Cc. W. Whittlesey, C. W. Whittlesey 
Co., New Haven. 

Walter F. Ware, W. F. Ware Co., Phil- 


adelphia. 

Randolph Wirth, E. Fougera & Co., New 
York. 

H. L. Waterbury, J. L. 
& Co., Troy. 

Marion Ward, Ward 
Indianapolis, 

Lee Wiltsee, Wm. 8S. 
New York, 


Thompson, Son 


Bros. Drug Co., 


Merrell Chem. Co., 


George If. Williams, The Apollinaris 
Agency, New York. 

Edward Zink, Eli Lilly & Co., Kansas 
City. 

George M. Armor, McCormick & Co., 


Baltimore. 
Rk. H. Bradley, Walding, Kinnan & Mar- 


vin Co., Toledo, 

H. G. Billmire, Chas, Pfizer & Co., New 
York. 

F. L. Bodman, P. W. & R. Co., New 
York. 

W. W. Cutler, Eastern Drug Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Ww. W. Curtis, Sharp & Dohme, Balti- 
more, 

5. H. Colvin, Van Antwerp Drug Corp., 
Mobile. 

Henry Dohmen, F. Dohmen Co., Mil- 
waukee, 

William F, Dohmen, F. Dohmen Co., 
Milwaukee. 

Fred W. Dohmen, Jr., F. Dohmen Co., 
Milwaukee. 

L. R. Dronberger, Mallinckrodt Chem. 
Works, St. Louis. 

J. W. Durr, Durr Drug Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

H, R. Fisher, The Piso Co., Warren, Pa. 
M. P. Flack, Marx & Rawolle, New 
York. 

Lynn Fort, Lamar-Rankin Drug Co., 
Atlanta. 

John A. Gilman, Gilman Bros., Inc., 
Boston. 

L. S. Gray, Walrus Mfg. Co., Decatur. 


Wilford Hall, Wilford Hall Laboratory, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


F. L. Hastings, Churchill Drug Co., 
3urlington, la, 

LADIES. 
Mrs. T. H. Appleton, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. J. E. Bartlett, Chicago, 

Mrs. C. FE. Bedwell, Omaha 

Mrs. O. L. Biebinger, St. Louis. 
Miss M. Biebinger, St. Louis, 
Mrs. F. M. Birks, Peoria. 

Mrs. F. L. Bodman, New York. 
Miss ‘Therese Bradley, Toledo 
Mrs. W. G. Cook, New York. 
Mrs. C. W. Craibe, Philadelphia, 
Mrs. W. W. Cutler, Boston 

Mrs. H. H. Cutler, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. H. Dohmen, Milwaukee, 
Mrs. Wm. F. Dohmen, Milwaukee. 
Miss Anita Dohmen, Milwaukee, 
Mrs. L. R. Dronberger, St. Louis. 
Mrs. H. C. Ellis, Chicago. 

Mrs, E. O. Ellsworth, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Lynn Fort, Atlanta. 
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Mrs. S. Felt, Watertown, N. Y. 


Mrs. A. J. Gear, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Mrs. K. J. George, Providence. 
Mrs. B. B. Gilmer, Houston, 

Mrs. L.. C. Glessner, Findlay, Ohio, 
Mrs. Howard Greene, Milwaukee, 
Mrs. H. T. Jarrett, New York. 


Mrs. A. J Kieckhefer, Milwaukee 
Cc, J. Lynn, Indianapolis, 

J. W. Maitland, Milwaukee, 
s. 5. Massingham, Pittsburgh, 
Mrs. C. KE. Matthews, Baltimore. 
. G. R. Merrell, St Louis. 

. Theo. F. Meyer, St. Louis. 

S Elizabeth Meyer, St. Louis. 
‘s. W. Y. Minor, Richmond, Va. 
‘s. A. J. More, Sioux City 

‘s. J.W. Morrison, Chicago. 

. Morrison, Chicago, 

. D. M. Penick, Lynchburg. 

‘'s. Raymond Platt, New York. 
Mrs. A. G. Richardson, Rochester, 
‘'s. EK. J. Schall, St Louis, 

‘s. d. I’. Scheiderer, Milwaukee 
. H. B. Scott, New York. 

. W. V. Smith, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. J. H. Smith, Rochester, 








‘s. N. P. Snow, Syracuse, 
‘s. T. H. Spence, La Crosse. 
I’. H. Squier, Milwaukee. 





‘s. F. J. Stein, New York, 


Mrs. M. W. Stewart, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mrs. W. B. Strong, Milwaukee. 
Miss Ethel Sultan, St. Louis. 
Mrs. I. G. Swift, Detroit, Mich 
Mrs, A. J. Tapping, Peoria. 
Mrs. C. Tetlow, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. W. F. Ware, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. C. F. Weller, Omaha. 
Mrs. C. A. West, Boston. 
Mrs. W. J. Woodward, Peoria. 
Mrs. I. Kk. Yahr, Milwaukee 
Mrs. W. l-. Young, Springfield. 
Report of Committee on Local Asso- 
ciations* 
Mi. President and Gentlemen of the Na- 
cee Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
10l1L:— 


It has fallen to my lot to present to 
you the report of the Committee on Local 
Associations so frequently that I have 
but littie now to offer that could be of 
interest or could lay any claim to orig- 
inality. The advantage of the local asso- 
ciation to wholesale druggists is no 
longer an open question, and it should 
not now require argument on the part of 
this committee to justify their continued 
existence where they now flourish or 
their formation in territory not now so 
organized. 

The replies to a letter of inquiry from 
the chairman addressed to all members of 
this committee throughout the country 
goes to show conclusively that where 
these local associations exist and are reg- 
ulariy attended in quarterly or semi-an- 
nual meetings, harmony, good fellowship 
and satisfactory conditions prevail, while 
on the contrary, from those sections 
where the local association has been 
abandoned or where no such organization 
exists, demoralization and unsatisfactory 
conditions are almost invariably reported. 

At this point permit me to reiterate and 
emphasize the statements of a chairman 
of this committee in a report made many 
years ago, which succeeding years have 
fuily justified in the work of local asso- 
ciations in connection with that of our 
national organization:— 

First—‘Customs of some kind, however 
few, are necessary to the conduct of busi- 
ness, 

Second—The organization of those in the 
same line of business in sections with 
the same influence and surroundings best 
controls and governs such conditions. 

Third—A knowledge of such customs 
among all the jobbing druggists of the 
United States will gradually bring uni- 
form and beneficial methods of business 
throughout the country. 

The feports of your standing committee 
at this convention, as at others, will 
doubtless largely reflect the opinions, ex- 
periences and findings of local associa- 
tions, which are here given the opportu- 
nity of general and universal adoption. 

During the past year local associations 
have particularly emphasized the impor- 
tance of jobbers standing for better dis- 
counts from manufacturers of proprietary 


remedies, and especially on new goods 
where the local sale is uncertain and 
often temporary. Regardless of the re- 


strictions of the National Pure Food and 
Drugs Act, the number of new proprie- 
taries is on the increase rather than 
otherwise, and it becomes the jobber to 
1ot only investigate as far as possible the 
merits of these goods when offered, buf 
ilso to require a reasonable compensation 
for the services rendered in introduction 
and distribution. Your committee, in view 
of the facts that have been presented and 
the experience of others, would earnestly 
recommend the importance of regular and 
frequent meetings of local associations, 
believing that thereby most cordial and 
friendly relations among members of the 
trade in each market are cultivated which 
redound to their pleasure and profit, not 
only from a business aspect, but likewise 
from the social and personal standpoint. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Chas. S. Martin, Chairman, 


a 


Ginseng Market Conditions in 
China, 


(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 
Washington, Oct. 18, 1912. 

There has been received at the Com- 
merce Department a series of reports from 
Hong Kong, Hankow, Harbin and Tient- 
sin, Giscussing the ginseng market condi- 
tions in China, 

The report sent to the department from 
Hong Kong states that the ginseng deal- 
ers in that market report improved con- 
ditions compared with the situation as it 
was presented in the early part of the 
present year. Also that “imports of the 
root from the United States have been in 
fair volume, but at the same time the 
comparatively large stocks on hand about 
the time of the Chinese New Year have 


* The report of this committee, Charles Mar- 
tin, Nashville, chairman, inadvertently omitted 
from its order, was read at Thursday morn- 
ing’s session, 


been reduced, being placed at 10,666 pounds 
cn August 1, as compared with 22,000 
pounds the middle of February and 18,666 
pounds at the same time last year. Prices 
on the whole have advanced slowly 
though not radically, the present average 
price for an average of all grades being 
about $8.11 gold per pound. Fluctuations 
during the past two months have chiefly 
been in the finer grades, running perhaps 
$1 gold per pound as a maximum rise. 
The course of the trade during the cur- 
rent year has been one of steady recovery 
from the effects of the disturbances in 
China, which interfered with business 
during the closing months of 1911 and the 
earlier months ef the current season. 
Conditions are still far from normal and 
further disturbances of the trade is looked 
for in the north; however, the feeling 
among merchants is one of decided optim- 
ism. Demand at present is almost, if 
not quite, as strong as it was a year agp 
before the revolution, while the supply is 


somewhat less and prices generally are 
firm and inclined to rise. 
Chinese customs returns show imports 


of ginseng into all China from all coun- 
tries in 1911 to have amounted to 231,401 
pounds, valued at $494,812 gold at the aver- 
age exchange for the year, as compared 
with 259,512 pounds, valued at $501,135, im- 
ported in 1910. While details of the origin 
of these imports are not yet at hand, it 
is understood that Hong Kong has a 
decreasing part in the trade in the drug 
as a result of the development of Japan- 
ese and a redevelopment of Korean pro- 
duction, and American ginseng exports 
nave been hurt somewhat by the change. 

Regarding the condition at Hankow, the 
statistics of importations into that dis- 
trict show a total of 6,441 pounds, of which 
by far the greater part of more than 
5,000 were brought in from America. The 
valuations given for the ginseng imports 
from the United States are about $51,000. 
Regarding the prices on clarified ginseng 
in the Hankow market, the report says:— 


A list furnished by one of the principal 
Chinese drug dealers of Hankow gives the 
selling prices of ginseng, per catty of 1% 
pounds:—For Korean ginseng—15 roots to the 
catty, $155.95 United States currency; 20 roots 
to the catty, $135.60; 30 roots, $122.05; 40 
roots, $108.50; 50 roots, $94.90. For American 
ginseng—10 roots to the catty, $27.80; 15 roots, 
$25.80; 25 roots, $25.75: 30 roots, $24.75; 40 
roots, $23.75: 50 roots, $22.70; 60 roots, $21.70; 
80 roots, $20.70; 100 roots, $19.65: 120 roots, 
$18.65; 150 roots, $17.65; 200 roots, $16.60. Japa- 
nese ginseng is quoted at $1.76@5.42 per catty. 

Chinese dealers state that all the ginseng 
imported at Hankow is in the so-called clarified 
state. It is said that the art of clarifying 
ginseng is not known here, and that the root 
if imported crude spoils very quickly. The 
American ginseng is imported through Chinese 
merchants at Hong Kong and Amoy, where the 
crude root is Clarified. The Korean and Kirin 
root is imported through Tientsin merchants. 
Some of the Japanese ginseng is now being’ 
purchased direct from the Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha. 

There does not appear to be much 
of doing business direct with the 
States unless arrangements can be made for 
preparing (clarifying) the ginseng there. The 
dealers here do not care to import the crude 
root, preferring to buy in the markets where 
they have established connections upon which 
they can rely. 

The information conveyed from Harbin 
is to the effect that wild ginseng grows 
in Northern Manchuria, but is not looked 
upon with favor by the Chinese of the 
Harbin district. “Certain properties in 
the root of the wild ginseng are highly 
valved by the Chinese as a tonic, and it is 
used in the preparation of a number of 
medicines by Chinese physicians and 
druggists.’’ 

From Tientsin the report is to the fol- 
lowing effect:— 

In the treaty ports of China, where the 
people have come in contact with foreign doc- 
tors, the belief in the efficacy of ginseng is 
dying out. I find in conversation with Chi- 
nese officials and others of the educated classes 
that there is among them no belief whatever 
in its virtues as a medicine. 

There is no American ginseng {mported into 
North China. The ginseng used in this section 
all comes from Manchuria and Korea The 
people believe that it is far superior to any 
other kind. The only possible way for Amer- 
ican growers to obtain a market for their prod- 
uct is to sell the root by sample. This is be- 
cause the Manchurian and Korean root is well 
known in appearance, and the people will buy 
only those roots which correspond very closely 
with these products. The root comes on the 
market a very light-brown color, somewhat 
like the old-fashioned hoarhound candy sold 
in the United States for coughs. 

It is impracticable for various reasons for a 
ginseng xzrower in the United States to at- 
tempt to do business with a native firm in 
North China through a foreign import house. 
Several of the houses have said if any Amer- 
ican grower of ginseng will send by parcel 
post a four-pound sample which is a fair 
average in quality of the entire stock, they 
will endeavor to find customers among the 


Chinese. 
——-r oe ___—_- 


Natural Gas Production. 


(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 


Washington, Oct. 18, 1912. 

An account of the important part which 
was played in fuel and kindred products 
of the United States by natural gas is 
discussed in a report just made by the 
United States Geological Survey, which 
shows that more than 500,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of natural gas was produced in the 
country during the past year. This pro- 
duction is estimated by the Survey officers 
to aggregate a $4,000,000 increase in the 
value of the natural gas production dur- 
ing the year, compared with the last high 
record. 

This review of the natural gas produc- 
tion was prepared for the Survey by Dr. 
David T. Day. Dr. Day comments in this 
report on the increased demand for nat- 
ural gas from consumers of all kinds, 
which, he says, makes the supply of gas 
a matter of growing seriousness. The de- 
tails of this report by Dr. Day show, 
among other things, that “seventy-four 
million dollars was the value of the nat- 
ural gas produced in this country for 
1911. While there was a decrease in quan- 
tity from the output of 1910, the figures for 
the two years ranging 509,155,309,000 and 
508,353,241,000 cubic feet, the value of the 
production in 1911 was nearly four million 
dollars greater than that of 1910, a gain of 
4.76 per cent. Beyond question the natural 
gas that can be furnished in many of the 


chance 
United 
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tields of the United States is simply a 
function of the capital invested in natural 
gas lines, and especially in power plants 
tor pumping the gas. But the safety of 
such large investments decreases in pro- 
portion as the unsatisfied demand becomes 
indicative of a failing supply.”’ 

In Ohio and Indiana the yield has diminished 
so rapidly as to stop the investment of the 
further capital necessary to increase produc- 
tion. One important feature béaring on the 
production of natural gas during 1911 was the 
excessive demand for it in Kansas City, Mo. 
This caused a board of public utilities to create 
a commission headed by Erasmus Haworth, 
State geologist of Kansas, to investigate the 
probable duration of the supply of gas to 
Kansas City. In his report Mr. Haworth ex- 
presses the opinion that a supply of natura? 
gas sufficient for the needs of the city is nut 
possible for longer than three or four years. 


Pennsylvania was the greatest consumer of 
natura] gas in 1911, with an output of 154,475,- 
376,000 cubic feet; Ohio was second, with 112,- 
123,029,000 cubic feet; West Virginia was third, 
with 80,868,645,000 cubic feet; Kansas fourth, 
with 77,861,143,000 cubic feet. The Kansas 
figure includes gas piped from Kansas and con- 
sumed in Missouri, also gas piped from Okla- 
homa into Kansas and Missouri. In 1911 
Pennsylvania used 103,227,580,000 cubic feet 
for manufacturing and 10,221,153,000 cubic feet 
for other industrial purposes—power, etc. West 
Virginia used 60,130,046,000 cubic feet for 
manufacturing and 16,868,278,000 cubic feet 
for other industrial purposes. Kansas used 
46,570,417,000 and 3,602,355,000 cubic feet for 
manufacturing and other industrial purposes, 
respectively. 

On December 31, 1911, there were 10,809 pro- 
ductive wells in Pennsylvania, 4,755 in West 
Virginia, 4,717 in Ohio, 2,633 in Indiana and 
2,004 in Kansas. The total number of produc- 
tive wells in the United States on that date 
was 28,428, 

During the last three years the separation 
of the more volatile grades of gasoline from 
natural gas issuing from oil wells has become 
a profitable industry of increasing importance. 
The industry did not progress as rapidly in 
1911 as was expected. Undoubtedly it will 
eventually become a settled and flourishing 
business, for millions of cubic feet of gas that 
is now wasted on leases might be converted 
into gasoline, should the demand and price 
warrant it. The United States Geological Sur- 
vey last year attempted to compile figures of 
production of gasoline from natural gas, but 
many plants were operated intermittently and 
no records were kept of the output. State- 
ments ffom such producers could only be esti- 
mated. However crude the methods of manu- 
facture, a report of the quantity of gasoline 
produced shows an output of 7,425,839 gallons 
in 1911, with an estimated value of $531,704. 


“7-2 ___—_—_— 
Opium Conditions in 1911. 


(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 


Washington, Oct. 18, 1912. 

Advices have been received at the Com- 
merce Department from one who is re- 
puted to be a leading exporter of Smyrna, 
and doing business principally with the 
United States, regarding the opium situ- 
ation in that country during the past 
year, as follows:— 


Severe cold in France, 1911, practically 
killed all the poppies planted during the win- 
ter, and we had to depend, therefore, on the 
spring plantings to provide the crop. As the 
poppy planted in spring rarely yields much 
milk the outlook became serious as early as 
March. Prices were pushed up from $3.25 per 
pound c. i. f. New York at the beginning of 
February to $5.90 the first week of August. At 
these high prices the demand became light, and 
quotations fell to $5.70 by September 1. The 
year closed with prices between $7.20 and 
$7.40. 

The stock in Smyrna early in 1912 was about 
500 cases; in Constantinople, about 250 cases, 
and in the interior about 50 cases. 

The quality of the 1911 crop was inferior, 
giving a low percentage of morphine, usually 
under 11 per cent., whereas the crop of the 
preceding year had averaged over 12 per cent. 
This was largely owing to the fact that when 
the crop is large, as in 1910, there is a scarcity 
of labor and the inferior qualities are aban- 
doned. There is likewise much less adultera- 
tion and falsification. The principal cause 
of the difference in the richness of the crop, 
however, lies in the fact that the winter- 
grown poppy has its roots more deeply set 
in the earth and the milk is more abundant 
and rich in morphine. “The milk from the 
spring-planted poppy is thin and watery. 

The 1910 crop amounted to 11,000 cases 
(about 160 pounds each). The 1911 crop was 


2.500 cases. In the autumn of 1911 the rain 
came late, greatly delaying poppy planting. 
During January of the present year the 


mild and winter planting was 
pushed forward. In March the outlook seemed 
good for an average crop ef 5,000 to 6,000 
cases, New opium in sufficient quantity to be 
of commercial importance usually reaches the 
Smyrna market about the end of June. 


weather was 





Algerian Olive Oil Crop. 


(Special to Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter.) 

Washington, Oct. 18, 1912. 
Advices have been received at the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
from Consul Mason, at Algiers, that 
‘“‘while information as to the olive crop 
of 1912 is not yet obtainable from the 
Algerian Bureau of Agriculture and the 
production may be materially affected 
by climatic conditions before the crop 
is gathered, it is estimated by the most 
important dealer in olive oil in Algiers 
that the total production of olive oil 
suitable for consumption in France will 
probably be from 900,000 to 1,000,000 kilos 


(1,980,000 to 2,200,000 pounds), and the 
olive oil of inferior quality will amount 
to about 2,000,000 kilos (4,400,000 pounds). 
The dealer mentioned visits all the im- 


portant regions of production, is in close 


touch with the important growers and 
local dealers, and is consulted by the 
agricultural bureau of this country as 


to the ollve crop, so that his estimate is 
entitled to special consideration. As a 
good crop was produced last year, there 
is a fairly good supply of stock on 
hand, and it is understood that Algerian 
oil is at present relatively cheaper than 
the French, Spanish or Italian olive oil.” 
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